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QUEE Nes 
Moſt Excellent Majeſty. 


May it pleaſe Your Majeſty, 


E Title of Defender 
of the Faith, is fo in- 
berent in the Royal 
Wig Dignity, and o eſſen- 
tial a Part of its Becu- 
rity, as well as of its Glory, that 
there was no Need of Papal Bulls 
toadd it to the Crown Your M a- 
JESTY now wears: You hold it 
by a much better Tenure, as well 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
as by a more ancient Poſſeſſion. 
Nor can one reflect on the Pope's 
giving it to King Henry the VII = 
without remembring what is ſaid 
of Caiaphas, that being High Prieſt 
that Year, he propbeſied. For ſince 
chat Time, the true Faith hath 
been ſo eminently Defended by 
our Princes, and that of both Sexes, 
we having had our Puleberia's as 


well as our Gonftantine's and our 


Theodoſe's, that this Church has 
been all along the chief Strength 
and Honour of the Reformation, 
as well as the main Object of the 
Envy and Spite of thoſe of the Ro- 

man Communion. 1 
But tho' Your MAIEST VS 
Royal Anceſtors have done ſo 
much for us, there remains yet a 
great deal to be done for the Com- 
pleating 
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pleating of our Reformation, eſpe- 
(cially as to the Lives and Manners 
of Men. This will moſt effectually 
be done by obliging the Clergy to 
be more exemplary in their Lives, 
and more diligent and faithful in 
the Diſcharge of their Paſtoral Du- 
ty. And this Work ſeems to be 
reſerved for Your Ma jE SPI ES, 
and deſigned to be the Felicity and 
Glory of Vour Reign. To ſerve 
G O D by promoting this Great 
and Glorious Deſign, which is ſo 
truly worthy of Your MAIESH S 
beſt Care and Endeavours, I have 
purpoſely written this Treatiſe, 
which I do with all Humility De- 
dicate and Preſent to Your Sacred 
MA EST v. 
May that GOD who is the 
K IN Got Kings, and hath bleſsd 
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us with Two ſuch excellent Prin- 
ces, preſerve You Both long to us, 
and make You as happy in us, as 
we are in You: May You Reign 
over us till You have accompli- 
ſhed all thoſe Great Deſigns for 
which G OD hath raiſed You up, 
and with which He hath filled 
Your Hearts: And may thisChurch 
be made by Your Means, the Per- 
fection of Beauty, and the Foy of 
the whole Earth. 
Theſe are the daily and moft 


fervent . of, 


May it pleaſe Your Majeſty, 
Your Majeſty's moſt Loyal, 
moſt Humble, and moſt Obedient 
Subjeft and Chaplain, 
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1 
HIS Subject, how important ſo- 
ever in it ſelf, yet has been ſo 
little treated of, and will ſeem 
ſo ſevere in many Parts of it, 
that if J had not judged this a neceſſary 
Service to the Church, which did more de- 
cently come from one, who, how underſer- 
ving ſoever he is, yet is raiſed to a Poſt 
that may juſtify the Writing on ſo tender a 
Head ; I ſhould never have undertaken it. 
But my Zeal for the true Intereſt of Re- 
ligion, and of this Church, determined me 
to ſet about it: Yer ſince my Deſign is to 
correct Things for the future, rather than 
to reproach any for what is paſt, I have 
reſolved to caſt it rather into Advices and 
Rules, into plain and ſhort Directions, than 
into long and laboured Diſcourſes, ſup- 
ported by the Shews of Learning, and Ci- 
tations from Fathers, and Hiſtorical Ob- 


ſervations ; this being the more profitable, 
and the leſs invidious Way of Handling the 


Subject. : 2 
"0H ; , 


Phil. 1. 16. did it not ſincerely, but out of Contention: they | 


portant of all Cares, which was their pro- 


the Authority, the Immunity, and the other 
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It ought to be no Imputation on a 
Church, if too many of thoſe that are de- 
dicated to her Service, have not all the 
Characters that are here ſet forth, and that 
are to be deſired in Clergymen. Even 
in the Apoſtles Days there were falſe Apo- 
ſtles, and falſe Teachers; as one of the 
Twelve was a Traytor, and had a Devil. 
Some loved the Pre- eminence; others lo- 
ved this preſent World to a ſcandalous De- 
gree. Some of thoſe that preached Chriſt, ! 


vied with the Apoſtles, and hoped to have 
carried away the Eſteem from them, even 
while they were ſuffering for the Faith : 
For envying their Credit, they deſigned to | 
raiſe their own Authority, by leſſening the 
Apoltles, and ſo hoped to have added Af. 
fiction to their Bonds. In the firſt and pureſt 
Ages of the Church we find great Com- 
plaints of the Negle&s and Diſorders of 
the Clergy of all Ranks. Many became 
the Stewards and Bailiffs of other Peoples 
Eſtates; and while they looked too dili- 
gently after thoſe Cares which did not be- 
long to them, they even in thoſe Times of 
Trial, grew very remiſs in the moſt im- 


per Buſineſs. | 
As ſoon as the Empire became Chriſtian, 


Advan- 
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Advantages, which by the Bounty of Prin- 
ces followed the Sacred Functions, made 
them to be generally much deſired ; and 
the Elections being then for the moſt Part 
popular, (though in ſome of the greater 
Cities, the Magiſtracy took them into their 
Hands and the Biſhops of the Province 
were the Judges both of the Fitneſs of the 
{ Perſon, and of the Regularity of the Ele- 
ction); theſe were managed with much 
Faction and Violence, which often ended 
in Blood, and that to ſo great an Exceſs, 
that if we had not Witneſſes to many In- 
ſtances of this among the beſt Men in thoſe 
Ages, 1t would look like an uncharitable 
Imputation on thoſe Times, to think them 
capable of ſuch Enormities. Indeed the 
Diſorders, the Animoſities, the going ſo 
oft backwards and forwards in the Matters 
of Faith, as the Emperor happened to be 
of different Sides, are but too ample a 
Proof of the Corruptions that had then got 
into the Church, And what can we think 
of the Breach made in the Churches of 
Africk by Donatus and his Followers, upon 
ſo inconſiderable a Point, as whether Ceci- 
lian and his Ordainers had denied the Faith 
in the laſt Perſecution, or not? which 
grew to that Height, that almoſt in every 
Town of Africk there were divided Aſ- 
ſemblies, and ſeparating Biſhops, upon _ 
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Account. Nor was this Wound healed but 
with the utter Ruin of thoſe Churches. St. 
Ferom, though partial enough to his own 
Side, as appears by his eſpouſing Damaſus *s 
Intereſts, notwithſtanding that vaſt Effuſion 
of Blood that had been at his Election; 
which was ſet on by him, and continued 
for four Days with ſo much Violence, that 
in one Night, and at one Church, a hun- 
dred and ſeven and thirty were killed ; yet 
he could not hold from laying open the 
Corruptions of the Clergy in a very ſevere 
Stile. He grew ſo weary of them, and 
they of him, that he went and ſpent the 
Reſt of his Days at Bethlehem. 

Thoſe Corruptions were ſo much the 
more remarkable, becauſe the Eminent 
Men of thoſe Times procured a great 
many Canons to be made, both in Pro- 
vincial and General Councils, for correct- 
ing Abuſes, as ſoon as they obſerved them 
creeping into the Church: But it is plain 
from St. Chry/oſtom*s Story, that though bad 
Men did not . oppoſe the making good 
Rules, while they were ſo many dead Let- 
ters in their Regiſters; yet they could not 
bear the rigorous Execution of them : So 
that thoſe good Canons do ſhew us indeed 
what were the growing Abuſes of the 
Times, in which they were made; and 
how good Men ſet themſelves againſt 
5 * „ 
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them ; but are no ſure Indications of the 
Reformation that was effected by them. 
The tottering State of the Roman Em- 
pire, which had then fallen under a vaſt 
Diſſolution of Diſcipline and Manners, and 
coming into feeble Hands, was then ſinking 
with its own Weight, and was become on 
all Sides an eaſy Prey to its Invaders, who 
were either Pagans or Arians, ought to have 
awakened the Governors of the Church 
to have apprehended their approaching 
Ruin; to have prevented it by their 
Prayers and Endeavours; and to have cor- 
refed thoſe Abuſes which had provoked 
God, and weakned and diſtracted both 
Church and Empire. But if we may be- 
lieve either Gildas here in Britain, or Salvian 
in France, they rather grew worſe, more 
impenitent, and more inſenſible, when they 
ſaw the Judgments of God coming upon 
the Empire, Province after Province rent 
from it, and over-run by the Barbarians. 
When that great Wound was in ſome 
ſort healed, and a ſecond Form of Chriſti 
anity roſe up and prevailed again in the We- 
8 /tern Parts, and the World became Chriſtian, 
with the Allay that dark and ſuperſtitious 
Ages had brought into that holy Doctrine: 
Then all the Rules of former Ages were 
ſo totally forgotten, and laid afide, that 


the Clergy univerſally loſt their Eſteem : 
| And 
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And tho? Charles the Great, and his Son, 
held a great many Councils for correcting 
theſe Abuſes, and publiſhed many Capriulars 
on the ſame Deſign; yet all was to no Pur- 
poſe: There was neither Knowledge nor 
Virtue enough left to reform a Corruption 
that was become univerſal. The Clergy 
by theſe Diſorders fell under a general 
Contempt, and out of that roſe the Autho- 
rity, as well as the Wealth of the Monaſtick 


Orders; and when Riches and Power had 


corrupted them, the Begging Orders took a- 
way the Credit from both; yet even their 
Reputation, which the outward Severity of 
their Rule, Habit, and Manner of Lite did 
both eſtabliſh and maintain long, was at laſt 
ſo generally loſt, thatno Part or Body of 
the Roman-Clergy had Credit enough to ſtop 
the Progreſs of the Reformation; which was 
in a great Meaſure occaſioned by the Scorn 
and Hatred that fell on them, and which 
was ſo ſpread over all Parts of Europe, 
that to it, even their own Hiſtorians do 
 impute the great Advances that Luther*s 
Doctrine made for about Fifty Years toge- 
ther; whole Kingdoms and Provinces em- 
bracing it as it were all of the ſudden. 

It has now for above an Hundred Years 
made a full Stand, and in moſt Places it 
has rather loſt Ground, than gained any. 
The true Account of this is not eaſily gi- 


ven; 
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ven; the Doctrine is the ſame; and it has 
been of late defended with greater Advan- 
tages, with more Learning, and better Rea- 
ſoning than it was at firſt ; yet not with much 
leſs Succeſs. The true Reaſon of the ſlack- 


Reformation made in ſeveral Points with 
Relation to the Manners and the Labours 
of the Clergy, by the Church of Rome, 
and the Depravation under which moſt of 
the Reformed Churches are fallen. For the 
Manners and the Labours of the Clergy, 
theſe are real Arguments, which all People 
do both underſtand and feel ; they have 
a much more convincing Force, they are 
more viſible, and perſuade more uni- 
verſally, than Books can do, which are lit- 
tle read, and leſs conſidered: And indeed 
the Bulk of Mankind is fo made, that there 
is no working on them, but by moving 
their Affections, and commanding their 
Eſteem. It cannot be denied, but that the 
Council of Trent eſtabliſhed the Errors of 
Popery in ſuch a manner, as to cut off all 
Poſſibility of ever Treating, or Re-uniting 
with them; ſince thoſe Deci/ions, and their 
Infallibility, which is their Foundation, are 
now ſo twiſted together: Yet they eſtabliſh- 
ed ſuch a Reformation in Diſcipline, as may 
make Churches that pretend to a more 
Glorious Title, juſtly aſhamed, For tho' 

there 


ning of that Work, muſt be imputed to the 
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there are ſuch Reſerves made for the Pleni. 


tude of the Papal Authority, that in great In- 
ſtances, and for a Favourite, all may be 
broke through ; yet the moſt notorious A- 
buſes are ſo ſtruck at, and this has been in 
many Places fo effectually obſerved, chiefly 
where they knew that their Deportment 
was looked into, and watched over by Pro- 
teftants, that it muſt be acknowledged, that 
the Cry of the Scandals of Religious Hou- 
ſes is much laid: And though there is ſtill 
much Ignorance among their Maſs Prieſts ; 
yet their Pariſb-Priæſts are generally ano- 
ther Sort of Men: They are well inſtructed 
in their Religion ; lead regular Lives, and 
perform their parochial Duties with a moſt 
wonderful Diligence. They do not only 
ſay Maſs, and the other publick Functions 
daily, but they are almoſt perpetually em- 
ploying themſelves in the ſeveral Parts of 
their Cures : Inſtructing the Youth, hear- 
ing Confeſſions, and viſiting the Sick : And 
beſides all this, they are under the con- 
{tant Obligation of the Breviary : There 
is no ſuch Thing as Non-re/idence or Plurality 
to be heard of in whole Countries of that 

Communion; and though about Cathe- 


drals, and in greater Cities, the vaſt Num- 


ber of Prieſts gives ſtill great and juſt Occa- 
ſion to Cenſure, yet the Pariſh Prieſts have 
almoſt univerſally recovered the Eſteem of 


the People: They are no more diſpoſed to 
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think ill of them, or to hearken toany Thin 
that may give them a ju/# Cauſe, or 2 1 
a plauſible Colour for departing from them. 
So that the Reformation that Popery hath been 
forced to make, has in a great Meaſure 
ſtopt the Progreſs of the Reformation of the 
Doctrine and Worſhip that did ſo long carry 
every Thing before it. 

But this is the leaſt melancholy Part of 
the Account that may be given of this 
Matter. The Reformers began that bleſſed 
Work with much Zeal; they and their 


firſt Succeſſors carried it on with Learn- 


ing and Spirit: They were active in their 


Endeavours, and conſtant and patient in 
their Sufferings, and theſe Things turned 
the Eſteem of the World, which was alie- 


nated from Popery by the Ignorance and 
Scandals of the Clergy, all towards them: 
But when they felt the Warmth of the 


Protection and Encouragement that Prin- 


ces and States gave them, they inſenſibly 


ſlackned : They fell from their frſt- Heat 
and Love; they began to build Houſes for 
themſelves, and their Families, and neg- 
lected the Houſe of GO D: They reſted ſa- 
tisfied with their having reformed the 
Doctrine and Worſhip ; but did not ſtudy 


to reform the Lives and Manners of their 

People: And while in their Offices they 

lamented the not having a publick Diſcipline 
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in the Church, as it was in the primitive 
Times; they have either made no At- 
tempts at all, or at leaſt very faint ones for 
Reſtoring it. And thus, while Popery has 
Purified it ſelf from many former Abuſes, 
2 — Churches have added new ones to 
the old, that they ſtill retain, and are fond 
of. Zeal in Devotion, and Diligence in 
the Paſtoral Care, are fallen under too vi- 
ſible and too ſcandalous a Decay. And 
whereas the Underſtanding of the Scrip- 
tures, and an Application to that ſacred 
Study, was at firſt the diſtinguiſhing Cha- 
rater of Proteſtants, for which they were 
generally nicknamed Goſpellers : Theſe holy 
Writings are now ſo little ſtudied, that ſuch 
as are obliged to look narrowly into the 
Matter, find great Cauſe of Regret and 
Lamentation, from the groſs Ignorance of 
ſuch as are either in Orders, or that pretend 
to be put in them. = 
But the moſt capital and comprehenſive 
of all Abuſes, is, That the falſe Opinion 
of the worſt Ages of Popery, that made the 
chief, if not the only Obligation of Prieſts 
to be the performing Offices ; and judged, 
that if theſe were done, the chief Part of 
their Bufineſs was alſo done, by which 
the Paſtoral Care came to be in a great 
Meaſure neglected, does continue ſtil] to 
leaven us: While Men imagine that their 


whole Work conſiſts in publick Funions, 
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and ſo reckon, that if they either do theſe 
themſelves, or procure and hire another 
Perſon in holy Orders to do them, that then 
they anſwer the Obligation that lies on them : 
And thus the Paſtoral Care, the Inſtructing, 
the Exhorting, the Admoniſhing and Re- 
proving, the Directing and Condutting, 
the Viſiting and Comforting the People 
of the Pariſh, is generally neglected; while 
the Incumbent does not think fit to look af- 
ter it, and the Curate thinks himſelf bound 
to Nothing but barely to perform Offices 
according to Agreement. 

It is chiefly on Deſign to raiſe the Senſe 
of the Obligations of the Clergy to the 
Duties of the Paſtoral Care that this Book is 
written. Many Things do concur in our 
preſent Circumſtances, to awaken us of 
the Clergy, to mind and do our Duty with 
more Zeal and Application than ever. It 


is very viſible that in this preſent Age, the 


Reformation is not only at a Stand, but is 
going back, and grows ſenſibly weaker and 
weaker. Some Churches have been pluck- 
ed up by the Roots, and brought under 
a total Deſolation and Diſperſion, and o- 
thers have fallen under terrible Oppreſſi- 
ons and Shakings. We have ſeen a Deſign 
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formed and carried on long, for the utter e :9 
Deſtruction of that great York. The Clouds COTLE 
were ſo thick gathered over us, that we ſaw 
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we were marked out for Deſtruction: And 
when that was once compaſſed, our Ene- 
'mies ſaw well enough, that the reſt of their, 
Deſigns would be more eaſily brought a- 
bout. It is true, our Enemies intended to 
ſet us one upon another by Turns, to make 
us do half their Work; and to have ſtill an 
abuſed Party among us ready to carry on 
their Ends; for they thought it too bold 
an Attempt, to fall upon all at once; 
but while they were thus ſhifting Hands, it 
pleaſed G OD to cut them ſhort in their 
Deſigns, and to blaſt that Part of them in 
which we were concerned, ſo entirely, that 
now they carry them on more barefacedlys | 
and drive at Conqueſt, which is at one Stroke 
to deſtroy our Church and Religion, our 
Laws and our Properties. 

In this critical State of Things, we ought 
not only to look at the Inſtruments of the 
Calamities that have fallen ſo heavily on ſo 
many Proteſtant Churches, and of the Dan- 
gers that hang over the reſt; but we ought 
chiefly to look up to that G O D, who 

ſeems to be provoked at the whole Refor- 
mation, becauſe they have not walked ſui- 
tably to the Light that they have ſo long 
enjoyed, and the Bleſſings which had been 
ſo long continued to them, but have cor- 
rupted their Ways before him. They have 
loſt the Power of Religion, while they have 
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ſeemed to magnify the Form of it, and have 
been zealous for Opinions and Cuſtoms ; 
and therefore G O D has in his Mratb ta- 
ken even that Form from them, and has 
loathed their ſolemn Aſſemblies ; and brought 
them under a Famine of the Word of the Lord, 
which they had ſo much deſpiſed. While 
theſe things are ſo, and while we find that 
we our ſelves are as a Brand plucked out of 
the Fire, which may be thrown back into it 
again if we are not alarmed by the juſt, 
but unſearchable Judgments of G OD, 
which have waſted other Churches ſo ter- 
ribly, while they have only frighted us: 
What is more evident than that the preſent 
State of Things, and the Signs of the Times, 
call aloud upon the whole Nation to bring 
forth Fruits meet for Repentance ? ſince the Ax 
is laid to the Root of the Tree. And as this 
indeed concerns the Body of the Nation, 
ſo we who are the Prieſts and Miniſters of 
the Lord, areunder more particular Obliga- 
tions, firſt to look into our own, Ways, and 
to reform whatſoever is amiſs among us, 
and then to be Interceſſors for the People 
committed to our Charge : to be mourning 
for their Sins, and by our ſecret Faſtings 
and Prayers, to be ſtanding in thoſe Breaches 
which our crying Abominations have made; 
and ſo to be averting thoſe Judgments 
which may be ready to break in upon us: 
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and chiefly to be lifting up our Voices like 
Trumpets, to ſhew our People their Tranſgreſ- 
ſions. To be giving them faithful Warning, 
from which we may expect this bleſſed Suc- 
ceſs, that we may at leaſt gain upon ſuch a 
Number, that for their Sakes, G O D, 
who will not ſlay the Rghteous with the Wicked, 
may be yet intreated for our Sins; and that 
the Judgments which hang over us, being 

uite diſſipated, his Goſpel, together with 

eace and Plenty, may ſtill dwell among us, 
and may ſhine from us, with happy Influ- 
ences, to all the Ends of theEarth. And even 
ſuch Paſtors as ſhall faithfully do their Du- 
ty, but without any Succeſs, may depend 
upon this, that they ſhall /ave their own 
Souls; and ſhall have a diſtinguiſhed Fate, 
if we ſhould happen to fall under a com- 
mon Calamity : they having on them not 
only the Mark of Mourners and Interceſſors, 
but of faithful Shepherds: Whereas if an 
overflowing Scourge ſhould break in upon 
us, we have all poſſible Reaſon, both from 
the Judgments of G O D, and the preſent 
Situation of Affairs, to believe that it will 
begin at the Sanfuary, at thoſe who have 
profaned the holy Things, and have made the 
daily Sacrifice to be loathed. 

There is another, and perhaps yet a 
more diſmal Character of the preſent State 
of the Age, that calls on the Clergy to ou 

ider 
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ſider well both their own Deportment, and 

the Obligations that lie upon them; which is 

the growing Atheiſm and Impiety that is 

daily gaining Ground, not only among us, 

but indeed all Europe over. There is a 

Circulation obſerved in the general Cor- 

raptions of Nations: Sometimes Ignorance 

and Brutality over-runs the World, that 

makes way for Superſtition and Idolatry: 

When Mankind is diſguſted with theſe, then 

fantaſtical and Enthufiaftical Principles, 

and under theſe hypocritical Practices have 

their Courſe ; theſe being ſeen through, . h; nuded, 

give great Occaſions to Profaneneſs, and with [14 2 

that, Atheiſm, and a Diſdelief of all Religi- , 1-4 

on, at leaſt of all Revealed Religion, is , / J:-Jariug % 

nouriſhed : And that is very eaſily received 

by depraved Minds, but very hardly root- 

ed out of them : For though it 1s very eaſy 

to beat an Enquirer into Things, out of all 

ſpeculative Atheiſm ; yet when a Diſbelief 

of Sacred Matters, and a profane Con- 

tempt of them, has once vitiated one's Mind, 

it is a very extraordinary Thing, and next 

to miraculous, to ſee ſuch an one reduced. 

Now this I am forced to declare, That 

having had much free Converſation with 

many that have been fatally corrupted that 

Way, they have very often owned to me, 

that nothing promoted this ſo much in 

them, as the very bad Opinion which the' 
. too 
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took up of all Clergymen of all Sides: 


They did not ſee in them that Strictneſs of 


Life, that Contempt of the World, that 
Zeal, that Meekneſs, Humility and Cha- 
rity ; that Diligence and Earneſtneſs, with 
relation to the great Truths of the Chriſt ian 
Religion, which they reckoned they would 


moſt certainly have, if they themſelves 


firmly believed it: Therefore they con- 
cluded, that thoſe, whoſe Buſineſs it was 


more ſtrictly to enquire into the Truth of 


their Religion, knew that it was not ſo 
certain, as they themſelves, for other Ends, 
endeavoured to make the World believe it 
was: And that, though for carrying on of 
their own Authority or Fortunes, which 
in one Word, they call their Trade, they 
ſeemed to be very poſitive in affirming the 
Truth of their Doctrines; yet they in their 
own Hearts did not believe it, ſince they 
lived ſo little ſuitable to it, and were ſo 


much ſet on Raiſing themſelves by it; and 


ſo little on Advancing the Honour of their 
Profeſſion, by an exemplary Piety, and a 


ſhining Converſation. 


This is a Thing not to be anſwered by 
being angry at them for ſaying it, or by 
Reproaching ſuch as repeat it, as if they 
were Enemies to the Church; theſe Words of 
Heat and Faction ſignifying Nothing to 


little 


work upon, or convince any. For how | 
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little Strength ſoever there may be in this, 
as it is made an Argument, it is certainly ſo 
ſtrong a Prejudice, that nothing but a real 
Refutation of it, by the eminent Virtues 
and Labours of many of the Clergy, will 
ever conquer it. To this, as a Branch or 
Part of it, another Conſideration from the 
preſent State of Things is to be added, to 
call upon the Clergy to ſet about the Du- 
ties of their Calling; and that is, the Con- 
tempt they are generally fallen under, the 
Injuſtice they daily meet with, in being 
denied their Rights, and that by ſome out-,, 144.75 
of Principle, and by others out of down- 
right and undiſguiſed Sacriledge. I know 
a great deal of this is too juſtly, and too 
truly to be caſt on the Poverty of the Cler- 
gy: But what can we ſay, when we find 
often the pooreſt Clerks in the richeſt Li- 
vings? whoſe Incumbents not content to 
devour the Patrimony of the Church, while 
they feed themſelves, and not the Fleck out of 
it, are ſo ſcandalouſly hard in their Allow- 
ance to their Curates, as if they intended 
equally to ſtarve both Curateand People: And 
is 1t to be ſuppoſed, that the People will 
think themſelves under a very ſtrict Obliga- 
tion of Conſcience, to pay religiouſly all 
that is due to one, who ſeems to think him» 
ſelf under no Obligation to labour for it? 
And fince it is a Maxim founded upon na- 

; tural 
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tural Equity, That the Benefice is given Fav; thy 


Office ; Men will not have great Scruples'in 
denying the Benefice, where the Office is 
neglected, or ill performed. And as for the 
too common Contempt that is brought on 
the Clergy, how guilty ſoever thoſe may 
be, who out of Hatred to their Profeſſion 
dei piſe them for their Work's Sate; yet we 
who feel our ſelves under theſe Diſadvan- 
tages ought to reflect on thoſe Words of 


the Prophet, and ſee how far they are ap- 
* ii. 7, plicable to us; The Prieſt's Lips ſhould keep | 


8, 9. Knowledge, and they ſhould Pr the Law, at 


his Mouth, for be is — Meſſenger of the Lord 


of Hoſts. But ye are departed out of the Way, ye 
have cauſed many to ſtumble at the Law ; There- 
fore have J alſo made you contemptible and baſe 
before all People, according as you have not kept 
my Ways, but have been partial in my Law. If 
we ſtudied to honour G O D, and ſo to do 
Honour to our Prafeſſion, we might juſtly 
hope that he would raiſe it again to that 
Credit which is due to it; and that he 
would make even our Enemies to be at 
Peace with us, or at leaſt afraid to hurt or 
offend us. And in this we have good Rea- 
ſon to reſt aſſured, ſince we do not find 
many Inſtances of Clergymen, who live 
and labour, who preach: and viſit as they 
ought to-do, that are under any eminent 
Degrees of Contempt : if ſome do deſpite 
| | thoſe 
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toſs that are faithful to their Truſt, yer 
hey muſt do it ſecretly; they dare not ſhew 
it, as ] as their Deportment procures 
hem the — which we muſt confeſs 
does generally follow true Worth, and hear- 
ty Labours in the Miniſtry, 

Theſe are Things of ſuch Conſequence, 
that it may ſeem a Conlideration too full 
of ill Nature, of Emulation, and of Jea- 
louſy, if I ſhould urge upon the Clergy 
the Diviſions and Separation that is form- 
ed among us; though there is a terrible 
Word in the Prophet, that belongs but too 
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come brutiſh, and have not ſought the Lord; 
therefore they ſhall not proſper, and all their 
Flocks ſhall be ſcattered. If we led ſych 
Exemplary Lives as became our Character, 
if we applied our ſelves wholly to the 
Duties of our Profeſſion; if we ſtudied ta 
out- lve, and out- labour thoſe that divide 
from us; we might hope, by the Blefling 
of God, ſo far to overcome their Pre- 
judices, and to gain both upon their E- 
ſteem and Affections, that a very ſmall 
Matter might go a great Way towards the 
healing of thoſe Wounds, which have ſo 
long weakned and diſtracted us. Specula- 
tive Arguments do not reach the Under- 
ſtandings of the greater Part, who are on- 
ly capable of ſenſible ones: And the 
* 
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ſtrongeſt Reaſonings will not prevail, till 
we firſt force them to think the better | 
our Church, for what they ſee in out} 
ſelves, and make them wiſh to be of: 
Communion, in which they ſee ſo much 
Truth, and unaffected Goodneſs and} 
Worth: When they are once brought ſo far, 
it will be eaſy to compaſs all the reſt: If} 
we did generally mind our Duties, and dis. 
charge them faithfully, this would prepare 
ſuch as mean well in their Separation from? 
us, to conſider better of the Grounds on 
vhich they maintain it: and that will beſt] 
enforce the Arguments that we have to lay 
before them. And as for ſuch as divide from 
us with bad Deſigns, and an unrelenting |} 
Spite, they will have a ſmall Party, and aÞ 
feeble Support, if there were no more Occa- | 
caſion given to work on the Affections of the | 
People by our Errors and Diſorders. 

It then either the Senſe of the Wrath of | 
G O D, or the Deſire of his Favour and Pro- 
tection; if Zeal for our Church and Coun- 
try; if a Senſe of the Progreſs of Atheiſm 
and Irreligion; if the Contempt that falls 
on us, and the Injuſtices that are daily done 
us; if a deſire to heal and unite, to purify 
and perfect this our Church: If either the | 
_ Concerns of this World, or of the next, 
can work upon us, and affect us, all theſe 
Things concur to call on us, to apply our 

2 utmoſt 
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i Wucmoſt Care and Induſtry to raiſe the Ho- 
oW:our of our holy Profeſſion, to walk worthy 
of it, to perform the Engagements that we 
came under at the Altar, when we were de- 


<hWMdicated to the Service of GO D, and the 
Church; and in all Things both to adorn 
r, our Religion and our Church. 

It is not our boaſting that the Church of 
England is the beſt reformed, and the beſt 


re conſtituted Church in the World, that will 
ſignify much to convince others: We are 
too much Parties to be believed in our own 
= Cauſe. There was a Generation of Men 
that cried, The Temple of the Lord, the Temple 
of the Lord, as loud as we can cry, The Church 
of England, The Church of England : When 
yet by their Sins they were pulling it down, 
and kindling that Fire which conſumed it. 
It will have a better Grace to ſee others 
boaſt of our Church, from what they ob- 
ſerve in us, than for us to be crying it up 
with our Words, when our Deeds do decry 
it. Our Enemies will make ſevere Infe- 
rences from them; and our Pretenſions will 
be thought vain and impudent Things, as 
long as our Lives contradict them. 

It was on Deſign to raiſe in my ſelf, and 
in others, a deep Senſe of the Obligations 
that we lie under, of the Duties of our 
Functions; of the Extent of them, and of 
che Rewards that follow them; and 1 ob- 

erve 
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ſerve the proper Methods of performing 
them, ſo as they may be of the greateſſ 
Advantage both to our ſelves and others, 
that I have entred on theſe Meditations, 
They have been for many Years the chic 
Subjects of my Thoughts: If few have writ 
on them among us, yet we have St. Gregory | 
Nazianzen's Apologetick, St. Cbryſoſtom's 
Books of the Prieſthood, Gregory the Great's| 
Paſtoral, and Bernard's Book of Conſidera- 
tion, among the Ancients, and a very great 
Number of excellent Treatiſes, writ lately 
in France upon them. I began my Studies 
in Divinity with reading theſe, and I never} 
yet grew weary of them; they raiſe ſo many 
noble Deſigns, they offer ſuch Schemes, 
and carry ſo much of Unction and Life in} 
them, that I hope an imperfe&t Eſſay this | 
Way may have ſome Effect. For the 
Searcher of Hearts knows, I have no Deſign 
init, ſave this of Stirring up, in my ſelf and 
others, The Gift which was given by the Im: 
poſition of Hands. 
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8 which by the Providence of G O D I. ſtill am. 
bo that a longer Courſe of Experience and Ob- 
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= carefully, to ſee if there was Cauſe given to al- 
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T is above Twenty Tears ſince this Book 
was firſt Publiſhed by me, and now that 
thoſe who have a Concern in it think fit 

o reprint it, I thought it became me to review 


er any Part of it, or to add any Thing to it. 
I wrote it when Iwas newly put into the Poſt 


ervation may have brought more Things to my 
ew than I could at that Time reflett on. n 
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T own this is my favourite Book : which, if it 
bas raiſed Indignation in the Minds of ſome, 
who are perhaps ſenſible that many Things in it 
touch them in too tender a Part ; yet on the other 
Hand it has brought me ſuch ſerious Acknow. 
ledgments from many Perſons, to me otherwiſ: | 
unknown but by their Letters, of the Benefit they | 
received by it; that I humbly bleſs G O D who! 
made me an Inſtrument in any Sort of Promoting | 
HIS Glory, and Edifying H 1 S Church, by | 
awakening the Conſciences of ſo many Clergymen | 
zo a better Senſe of their Duty, and to more 
Diligence in the Diſcharge of it. 
Jam now in the 5oth Year of my Age, and 
as I cannot ſpeak long to the World in any Sort, 
fo I cannot hope for a more ſolemn Occaſion than 
this of ſpeaking with all due Freedom both 10 
the preſent and to the ſucceeding Ages : Therefore 
T lay hold on it to give a free Vent to thoſe ſad 
Thoughts that lie on my Mind both Day and 
Night, and are the Subject of many ſecret 
, Mournings. - I dare appeal to that GOD, to 
whom the Secrets of my Heart are known, and 
to whom I am ſhortly to give an Account of my 
Miniſtry, that 1 have the true Intereſts of thi; 
Church ever before my Eyes, and that I purſue 
them with a ſincere and fervent Zeal ; if I am 
miſtaken in the Methods I folliw, G OD, to | 
whom the Integrity of my Heart is known, will 
not lay that to my Charge. I cannot look on, 


without the deepeſt Concern, when I ſee imminent 
| Rm 
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Ruin hanging over this Church, and by Conſe- 
uence over the whole Reformation. The out- 
ward State of Things is black enough, GO D 
knows ; but that which heightens my Fears 
riſes chiefly from the inward State into which 
we are unhappily fallen. I will, in examining 
this, confine my ſelf to that which is the Subject 
of the following Boot; I mean the Clergy. 
Our Ember Weeks are the Burden and Grief 


| | of my Life. The much greater Part of thoſe who 


come to be ordained are ignorant to a degree, 
not to be apprehended by thoſe who are not obliged 
to know it. The eaſieſt Part of Knowledge is 
that to which they are the greateſt Strangers; I 
mean the plaineſt Partsof the Scriptures, which 
they ſay, in Excuſe of their Ignorance, that their 
Tutors in the Untverſities never mention the 
Reading of to them; fo that they can give no 
Account, or at leaſt a very imperfect one, of the 
Contents even of the Goſpels. Thoſe who have 
read ſome few Books, yet never ſeem to have read 
the Scriptures. Many cannot give a tolerable 
Account even of the Catechiſm it ſelf, how ſhort 
and plain ſoever. They cry and think it a ſad 
Diſgrace to be denied Orders, ibo the Ignorance 
of ſome is ſuch, that in a well regulated State 
of Things, they wou'd appear not knowing enough 


do be admitted to the Holy Sacrament. 


This does often tear my Heart. The Caſe is 
not much better in many,who having got into Or- 
ders come for Inſtitution, and cannot make it 


appear 
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appear that they have read the Scriptures or any 
one good Book ſince they were ordained ;, ſo that 
the ſmall Meaſure of Knowledge upon which they 8 
got into Holy Orders not being improved, is in 
4 Way tobe quite loſt ; and then they think it a 
great Hardſhip if they are told they muſt know i 
the Scriptures and the Body of Divinity better, 
before they can be truſted with a Care of Souls: 
Theſe Things pierce one's Soul, and make bim 
often cry out, Oh that I had Wings like a 
Dove, for then would I fly away and be 
at Reſt. I bat are we like to grow to? In what | 
a Caſe are we, io deal with any Adverſary, | 
Atheiſt, Papiſt, or Diſſenters, or in any Sort to | 
promote the Honcur of G O D, and carry on the | 
great Concerns of the Goſpel, when ſo groſs an 
Jenorance in the Fundamentals of Religion has | 
ſpread itſelf ſo much among thoſe who ought 
to teach others, and yet need that one teach 
them the firſt Principles of the Oracles of | 
GOD? 
Paliticts and Party eat out among us not only 

Study and Learning, but that which is the only 
_ Thing that is more valuable, a true Senſe of Re- 
ligion, with a ſincere Zeal in advancing that ® 
for which the Son of GOD both lived and 
died, and to which thoſe who are received into 
Holy Orders have vowed to dedicate their Lives 
ana Labours, Clamours of Scandal in any of | 
the Clergy are not frequent, it is true, and 
GODbe thanked for it : But a remiſs untbinking 
Conr/e 
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Courſe of Life, with little or no Application to 
Study, and the bare performing of that, which if 
not done, would draw Cenſures when complained 
of, without ever purſuing the Duties of the Pa- 
floral Care in any ſuitable Degree, is but too 
common, as well as too evident. 

But if there is too viſible a Coldneſs among us, 
in that which requires our greateſt Heat and 
Zeal ; there is a great deal of flaming Heat 
about Matters, in which more Gentleneſs and a 
milder Temper would both look better, and more 
effeftually compaſs that which is deſigned by it; 
1 mean the bringing the Diſſenters into our Com- 
munion. Bitter Railings, and a rough Behavi- 
eur, cannot make many Converts. To ſtudy the 
Grounds of their Separations threughly, toanſwer 
them calmly and ſolidly, and to treat their Per- 
ſons with all Gentleneſs, expreſſing no Uneaſine(s 
at the Liberty granted them by Law, is a Me- 
thod that will never fail of ſucceeding to a great 
Degree, eſpecially on the riſing Generation. O- 
ther Methods do confirm their Prejudices, and 
heighten their Averſion to theſe who treat them 
as Enemies on deſign to ruin them, and not as 
Friends on deſign to gain them. 

GOD be thanked we are delivered from a 
Remnant of Popery, that ſtuck too long to us, 
1 mean Perſecution for Conſcience Sate: For the 
Breaches on a Man's Liberty or Goods are as 
really a Perſecution, as that which ſtrikes at his 
Perſon. They may be in ſome Inſtances more uneaſy ; 
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as a ſingle Death is not ſo formidable, as to be 
forced to live under great Neceſſities, perhaps 
ith a numerous Family. And if we judge of 
this Matter by our Saviour*s Rule, of doing to 
others what we would have others to do to 
us, our Conſcieuces would ſoon decide the Que- 
ftion : If we will but honeſily ask our ſelves how 
we would have thoſe of another Religion deal 


with us, if we were living in Countries where 
wemuſt depart from the Legal Eſtabliſhment, if 
we do truly follow the Diftate of our Conſcience, 
But if our Zeal in Point of Conformity ſeems tco 


ſtrong, there is no great Reaſon to ſiſpect many | 


of much Zeal, with relation to Popery, tho that 
is our ſtanding Enemy perpetually employed in 
working our Ruin, with many Hands and much 
Heat; while we ſeem to be in a State of Indolence 
and Inſenſibility on that Side, as if there was 
no Danger from thence. When at any Time we 
are in a Fright, ue are apt to cry out; but that 
is no fooner over, than we are in no Apprehen- 
fions of any further Danger. And to their great 
Comfort, wwe have found out a new Diviſion to 
add to thoſe wwe laboured under before; which we 
know they managed verydextrouſly for their wn 


Ends, ſhifting Sides as a Turn was to be ſerved © 


by it : But now the Mine 1s more ſucceſsfully 
played, ſince not only the Breach between us and 
Diſſenters is very artfully widened, but wwe are 
unbaprily broken among our ſelves, and under 


the Names of high and lowChurch, there is a 
| | new 
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new Scene opened for Jealouſy and Animoſity ; 
which has been managed with ſuch Art and 
Succeſs, that Bodies of Men owning the ſame 
Religion and Worſhip, and the ſame Government 
bothin Temporals and Spirituals, are yet as much 


alienated from one another, if not more, than if 


their Differences were ever ſo great and viſible. 

IT will ſay nothing that may juſily provoke 
any; but ſince I my ſelf am ranked among the 
Low Church-men, I will open all that I know 
that is particular to them, and then leave it to 
others to judge what Reaſon can be given for en- 
tertaining ſuch hard Thoughts of them. 

They are cordially and conſcientiouſly zealous 


for the Church, as eſtabliſhed by Law: But yet 


they think no human Conſtitution is ſo perfect, 
but that it may be made better, and that the 
Church would be both more ſecure and more un- 
exceptionable, if the Adminiſtration of the Diſ- 
cipline were put into other Hands, and in a bet- 
ter Method. They lay the Foundation of all that 
they believe in the Chriſtian Religion in the Scrip- 
tures : Theſe and theſe only are the Meaſures 
and Standard of their Faith, No great Names 
nor ſhews of Authority over-awe them : They 


ſearch the Scriptures, there they ſeek and find 


their Faith. | 
They think that in Matters declared to be in- 


different, no Harm could follow on it, if ſome Re- 

gard were had to the Scruples of thoſe who di- 

vide from us, in order to the fortifying the mT 
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by Uniting us among our ſelves : But till that 
can be done, they think a kind Deportment to- 
wards Diſſenters ſoftens their Prejudices, and 
diſpoſes them to hearken to the Reaſons which 
they offer to them, with all the Force they can, 
but without the Aſperity of Words, or a con- 
temptuous Behaviour; in which they have ſucceed. - 
ed ſo well, that they fee no Cauſe to change their | 
Conduct. 

They do indeed make a great Difference be- 
tween Diſſenters and Papiſts : They conſider the 
one as a Handful of People true to the Proteſtant 3 
Religion, and to cur national Intereſts, not capable 
of doing us much Miſchief, and who are, as far 
as appears to them, contented with their Tolera- 
tion, and are only deſirous to ſecure and maintain 
it. They have another and a very different Opinion 
of Popery : They conſider that Church not only | 
with Relation to the many Opinions and Practices 
held by them, ſuch as Tranſubſtantiation, Pur- 
galery, and the Wor ſhipping Saints and Images, 
and a great many more : They are perſuaded 
that theſe are falſe and ill grounded, but they 
could eaſily bear with them, as they do with 0- 
ther Errors : But they conſider Popery as a 
Conſpiracy againſt the Liberty and Peace of Man- 
kind, on deſign to engroſs the Wealth of the 
World into their own Hands ; and to deſtroy all 
that ſtand in their Way, ſticking at no Practice, 
bow falſe, baſe, or cruel ſoever, that can ad- 
vance this. This is the true Ground of their 


Zeal 
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Zeal againſt Popery, and indeed againſt every 
Thing that has a Tendency that Way. 

The pretending to an Independency of the 
Church on the State, 15 not only in their Opinion 
a plain Attack made on the Supremacy veſted by 
Law in the Crown, and a caſting a Diſgrace on 
our Reformers, and on every Step made in the 
Reformation, which are openly owned by the chief 
Promoters of this new Conceit : But it is a direct 
Oppoſition to the famed Place ſo much ſtretched by 
the ſame Perſons to ſerve other Purpoſes, in the 
13th of the Romans, Let every Soul be ſubject 
to the higher Powers, in which all Subjects 
are equally comprebended, The Laws of G O D 
are certainly of a ſuperior Obligation to any bu- 
man Authority ; but where theſe Laws are ſi- 
lent, certainly all Subjects of what Sort ſoever 
are bound to obey the Laws of the Land where 
they live. 

The raiſing the Power and Authority of ſa- 
cred Functions beyond what is founded on clear 
Warrants in Scripture, is they think the readieſt 
Way to give the World ſuch a Jealouſy of them, 
and ſuch an Averſion to them, as may make them 
loſe the Authority that they ought to have, while 
they pretend to that they have not. 

They dare not Unchurch all the Bodies of the 
Proteſtants beyond Sea; nor deny to our Di/- 
ſenters at home, the federal Rights common to all 
Chriſtians; or leave them to uncovenanted 


Mercy. They do not anrul their Baptiſms, or 


b 4 think 
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think that they ought to be baptized again in a 
more regular Manner, before they can be ac- 
counted Chriſtians. They know of no Power in a 


Prieſt to pardon Sin, other than the declaring 


the Goſpel Pardon, upon the Conditions on which 
it is offered. They know of no Sacrifice in the 
Euchariſt, other than the Commemorating that 
on the Croſs, with the Oblation of the Prayers, 
Praiſes, and Almſgtving, preſcribed in the Of- 
fice. They are far from Condemning private 
Judgment in Matters of Religion: This Strikes - 
at the Root of the whale Reformation, which 
could never have been compaſſed, if private Men 
have not a Right to judge for themſelves ; on 
the contrary, they think every Man is bound ta 
fudge for himſelf, which indeed he ought to do, 

in the Fear of God, and with all Humility and 
Caution. They lock on all theſe Notions as 
Steps tewards Popery; tho they do not conclude. 


that all thoſe who have made them, deſigned 


that by ſo doing. 

This is a ſhort Account of the Low Church- 
mens Notions, with Relation to Matters of Re- 
ligion among us : As to our temporal Concerns, they 
think all that Obedience and Submiſſion that is 
fetiled by our Laws, to the Perſons of our Princes, 
ought to be paid them for Conſcience ſake : But if 
a miſguided Prince ſhall take on him to diſſolve 
eur Conſtitution, and to ſubject the Laws to his 
Pleafure, they think that if God offers a Remedy, 
1% ts to be received ne all Tha . For 

6 theſe 
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beſe Reaſons they rejoiced in the Revolution, and 
Tntinue faithful and true to the Settlement then 
Wnade ; and to the ſubſequent Settlements, They 
Wink there is a full Power in the Legiſlature to 
ellle the Crown, and to ſecure the Nations: And 
Y they have taken the Oaths enjoined with a goed 
WConſcience, and with fixed Reſolutions of adbe- 
ring firmly to them, without any other Views 
but ſuch as the Laws and the Oaths purſuant to 
Whem do direct. They know of no unalterable or 


Uundefeaſible Right, but what is founded on the 


3 


1W. | 
= This is their fixed Principle; and they are the 
more fixed in this, when they remember that a 
Prince educated among us, and ſingularly obliged 
yy the Zeal our Church As fer his Ad- 
¶vancement to the Throne, upon which he made 
great Acknowledgments and Promiſes, and who 
%% his Temper ſeemed as much inclined to keep 
© them as his Religion could admit of ; yet upon 
bis Elevation did ſo entirely forget all this, that 
be ſeemed peculiarly ſharpened againſt thoſe who 
of. all others had the leaſt Reaſon to have ex- 
efied it from him. 

This was notorious and evident in the Father : 
What then can be expefted from him who calls 


himſelf his Son, Nobo has bad his Breeding in 7 


Jan abſolute Government, where Proteſtants are 
Wferſecuted with an unrelenting Cruelty, and who 
bas been obliged to wander ſo long beyond Sea, 


and ſtands attainted and abjured here, and is 
loaded 
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loaded with other Indignities; but that as his Re. 
ligion is ſtill the ſame cruel and bloody Conſpiracy 
againſt Proteſtants that it was, ſoit muſt haveii|® 
full Swing in one ſharpen d by ſo muchProvocatin, 
It bewrays a monſtrous Ignorance of the Prin. 
ciples and Maxims, as well as of the Hiſtory ff 
Popery, to imagine that they can ever depart fran 
the Deſign of extirpating Hereticks, ſettled by 
much Authority, held Sacred by them. Even 
Lookin the Low Church-man towards a PojihF 
Pretender, is to him both Perjury and Treaſon. | 

I have thus freely opened all that I know f 

the Principles of thoſe called the Low Church. 
nien among us. I will not pretend to tell what 
are ibe Principles of thoſe calld the High Churcb. 
men; I know them too little to pretend to te 
what their Maxims and Views are. I will ill 
great Foy own my Miſtakes and Miſapprehenſion:F 
of any of them, who, upon this candid avowin 
what the Low Church-men hold, will come h 
have juſter and more charitableThoughts of them; 
and upon that will concur with them in ſuch | 
Meafures and Counſels as may yet give us fon 
Hope, if that is not now too late, or maybe at lea} 
an Abatement of our Miſery, if not a Repriev' 
from it. I unwillingly mention a long diſap- 
pointing among us as to Convocation Matters, | 
J will avoid ſaying any Thing that may 

give a new Irritation, my Deſign being to do al 
I can to heal our Breaches. I will not enter inn 
the Merits of the Cauſe further, than to obſer 

| | that 
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„ that the Biſhops have begun no new Practices, 
ut go in the Steps in which their Predeceſſors 
went, without varying from their Practices in a 
I Tittle : They find themſelves bound down to the 
3 Methods they adhere to by ſuch a Series of Pre- 


& cedents,that unleſs the Legiſlature interpoſes, they 

7 think they cannot alter them. They have made no 

ne Attempts, nor have they invaded a 

= Rights of which they found the Clergy in Poſſeſ- 

3 fon. And what is there in all this to occaſion 

FR ſuch tragical Out-cries? And to engage ſo many 
= of the Bodies of the Clergy into Fealouſies of 


ibeir Biſhops, and into Combinations againſt 


= them, as if they were betraying the Church and 
. 7 its Liberties. 
= *Tis true, many of us oppoſed the Occaſional 
Bill, from which ſuch great Things were expett- 
ed. We thought there were ill Deſigns under 
it; we thought it ill timed; we look*d on it as 


= tending to a Breach on the Toleration : And now 


that the Bill is paſs without any Oppoſition, we 

= hear of no great Effefts it has had; ner are 
Frealouſies extinguiſhed; the chief Promoters of it 
are ſcarce thanked for it. But ſince wwe are ſo 


openly attack*d, and as it were expoſed to the In- 


| x ulis and Fury of diſtrafted Multitudes, we may 


be pardoned, if we venture on ſomewhat like an 


Imitation of what the great Apoſile writ upon a 
like Occaſion, calling it indeed a Folly, for it 
will paſs for ſuch with inveterate and inflamed 
Firits. What haveother Biſhops done to expreſs 


their 
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their Zeal for the Church, and their Fidelity u 


their Vows, and to what became their Chara. 
Her and Station, that we have not done! Hay 
we not lived ſo that we may ſay, Ye are Witnel. 
ſes? and, which is more, GOD alſo, hoy 
holily, juſtly and unblameably we have be. 
haved our felves among you ? How ready 


bave we been Preaching in Seaſon, and out g 


Seafon, opening the whole Counſels of G O D 1 
the Flock committed to our Charge? How care- 
ful are we in Examining and Inſltrufting thoſe 
who come to us for Orders and Inſtitutions ? 
How frequent in Confirming, and in the other 
Duties belonging to our Function? So that we 
may ſay, What have we done, or what have 
zoe left undone, to merit the unkind Returns we 
meet with * What Reaſon have we given to the 
World by our Manner of Living, to think ve 
bad our Poſts only for the Advantages we reap 
by them, and that we do it even againſt our Con- 


ſciences, and are only waiting an Opportunity to 


betray them. 


This is ſuch a Pitch both of Impiety and Baſe- 


neſs, that few of the worſt Sort of Libertines are 
capable of it; and yet how oft have wwe been 
charged with it ? If this had come only from the 
Enemies of cur preſent Conſtitution, on Deſign 10 
deſtroy the Reputation to which we hope we have 


fome Right, it was what we might expett from 


ative and indigent IM riters, who are looking 


„ fbr another Face of Things, hoping then to be en- 
a. ricbed by curSpoils. But that thoſe who have taken 
all the Oaths enjoined by Law, and who daily 
© concur in all the publick Devotions, ſhould enter- 
© ain and ſpread ſuch Calumnies, and att as the 
under Workmen to thoſe who ſeek our Ruin, is 
bat which deſerves the ſevereſt Cenſures. 

Great Regard is indeed due to ſuch as avory 
their Principles and act according to them; 
eſpecially when they are Loſers and Sufferers by 
it; even their Paſſions and Frailites are to be 
lamented and gently cenſured. But the Impiety 
of Men's taking Oaths againſt their Conſciences, 
and in hope to compenſate for that, their acting 
contrary to them, is of ſo monſtrous a Nature, 
that our Language does not afford Words black 
enough to ſet out its Deformity. 

Me are ſoon to go off the Stage, io a Region of 
Peace and Love, where Malice and Envy can- 
not follot us; he to whom our Integrity is known, 
will pardon all our Frailties, and even all our 
2 Oni fene ; and will deal with us according to 
P gur ſincere Endeavours, from whoſe Hands we 
may expect to receive the more entire Reward, 

the leſs of it that wve receive from Men. 

* Our late bleſſed Primate was perſecuted by 
Malice to the Grave; and that has follow?d him 
= ever ſince he was laid in the Duſt. His great 
W Concern at thoſe black Efforts of Malice, that 
be was purſued with, was becauſe he ſaw they 
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flood in the May to defeat all the good Deſigns 
with which bis Mind laboured. It is true, that 
Retirement to which i1s high Poſt led bim, he 
| never imbarking in Deſigns that be thought fo. 
| reign to it, gave him Leiſure to review and re. 
touch the nobleſt Body of Sermons that, I hope I 
may be allowed to ſay, this Nation, or the World 
ever ſaw; which I mention the rather here, be- 
eauſe they have been publiſhed ſince this Bok 
was firſt printed. 

His chief Support next to his own Conſcience, 
and bis Confidente in God, was from our late 
bleſſed EE N; who was inceſſantly employed, 
in poſſeſſing her Mind with the beſt Schemes, that 
were either laid before her by others, or ſuggeſted 
to ber by ber own Royal Heart, for correcting 
every Thing that was amiſs, and improving 
every Thing that wanted finiſhing amongus. And 
She was waiting for a happy Peace to ſet about 

the executing them: She had arrived at ſuch a 
fuperior Degree of Knowledge, and had ſuch a 
Force of Reaſoning, with an irreſiſtible Sweet- 
neſs of Temper, that if our Sins had not pro- 
wvoked God to blaſt all thoſe Hopes by her early 
Admiſſion to a better Crown, we might have ſeen 
4 glorious Face put on our Church with relation 
to all its Concerns. 

Jam in ſome Sort obliged to mention Her, be- 
cauſe I writ this Book by her Order, as well as 
by our Primate*s, as an Attempt to prepare the 
125 | | 7 
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Scene to many noble Deſigns, which may be opened 

at ſome Time or other, if ever we are ſo happy as 

io endeavour to carry on our Conſtitution to Per- 

© feclion; which in our preſent diſtratted, if not 

© deſperate State, is far out of View, and there- 

© fore muſt be reſerved to a more proper Occaſion. 

But to return to the ſad View of our Diſtra- 

© Tions at home: The Biſhops who find them- 

© ſelves fo unjuſtly cenſured, and their Deſigns ſo 

unbappily obſtructed, ought to humble themſelves 

before God; for it is meet to be ſaid to him, 

I have born Chaſtiſement; that which I 

know not teach thou me. They ought to exa- 

* mine and conſider how far their other Sins may 

© have provoked God to deny his Bleſſing to their 

4 beſt Endeavours ; they ought to ask themſelves, 

© what have they done to render them unwortby 10 

© Build up the Houſe of Gad, and to repair its 

© Breaches ; they ought to mourn in ſecret, both 

Vor their own Sins, and for the Sins of thoſe who 

el themſelves againſt them. They ought to ſearch 

and try their own Hearts, to find out if their 

Pride or Vanity, their Love of Eaſe and Plea- 
| ſure, or any other ſecret Sin is at Root, and 
| defeats all their Labours; they ought to pray 
| more earneſtly both for themſelves and their Fa- 
milies, for their Clergy and their People; and | 

iu ſo doing they may hope either to draw down a | | 

Bleſing from Heaven on all that they ſet about; l 

or at leaſt thas their Prayers ſhall return into 


their own Boſom. 
They 


* n . . r h 
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They ought alſo to cry mightily 10 God, that if 
they are to have a Share in the fiery Trial, they 
may be ſo ſtrengthned in the inner Man, that 
they may by no unbecoming Practices decline or 


avoid it; but may rejoice if they are called i 


ſuffer for the Name of Chriſt, and to ſeal that 
Doctrine which they have jo long preached with 
their Blood; and ſo may glorify him by their 
patient Continuance in well doing, fill the Þ 
receive their Crown. This will be thro th: | 
Bleſſing of God an effeftual Mean either to di-. 


ſipate the Clouds that ſeem to gather, and ar: 


ready to break out into a Storm and horribl: 


Tempeſt, or to procure ſuch a Meaſure of divine 


Aſſiſtances to them in their Sufferings, as may Þ 
make their Blood a Seed for a noble Spring of a 
better State of Things among us. F with Biſhop; 


fo employing their Time, many both of their 


Clergy and Laity did concur in lying in the Duſ: 
before God, and turning to him with their whole 
Hearts, we might hope to ſee better Times than 
we have now in View. God has often delivered 
as, when we were near thelaſt Extremities ; we 
have ſeen in our own Time, ſuch a Chain cf 
kind Providences happily interpoſing, when we 


ſaw no reaſonable Proſpect, that we ought not is 


give all for loft, how dark foever the Face of 
Things may look, if wwe bring our ſelves to ſuch a 


State, that we may have ſtill a Right to hope 
for the like Protection. 


It 
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It cannot be denied but the Appearance is for N 
midable, when <ve ſee that Prince who has en g 
gaged the longeſt and the deepeſt in the Deſign of 
Extirpating our Religion, get out of all bis Trou- 
bles, and accompliſh his vaſt Deſigus, that ſeem*d 
once to be ſo blaſted, that they kbuld not be re- 
trieved ; another Scene is now opening to him 
that promiſes all he can wiſh for, and muſt bring 

uch an Accumulation of Power and Treaſure to 
him, that, humanly ſpeaking, nothing can ſtand 
in his Way. When a great Alliance is once quite 
diſſolved, and when a Word ſo often broken, and 
Edicts ſo often violated, are truſted to and re- 
lied on; ſuch an unexpected Turn will no doubt 
be conſtrued as a Reward from Heaven for his 
Zeal againſt Hereſy: And may very probably en- 
courage him to finiſh what he has done at home, 

by bringing us under the ſame Calamity. 

We know what Engagement he lies under to a 
dying Prince; but wwe cannot know how far his 
Bigotry may even out-do theſe, when he finds him- 
ſelf at the Height of Power and Wealth that be is 
almoſt poſſeſſed of : Promiſes and Oaths can work 
but feebly on one ſo accuſtomed to break thro them. 

When not only Diſpen/ations, but Solicitations 
from Rome, with the Practices of a Confeſſor, 
the View of that Glory that the Work muſt bring 
bim on Earth, with the imaginary View of a 
more eternal Weight of Glory in Heaven, concur ; 


what may not be apprehended from thence ? 
EC Chiefy 
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Chiefly coben ſuch of that Religion, whoſe In- 
tereſts obliged them hitherto to join in preſerving 
us, ſeeing theſe all abandoned and blaſted, may 
either be at beſt indifferent Speftators, or the 
Bigotry that ſurrounds them may be quickned, by 
a Deſire of revenging what they will call the 
giving them up, to concur in compleating our 
Ruin, which in ſuch a State of Things cannot 
reaſonably be thought to be far from us. Beſides, 
if an avozed departing from the ſacred Ties of 
Treaties and Alliances is once openly practiſed, 
it may prove a fatal Precedent. Such Maxims 
are catching and contagious. The Woe denoun- 
ced by the Prophet againſt thoſe that deal trea- 
cherouſly when they are not dealt treache- 
rouſly with, that when they ſhall make an 
End to deal treacherouſly they ſhall be 
dealt treacherouſly with, may come heavily 
with a Face of Retribution, and without Pity. 
Upon the «whole Matter, that I man bring this 

Diſcourſe to a Concluſion : As our Diſunion does 
not only weaken us, but diverts us from that 
which ought to be our main Concern, to the un- 
happy Conſequences that follow formed Parties ; 
fo if wwe will not take IVarning from our Savi- 
our*s Words, That a City or Kingdom divi- 
ded againſt it ſelf cannot ſtand, but muſt 
come toan End, we have Reaſon to appre- 
bend that ſuch a Breach, even without the Ad- 


vantage that an Enemy may make of it, will be 
fatal; 
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Jatal; while by our devouring one another, 
we may come to be conſumed of one 
another : But how much more certain will this 
be, if we have a watchful and powerful Enemy 
ſonear us? To whom wwe may juſily apply the 
Chara#tr given of the evil Spirit, That he goes 


about as a roaring Lion, ſeeking whom he 
may devour. But even our Union, the it 


may fortify us in the Methods of buman Policy, 
| yet it will not ſignify much, unleſs wwe do unite 
in order to our applying our ſelves to the great 

Duties of our Profeſſion, ſo as to ſecure the Favour 
= and Protection of Heaven. We ought not to 
= hope that if wwe continue ſtill in our Sins, and in 
our Security, ſaying with the Fews, The Tem- 
ple of the Lord, the Temple of the Lord; 
or in the modern Stile, The Church, the 
Church, we ſhall not at laſt fall under the 
= /evereſt of all Fudgments denounced by St. Paul 
= zgainſt the unbelieving Jews, in the Words of 
Z /{aiah, Go unto this People and ſay, Hear- 
ing, ye ſhall hear, and ſhall not underſtand ; 
and ſeeing, ye ſhall ſee, and ſhall not per- 
ceive; for the Heart of this People is 
# waxed groſs, and their Ears are dull of 
Hearing, and their Eyes have they cloſed, 
leſt they ſhould ſee with their Eyes, and 
hear with their Ears, and underſtand with/ 
their Hearts, and ſhould be converted, and 
I ſhould heal them. 


To 


* 
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Jo avert all this, let us, the Prieſts and Mi. 
niſters of the Lord, weep before H I M, and ſay, 
Spare thy People, O Lord, and give not thy 
Heritage to reproach, that the Heathen (or 
| Jdolaters) ſhould rule over them. Where- 
fore ſhould they ſay among the People, 
where is their G O D, where is their Church, 
obere is their Reformation? In theſe Exer- 
ciſes I deſire to employ many of my own Hours ; 
and to theſe I invite all who have a true Zeal for 
GOD and HIS Church. 1 


Salisbury the 1 5th of 
November, 1712. 


Qi. Sarum. 
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of the Dign ity of Sacred Employments, 


and the Names and Deſignations given 


to them in Scripture. 


OW low ſoever the Eſteem of 
En dhe Clergy may be ſunk in a 
profane and corrupt Age, and 
how much ſoever the Errors 

and Diſorders of Clergy-men may have 
contributed to bring this not only upon 
themſelves, but upon others who de- 
ſerve better, but are unhappy in being 
mixed with ſo much ill Company; yet 
certainly if we either conſider the Nature 
of things in themſelves, or the Value that 
B 1s 
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is ſet on that Profeſſion, in the Scriptures, it 
will appear that it ought to be conſidered at 
another Rate than it 1s. As much as the 
Soul is better than the Body, and as much as 
the purifying and perfecting the Soul is pre- 
ferable toall thoſe Mechanical Employments 
which *relate to the Body, and as much as 
Eternity is more valuable than this ſnort and 
tranſitory Life ; ſo much does this Employ- 
ment excel all others. 2 
A Clergyman, by his Character and. 
Deſign of Life, ought to be a Man ſepara- | 
ted from the Cares and Concerns of this 
World, and dedicated to the Study and 
Meditation of Divine Matters. Whoſe 
Converſation ought to be a Pattern for o- 
thers ; a conſtant preaching to his People: 
Who ought to offer up the Prayers of the 
People in their Name, and as their Mouth 
to God; who ought to be praying and in- 
terceding for them in ſecret, as well as of- 
ficiat ing among them in publick : Who 
ought to be diſtributing among them the 
Bread of Life, the Word of God; and to be 
diſpenſing among them the ſacred Rites, 
which are the Badges, the Union, and the 
Supports of Chriſtians. He ought to ad- 
moniſh, toreprove, and to comfort them, 
not only by his general Doctrine in his Ser- 
mons, but from Houſe to Houſe ; that ſo he 


may do theſe things more home and ef- 
Mm | k | fectually, 


Of the Paſtoral Care. 
fectually, than can be done from the Pulpit, 
He is to watch over their Souls, to keep 
them from Error, and to alarm them out of 
their Sins, by giving them warning of the 
judgments of God ; to viſit the Sick, and 
to prepare them for the Judgment and Life 
to come. 

This is the Function of a Clergy-man ; 
who that he may perform all theſe Duties 
with more advantage, and better effect, 


| . ought to behave himſelf ſo well, that his 
Z own Converſation may not only be with- 


out offence, but be ſo exemplary, that his 
People may have reaſon to conclude, that 
be himſelf does firmly believe all thoſe 
things which he propoſes to them; that he 


thinks himſelf bound to follow all thoſe 


# Rules that he ſets them; and that they may 
ſee ſuch a ſerious ſpirit of Devotion in him, 
that from thence they may be induced to 
believe, that his chief deſign among them, 
zs to do them good, and to fave their 
Souls; which may prepare them ſo to 
eſteem and love him, that they may not be 
| prejudiced againſt any thing that he does 
and fays in publick, by any thing that they 
obſerve in himſelf in ſecret. He mult al- 
ſo be employing himſelf ſo well in his 
private Studies, that from thence he,may 
be furniſh'd with ſuch a variety of hvely 
Thoughts, divine Meditations, and pro- 
| | B 2 per 


Men, for reſtraining the Injuſtice and Vi- 


bertines, ſeem to deſire to be let looſe; 


+ 
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er and noble Expreſſions, as may enable 


him to diſcharge every Part of: his Duty, 


in ſuch a Manner, as may raiſe not ſo | 
much his own Reputation, as the Credit 
of his Function, and of the great Meſſageof 
Reconciliation that is committed to his Charge: 
Above all Studies, he ought to apply him- 
ſelf to underſtand the Holy Scriptures a. 
right; to have his Memory well furniſhed 
that way, that ſo upon all Occaſions, he 


may be able to enforce what he ſays out F 


of them, and ſo be an able Miniſter of the } 
New Teſtament. 
This is in ſhort the Character of a true 
Clergyman, which is to be more fully | 
opened and enlarged on in the following 
Parts of this Book. All this looks ſo great 
and ſo noble, that it does not appear necef- Þ 
ſary to raiſe it, or to inſiſt on it more fully, 
Indeed it ſpeaks its own Dignity ſo ſenſibly, Þ 
that none will diſpute it, but ſuch as are Þ 
open Enemies to all Religion 1 in general, 
or to the Chriſtian Religion in particular; 
and yet even few of theſe are ſo entirely 
corrupted, as not to wiſh that External 
Order and Policy were kept up among 


olence of unruly Appetites and Paſſions ; 
which few, even of the Tribe of the Li- 


ſince the Peace and oy of Mankind, re- 
quire 
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: quire that the World be kept in Method, | 


and under ſome Yoke, ; 
It will be more ſuitable to my Deſign, to 
ſhew how well this Chara#er agrees with 
that which is laid down in the Scriptures 
concerning theſe Offices. I ſhall begin firſt 
with the Names, and then go on to the 
Deſcriptions, and laſtly proceed tO the Rules 
that we find in them. 
The Name of Deacon that is now appro- 


4 priated to the loweſt Office in the Church, 


was in the time that the New en 


was writ, uſed more promiſcuoufly: For the 


Apoſtles, the Evangeliſts, and thoſe whom the 
Apoſtles ſent to viſit the Churches, are all 
called by this Name. Gentrally in all thoſe 
Places where the word Miniſter is in our 
Tranſlation, it is Deacon in the Greek, 
which ſignifies properly a Servant, or one 


who labours for another. Such Perſons 
are dedicated to the immediate Service of 


God ; and are appropriated to the Offices 


3 and Duties of the Church ; ſo this term 


both expreſſes the Dignity and the Labour 
of the Employment. 
The next Order carries now the Name of 


FE Presbyter, or Elder; which though at firſt 


it was applied not only to Biſhops, but to the 
Apoſtles themſelves; yet in the ſucceeding 
Ages, it came to be appropriated to the 
Second Rank of the Officers in the — 
B 3 t 


1 Tim. v. 
15. 


in inſpecting the Deportment and 


Chr 
Novice, one newly converted to the Faith; 
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It either ſignifies a Seniority of Age, or of 
ny, in oppoſition to a Neophite or 


but by common Practice, as Senate or 85 
nator, being at firſt given to Councellors, 
by reaſon of their Age, came afterwards to 
be a Title appropriate to them; ſothe Title 


Preſbyter (altered in pronunciation to be in 


Engliſh, Prieſt) or Elder, being a Chara- 


cter of Reſpect, denotes the Dignity ofthoſe Þ 
to whom it belongs: But ſince St. Pau! 
divides this Title either into two different 


Ranks, or into two difterent Performances 


of the Duties of the ſame Rank, thoſe that 
rule well, and thoſe that labour in word and We 
doctrine; this is a Title that ſpeats both the 


Dignity, and likewiſe the Duty belonging 
to this Function. 
The Title which is now by the Cuſtom 


of many Ages given to the higheſt Functi. 


on in the Church, of Biſbop, or Inſpeclor, and 
Overſeer, as it imports a Dignity in him, 
as the chief of thoſe who labour; ſo it does 
likewiſe expreſs his obligation to Care and 
Diligence, both in obſerving, and over- 
ſeeing the whole Flock, and more ſpecially 

— 
of his Fellow Workmen, who are ſubordinate 
to him 1n the Conſtitution of the Church, 
yet ought to be eſteemed by him in imita- 


tion of the Apoſites, his YG; his Fellow 


La bourers, 
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Labourers, and Fellow Servants, Next to 
the Names of the Sacred F anon ſhall 
conſider the other Deſignations and Figures, 
made uſe of to expreſs them. | 

The moſt common is that of Paſtor or 
Shepherd, It is to be remembred, that in 
the firſt ſimplicity. of Mankind for many 
Ages, Men looked after their own Cattle, 
or employed their Children in it; and 
when they truſted that Care to any other, 
it was no ſmall ſign of their Confidence, 
according to what Jacob ſaid to Laban. 
The care of a good Shepherd was a Figure 
then ſo well underſtood, that the Prophet 


expreſſes God's Care of his People, by his, Iſa. xl. 11. 


of his feeding them as a Shepherd, carrying his 
Lambs in his Boſom, and gently leading them 
that were with young. Chriſt alſo calls him- 


ſelf the good Shepherd, that knew his Sheep, Joh. x. 1. 


and did not as a hireling, fly away when the 
wolf came, but laid down his life for his ſheep. 
This then being ſo often made uſe of in both 
Teſtaments, is an Expreſſion of the great 
Truſt committed to the Clergy, which 
likewiſe ſuppoſes a great, a conſtant, and a 
tender Care in looking to, in feeding or in- 
ſtructing, in watching over, and guarding 
the Flock againſt Errors and Sins, and their 
being ready to offer themſelves to the firſt 
Fury of Perſecution. | 


B 4 The 
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The Title of Stewards or Diſpenſers, 
which is the moſt Honourable in a Houſe- 
hold, is alſo given to them. Theſe aſſign 
toevery one his due ſhare, both of Labour 
and'of Proviſion ; theſe watch over them, 
and have the Care and Order of the other 
Servants aſſigned to them, So in this great 
Family, of which Chriſt is the Head, the 
Stewards are not only in a Poſt of great 
Dignity, but-alſo of much Labour: They 
ought to be obſerving the reſt of this Houſe- 
hold, that they may be faithful in the Di- 
ſtribution, and ſo encourage, admoniſh, 
reprove or cenſure, as there is occaſion for 
Ids >>; 5 
They are alſo called Ambaſſadors, and this 
upon the nobleſt and moſt deſirable Meſ- 
ſage; for their buſineſs is to treat of Peace 
between God and Man; to them is given 
the Word or Doctrine of Reconciliation ; they 
are ſent by Chriſt, and do ſpeak in God's 
Name; as if God did beſeech men by them ; ſo 
do they in Cbriſt's ſtead, who is the Mediator, 
preſs men to be reconciled to God: Words of a 


very high Sound, of great Truſt and Dig- 


nity, but which import likewiſe great Ob- 
ligations. An Ambaſſador is very ſolicitous 
to maintain the Dignity of his Character, 


and his. Maſter's Honour; and chiefly to 


carry on that which 1s the main Buſineſs 
that he is ſent upon, which he is always 
contriving 
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contriving how to promote: So if the Ho: 
nour of this Title affects us as it ought to 
do, with a juſt Value for it, we ought at 
the ſame time to conſider the Obligations 
that accompany it, of living ſuitable to it, 
anſwering in ſome ſort, the Dignity and Ma- 
jeſty of the King of kings, that has committed 
it to us; and of labouring with all poſſible 
Diligence, to effectuate the great Deſign on 
which we are. ſent; the reconciling Sinners 
to God: The York having in itſelf a pro- 
portion to the Dignity of him that ya 
us in it. 

Another, and yet a more clorious Title, 
© is that of Angels, who as they are of a pure 


and ſublime Nature, and are called a fa. Rev. ii. 3. 


ming fire, ſo they do always behold the Face of * 
our heavenly Father, and ever do his will ; and © 
are alſo miniſtring ſpirits, ſent forth to miniſter 
to them that are appointed to be the beirs of 
ſalvation This Title is given to Biſhops 
and Paſtors; and as if that was not enough, 
they are in one place called not only the 
Meſſengers or Angels of the Churches, but 
alſo the glory of Chriſt. The natural Impor- 
tance of this is, that Men to whom this 
Title is applied, ought to imitate thoſe hea- 
venly Powers, in the elevation of their Souls, 
to contemplate the Works and Glory of 
God, and in their conſtant doing his will, 


more particularly in miniftring to the —_ 
0 


IP viii. 


Heb. ii. 
F*. } 


Ezek. iii. 
17. 
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of thoſe, for whom the great Angel of the 
Covenant made himſelf a Sacrifice. | 

I do not among theſe Titles reckon thoſe 
of Rulers or Governors, that are alſo given 
to Biſhops, becauſe they ſeem to be but 
another Name for Bi/hops, whoſe Inſpection Þ 
was a Rule and Government, and ſo carried 
in its Signification both Authority and La- 
bour. To theſe Deſignations, that carry 


in them Characters of Honour, but of Ho. 


nour joyned to Labour, and for the fake of Þ 
which the. Honour was due; according to 
that, eſteem them very highly for their Works 
ſake; I ſhall add ſome other Deſignations, 
that in their Significations carry only Labour 
without Honour, being borrowed from La- 
bours that are hard, but no way honourable, 
They are often called Watchmen, who 
uſed to ſtand on high Towers, and were to 
give the Alarm, as they ſaw Occaſion for 
it: Theſe Men were obliged to a conſtant 
Attendance, to watch in the Night, as well 
as in the Day: So all this being applied to 
the Clergy, imports that they ought to be 
upon their Yatch-Tower, obſerving what 
Dangers their People are expoſed to, either 
by their Sins, which provoke the Judg- MW 
ments of God; or by the Deſigns of their 
Enemies; they ought not by a falſe Reſpect, 
to ſuffer them to ſleep and periſh in their 
Sins; but muſt denounce the Judgments of 


God 
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God to them, and rather incur their Diſ- 
pleaſure by their Freedom, than ſuffer them 
to periſh in their Security. | 
St. Paul does alſo call Churchmen by the 


Name of Builders, and gives to the Apoſtles 


the Title of Maſter-huilders; this imports 1 Cor. iii. 


both hard and painful Labour, and like- 10. 


wiſe great Care and Exactneſs in it, for 
want of which the Building will be not 
only expoſed to the Injuries of Weather, 


but will quickly tumble down; and it gives 


us to underſtand, that thoſe who carry this 
Title, ought to ſtudy well the great Rule, 
by which they muſt carry on the Intereſt 
of Religion, that ſo they may build-up their 


people in their moſt holy faith, ſo as to be a 


building fitly framed together. 

They are alſo called Labeurers in God's 1 Cor. iii. 
8 labourers in his vineyard and bar. Fit 
veſt, who are to /ow, plant and water, and: . 
to cultivate the Soil of the Church. This Mat. ix. 
imports a continual return of daily and hard 37: 38. 
Labour, which requires both Pain and Di- g C . 
ligence. They are alſo called Soldiers, 

Men that did war and fight againſt the pnilip. il 
Powers of Darkneſs. The Fatigue, the 25. 
Dangers and Difficulties of that State of 

Life, are ſo well underſtood, that no Appli- 

cation is neceſſary to make them more ſen- 


lable. 
And 


12 


Mat. xx. 


28. 
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And thus by a particular Enumeration of 


either the more ſpecial Names of theſe Of. 


fices, ſuch as Deacon, Prieſt and Biſhop, Ru. 


ler and Governor, or of the Deſignations 


given to them of Shepherds or Paſtors, Steu- 
ards, Ambaſſadors and Angels, it appears that 


there is a great Dignity belonging to them, 


but a Dignity which muſt carry Labour with 


it, as that for which the, Honour is due: 


The other Titles of Watchmen, Builders, La- 
bourers and Soldiers, import alſo that they are 
to decline no Part of their Duty, for the 


Labour that is in it, the Dangers that may 
follow, or the ſeeming Meanneſs that may 
be in it; ſince we have for this ſo great a 
Rule and Pattern ſet us by, our Saviour, 


who has given us this Character of himſelf, 
and in that a Rule to all [that pretend to 
come after him, The Son of man came not 10 
be miniſtred unto, but to miniſter. This was 


ſaid upon the proud Contentions that had 


been among his; Diſciples, who ſhould be 
the greateſt : Two of them preſuming up- 
on their 'near Relation to him, and pre- 
tending to the firſt , Dignity in his King- 
dom; upon that he gave them to under- 
ſtand, That the Dignities of his Kingdom 
were not to be of the ſame Nature with 
thoſe that were in the World. It was not 
Rule or Empire to which they were to pre- 
tend; The Diſciple was not to be above 5 
Lor 
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Lord And he that humbled himſelf to be 
the laſt and loweſt in his Service, was by 
ſo doing really the firſt. 

Ne himſelf deſcended to the waſhing bis John xiii. 

8 Diſciples feet; which he propoſeth to their? 

Imitation; and that came in latter Ages to 

be taken up by Princes, and acted by them 

in Pageantry : But the plain Account of that 

Action is, That it was a prophetical Em- 

blem; of which Sort we find: ſeveral In- 

ſtances, both in Jaiab, Feremiah and Ezekiel : 
The Prophet doing ſomewhat that had a 
© myſtical Signification in it, relating to the 


subject of his Prophecy: So that our Sa- 


= viour's waſhing the Feet of his Diſciples, 
imported the Humility, and the deſcending 
to the meaneſt Offices of Charity, which 
be recommended to his Followers, particu- 
larly to thoſe whom he appointed to preach 
bis Goſpel to the World. 


CHA P. 
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CHAP I 


Of the Rules ſet down in Scripture for 
thoſe that miniſter in holy Things; 
and of the Corruptions that are ſet 


forth in them. 


Intend to write with all poſſible Sim- 
plicity, without the Affectations of a 
ſtrictneſs of Method: And therefore I will 
give one full View of this whole Matter, 
without any other Order than as it lies in 
the Scriptures : And will lay both the Rules 
and the Reproofs that are in them toge- 
ther, as Things that give Light to one ano- 
Levit. viii. ther. In the Law of Moſes we find many 
| very particular Rules givenfor the Waſhing 
and Conſecration of the Prieſts and Levites, 
chiefly of the holy Prieſt. The whole 
Tribe 5 Levi was fanRtified and ſeparated 
from the common Labours, either of War 
or Tillage : And though they were but one 
in twelve, yet a tenth of all was appointed 
for them: They were alſo to have a large 
Share of another tenth ; that ſo they might 
be not only delivered from all Cares, by 
that large Proviſion that was made for 
them, but might be able to relieve the Ne- 


cellities of the Widows and Fatherleſs, the 
| Poor 
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poor and the Strangers that ſojourned a- 
mong them; and by their Bounty and Cha- 
© ricy, be poſſeſſed both of the Love and E- 
ſteem of the People. They were holy to the 
Iord; they were ſaid to be /anified or de- 
b dicated to God; and the Head of their 
: Order carried on his Mitre this Inſcripti- 
© on, Holineſs to the Lord. The many Waſh- 
ings that they were often to uſe, chiefly in 
doing their Functions, carried this Significa- 
tion in them, that they were appropriated 
to God, and that they were under very 
ſtrict Obligations to a high Degree of Pu- 
Erity ; they might not ſo much as mourn for 
their dead Relations, to ſhew how far they Levit. xxi. 
Fought to riſe above all the Concerns of 1- 

© #2 and blood, and even the moſt excuſable 

& Paſſions of human Nature. But above all 

3 Things, theſe Rules taught them, with 

what Exactneſs, Decency and Purity they 

ought to perform thoſe Offices that be- Lev. xxii. 
longed to their Function; and therefore 3» 4. 
when Aaron's two Sons, Nadab and Abihu, 
tranſgreſſed the Law that God had given, Levit. x. 
Are came out from the Lord, and devoured them ; 7 

and the Reaſon given for it, carries in it a 
perpetual Rule: I will be ſanfified iu all wer. 3. 
ben that draw near to me, and before all the © 
People I will be glorified : Which import, that 

ſuch as miniſter in holy Things, ought to 

behave themſelves ſo, that God's Name may 
' be 


1 Sam. 11 11. 
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be glorified by their Means; otherwiſe, thi 
God will glorify himſelf by his ſevere Judg. 
ments on them. A ſignal Inſtance of which 
we do alſo find in Eli's two. Sons, whoſt 
Impieties and Defilements, as they made 
the People to abhor the offering of the Lord, 
ſo they alſo drew down, not only heavy 
Judgments on themſelves, but on the whol: 
Houſe of Eli; and indeed on the whol:Þ 


Nation. 
But beſides the Attendance which the Þ 


_ Prieſts and Levites were bound to give u 


the Temple, and on the Publick Service 
there, they were likewiſe obliged to ſtudy 


the Law, to give the People warning ou 
of it, to inſtruct them in it, and to con- 


duct them, and watch over them: And 
for this Reaſon they had Cities. aſſignel | 
them in all the Corners of the. Land; 
that ſo they might both more eaſily ob. 
ſerve the Manners of the People, and that 
the People might more eaſily-.have re- 
courſe to them. Now when that Nation 


became corrupted both by Idolatry and 


| Immorality, God raiſed up Prophets to be 


extraordinary Monitors to them; to de- 
Clare to them their Sins, and to denounce 


thoſe Judgments which were coming upon 


them, becauſe of them; we find the 8. 
lence, the Ignorance, _ the Corruption 5 


of their Paſtors, their Shepherds, and ther 
Walk 
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Watchmen, is a main Article of their Charge; 
ſo Iſaiah tells them, that their Watchmen 1a. lvi. 10. 
were blind, ignorant, dumb dogs, that could not 
hart; ſleeping, lying down, and loving to flum- 
ber : Yet theſe careleſs Walchmen were'cove- 
tous and inſatiable, They were greedy dogs, 
which could never have enough ; ſhepherds they 
were, that could not underſtand ; but how re- 
miſs ſoever they might be in God's Work, 
they were careful enough of their own : 
Dey all looked to their own way, every one to 
a 8 his own gain from his quarter, They were, no 
doubt, exact in levying their Tythes and 
HFirſt- fruits, how little ſoever they might do 
for them, bating their bare Attendance at 
the Temple, to officiate there; ſo guilty 

they were of that reigning Abuſe, of think- 

ing they had done their Duty, if they either 

by themſelves or by Proxy, had performed 

their Functions, without minding what was 
| incumbent on them, as Watchmen, or Shep- 

herds. In Oppoſition to ſuch careleſs and 

corrupt Guides, God promiſes to his Peo- 
ple, To ſet Watchmen over them that ſhould 
| never bold their peace day or night. . 
As the Captivity drew nearer, we may 

eaſily conclude, That the Corruptions 
both of Prieſt and People increaſed, which 
"I ripened them for the Judgments of God, 

that were kept back by the Reformations 

which Hezekiah and Joſiah had made; but 
| C at 
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at laſt, all was ſo depraved, that though 
God ſent two Prophets, Feremiah and Exe. 
kiel, to prepare them for that terrible Cala- 
. mity, yet this was only to ſave ſome few 
among them; for the Sins of the Nation 
er. v. 2. Were grown to that height, that though 
Keck xiv. Moſes and Samuel, Noah, Job and Daniel, 
14. had been then alive, to intercede for them, 
yet God declared that he would not hear 
- them; nor ſpare the Nation for their ſakes: Þ 

ſo that even ſuch mighty Interceſſors could 
only ſave their own Souls. In this deplo- 
rable State we ſhall find that their Prieſt; 
and Paſtors had their large Share. The 
Jer. ii. 8. Prieſts ſaid not, Where is the Lord ? They that 
handled the law, knew me not, the Paſtors alſo 
tranſgreſſed againſt me; and their Corruption 
went ſo far, that they had not only falſe 
Prophets to ſupport them, but the People, 
who, how bad ſoever they may be them- 
| ſelves, do generally hate evil Prieſts, grew to 
Jer. v. 32. be pleaſed with it. The Prophets propbeſ 
falſely; and the Prieſts bear rule by their 
means: and my people love to have it ſo: 
Jer. vi. 13. From the Prophet even to the Prieſt, every one 
= xzUt- dealt falſly. And upon that, a Wo is denounced 
: againſt the Paſtors that deſtroyed and ſcattered 
the Sheep of God's Paſture. They by their 
Office ought to have fed the People; but 

ver. 11. inſtead of that, bey had ſcattered the flock, 
and driven them away, and bad not viſited 
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them : Both prophet and prieſt were profane; 
their wickedneſs was found even in the Houſe 
of God. In Oppoſition to all which, God 
promiſes by the Prophet, that he would 
ſet Shepherds over them, that ſhould feed them ; ver. 48. 
ſo that the people ſhould have no more reaſon to 
be afraid of their paſtors, or of being miſled 
by them; and he promiſed upon their re- 
turn from the Captivity, togive them paſtors 
according to his own heart, who ſhould feed them 
with knowledge and underſtanding, 
In Ezekiel we fin] the ſolemn and ſevere 
charge given to Watchmen, twice repeated; 
that they cught to warn the wicked from bis 
= wickedneſs ; otherwiſe, though be ſhould indeed 
die in his ſin, Cod would require his blood at Ezek.iit.17 
© the watchman's hand; but if be gave warning, — 
be bad by ſo doing delivered bis own ſoul. In * 
that Prophecy we have the guilt of the 
Prieſts ſet forth very heinouſly. Her prieſts Ezek.xxii. 
* have violated my law, and profaned my holy 26. 
8 things; they have put no difference between 
* the holy and profane, the clean and the un- 
clean, and have hid their Eyes from my ſab- 
* baths; the Effect of which was, that God 
* was profaned among them. This is more fully 
& proſecuted in the 34th Chap. which is all Ezek. 
addreſſed to the ſhepherds of Iſrael, Wo be to xxxiv. 
* the ſhepherds of Iſrael, that do feed themſelves: * 
Should not the Shepherds feed the Flock ? Ye eat 
ive Fat, and ye cloath you with the Wool, ye 

C2 "*- 
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kill them that are fed, but ye feed not the Flock : 


Then follows an Enumeration of the ſeveral 
Sorts of Troubles that the People were in, 
under the Figure of a Flock, to ſhew how 
they had neglected their Duty, in all the 
Parts and Inſtances of it; and had truſted to 
their Authority, which they had abuſed to 
Tyranny and Violence. The deſcaſed have ye 
not ſtrengthened, neither have ye healed that 


which was ſick, neither have ye bound up that 


which was broken, neither have ye brought again 
that which was driven away, neither have ye 


fought that which was loſt; but with force and. 


with cruelty have ye ruled them ; upon which 
follows a terrible Expoſtulation, and De- 
nunciation of Judgments againſt them: / 
am againſt the ſhepherds, ſaith the Lord, I will 
require my flock at their hands, and cauſe then 
to ceaſe from feeding the flock ; neither ſhall the 
ſhepherds feed themſeFves any more, And in 
the 44th Chap. of that Prophecy, one Rule 
is given, which was ſet up in the primitive 
Church, as an uralterable Maxim, That 
ſuch Prieſts as had been guilty of Idolatry, 
ſhould not do the Office of a Prieſt any 
more, nor come near to any of the holy 
Things, or enter within the Sanctuary, but 
were ſtill to bear their Shame : They might 


miniſter in ſome inferior Services, ſuch as 
keeping the Gates, or ſlaying the Sacrifice; 


but they were ſtill to bear their Iniquity. 
RY EM I have 
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Prophets, which relates to the falſe Prophets, 
becauſe I will bring nothing into this Diſ- 


courſe that relates to Sins of another Order 


and Nature. In Daniel we have a noble 
Expreſſion of the value of ſuch as urn Men 
to Righteouſneſs, That they ſhall ſhine as the 
Stars for ever and ever, In Hoſea we find 
among the Sinsand Calamitiesof that Time, 
this reckoned as a main Cauſe of that horrid 
Corruption, under which they had fallen, 
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Ihave paſſed over all that occurs in theſe 


Dan. xii, 
6 


there being no truth, no mercy, nor knowledge Hoſ. iv. 1, 
of God in the Land; which was defiled by 2, 6. 


_ fwearing, lying, killing, ſtealing and commit - 


ting adultery. My people are deſtroyed for lack 
of knowledge : To which is added, Becauſe 
thou baſt rejected knowledge (or the inſtruct- 
ing the People) I will alſo reject thee, that 
thou ſhalt be no prieſt to me; ſeeing thou haſt 
forgot the Law of thy God, I will alſo forget 
thy Children. That corrupt Race of Prictts 


| attended ſtill upon the Temple, and offered 


up the Sin- Offering, and feaſted upon their 
Portion; which is wrong rendred They eat 
up the Sin of my people; for Sin ſtands there, 
as in the Law of Moſes, for Sin-Offering : 
Becauſe. of the Advantage this brought 
them, they were glad at the abounding of 
Sin; which is expreſſed by their ſetting their 
Heart, or lifting up their Soul to their Ini- 
quity : The Concluſion of which is, that 

| C 3 they 
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they ſhould be given up for a very heavy curſe, 
of, like prieſis like people. In Joel we find the 


Duty of the Prieſts and Miniſters of the 


Lord, ſet forth in Times of great and ap- 
proaching Calamities, thus : They ought 
to be Interceſſors for the People, and 10 


Joel ii. 17. weep between the porch and the altar; and ſay, 


Spare thy people, and give not thine heritage 10 
reproach, that the heathen ( Strangers and 
Idolaters) ſhould rule over them : Wherefore 
ſhould they ſay among the people, Where is their 
God? There is in Amos a very black Cha- 


racter of a depraved Prieſthood, Their 


prieſts teach for hire, and their prophets di- 

vine for Money. | | 
Theſe were the fore-runners of the De- 
ſtruction of that Nation: But though it 
might be expected, that the Captivity ſhould 
have purged them from their Droſs, as it 
did indeed free them from all Inclinations to 
Idolatry; yet other Corruptions had a deeper 
Root. We find in Zechariab, a curſe againſt 
the idol ſhepherd, who reſembled the true 
Shepherd, as an Idol does the Original : But 
he was without Senſe and Life. Vo be to 
the idol ſhepherd that leaveth the flock : The 
Curſe is figuratively expreſſed, The ſword 
Hall be upon his arm, and his right eye: (The 
Things that he valued moſt ) his arm fall 
be clean dried up, and bis right eye ſhall be 
utterly darkned : But this is more * 
| | F 
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ſet out by Malachi, in an Addreſs made to 


the Prieſts; And, now, O ye prieſts, this Mal. ii. 1. 


commandment is for you ; Tf you will not hear, 
and if you will not lay it to heart, to give glory 
unto my name, Iwill even ſend a curſe upon you, 
and I will curſe your bleſſings ; yea I have curſed 
them already, becauſe ye do not lay it to heart. 
hen the firſt Covenant with the Tribe 
of Levi is ſet forth; My covenant was with 
him, of life and peace : the law of truth was 
in his mouth, and iniquity was not found in his 
lips : he walked with me in peace and equity, 
and did turn many from their iniquity : for the 


© prieſts lips ſhould preſerve knowledge, and they 
* ſhould ſeek the law at his mouth ; for he is the 


meſſenger of the Lord of Hoſts : All this ſets 
forth the State of a pure and holy Prieſthood: 
But then follow terrible Words ; But ye are 
departed out of the way, ye have cauſed many 
to ſtumble at the law : Ye have corrupted the 
covenant of Levi, ſaith the Lord of Hoſts. 
Therefore have I alſo made you contemptible and 
baſe before all the people; according as ye have 
not kept my ways, but have been partial in the 
law. Their ill Example made many loath 
both their Law, and their Religion : They 
had corrupted their Inſtitution, and ſtudied 
by a groſs Partiality, to bring the People 
to be exact in thoſe Parts of the Law, in 
which their Wealth, or their Authority was 

C'4 concerned; 
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concerned ; while they neglected the more 
eſſential and indiſpenſible Duties. 

Thus far have I gone over the moſt im- 
portant Places, that have occurred to me in 
the Old Teſtament, relating to this Matter; 


upon all which, Iwill only add one Remark, 


That though ſome Exception might be made 
to thoſe Expreſſions, that import the Dig- 
nity and Sanctification of thoſe who were 
then conſecrated to the holy Functions, as 
Parts of that inſtituted Religion, which 

ad its Period by the coming of Chriſt ; yet 

uch Paſſages as relate to moral Duties, and 
to the Obligations that ariſe out of natural 
Religion, have certainly a more binding 
Force, and ought to be underſtood and ex- 

la ined in a more elevated and ſublime Senſe, 
under the new Diſpenſation, which is inter- 
nal and ſpiritual; compared to which, the 
old is called the Letter and the Fleſb: There- 
fore the Obligations of the Prieſts, under 
the Chriſtian Religion, to a holy ſtrictneſs WW 


of Lite and Converſation, to a diligent At- 


tendance on their Flock, and for inſtructing 
and watching over them, muſt all be as 
much higher, and more binding, as this new 
Covenant excels the old one. 
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8 Paſſages out of the New Teſtament, re- 
l lating to the ſame Matter. 


, 'HIS general Conſideration receives a 
3 vaſt Improvement from the great Ex- 
ample that the Author of our Religion, be 
great Biſhop and Shepherd of our Souls, has ſet 
us; who went about, ever doing Good; to 
whom it was as his meat and drink, to do 
| the will of his Father that ſent bim: he was 
be good ſhepherd that knew his Sheep, and 
laid down his Life for them. And ſince he 
ſet ſuch a Value on the Souls of that Flock 
which he hath redeemed, and purchaſed 
with his own Blood; certainly thoſe to | 
whom he has committed that York of Re- i 
| conciliation which ſtood himſelf ſo dear, _—_ 
| ought to conſider themſelves under very 
ſtrict Obligations, by that Charge of which 
they muſt give a ſevere Account at the 
great Day, in which the Blood of all thoſe 
vho have periſhed through their Neglect 
and Default, ſhall be required at their 
Hands. Yer becauſe I will not aggravate 
this Argument unreaſonably, I will make 
no uſe of thoſe Paſſages which relate im- 
mediately to the Apoſtles : For their A un- 
10n 
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tion being extraordinary, as were alſo the 
Aſſiſtances that were given them for the 


Diſcharge of it, I will urge nothing that 
belongs properly to their Miſſion and 


uty. 

In the Character that the Goſpel gives 
of the Prieſts and Phariſees of that Time, 
we may ſee a juſt and true Idea of the 
Corruptions into which a bad Clergy is apt 
to fall. They ſtudied to engroſs the Know. 
ledge of the Law to themſelves, and to 
keep the People in Ignorance, and in 


blind Dependance upon them: They were 


zealous in leſſer Matters, but neglected the 
great things of the Law: They put on an 
outward Appearance of Striftneſs, but un- 
der that there was much Rottenneſs: They 


| ſtudied to make Proſelites to their Religi- 


on, but they had ſo depraved it, that they 
became thereby worſe Men than before: 
They made great ſhews of Devotion, of 
Praying, and Faſting much, and giving 
Alms ; 'but all this was to be ſeen of Men, 
and by it they devoured the Eſtates of 
poor and ſimple People: They were very 
ſtrict in obſerving the Traditions and Cu- 
ſtoms of their Fathers, and of every thing 
that contributed to their own Authority or 
Advantage; but by ſo doing they made 


void the Law of God: In a word, the) 
had no true Worth in themſelves, and ha. 
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ted ſuch as had it: They were proud and 
© ſpiteful, falſe and cruel, and made uſe of 
the Credit they were in with the People, 
© by their complying with them in their Vi- 
© ces, and flattering them with falſe Hopes, 
co ſet them on to deſtroy all thoſe who diſ- 
covered their Corruptions, and whoſe real 
and ſhining Worth, made their counterfeit 
ſhew / of it the more conſpicuous and odious. 
In this ſhort View of thoſe enormous Diſor- 
ders, which then reigned amongſt them, we 
have a full Picture of the corrupt State of 
bad Prieſts in all Ages and Religions; with 
this only Difference, That the Prieſts in our 
\ © Saviour's Time were more careful and exact 
in the external and viſible Parts of their 
# Converſation, than they have been in other 
Times: in which they have thrown off the 
very Decencies of a grave and ſober De- 
portment. 
But now to go on with the Characters 
and Rules that we find in the New Teſta- 
nent. Our Saviour as he compared the 
Work of the Goſpel in many Parables to a 
Feld and Harveſt, ſo he calls thoſe whom 
his Father was to ſend, the labourers in that 
$ harveſt ; and he left a Direction to all his 


both the Vocation and Divine Miſſion of 
| the Clergy, and the Prayers of the Church 


to 


wp 


Followers, to pray to his Father that he would Mat. ix. 
end labourers into his harveſt. Out of which 37” 


Luke xii. 
42. 
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to God for it, that are among us fixed t 
the Ember- Weeks, have been gathered by iſ 
many pious Writers. In the Warnings that 


our Saviour gives to prepare for his ſecond 
coming, we find the Characters of good 
and bad Clergymen ſtated, in Oppoſition 


to one another, under the Figure of Su. 


ards: The Good are both wiſe and faithfy, 


they wart for his coming, and in the men 

while are dividing to every one of their fel 
ſervants his portion to eat in due ſeaſon, that 
is, their Proportion both of the Doctrit 


and Myſteries of the Goſpel, according to 


their ſeveral Capacities and Neceſſities: | 


But the bad Sewards are thoſe who put the 


evil Day far from them, and /ay in thi WM 
heart the Lord 2 coming, upon which 
they eat, drink, and are drunken : they indulg: 


their ſenſual Appetites even to a ſcandalous 
Exceſs, and as for their fellow ſervant; 


Inſtead of feeding, of inſtructing, or watch- 


ing over them, they beat them, they exet- 
ciſe a violent and tyrannical Authority over 
them. Their State in the next World i 
repreſented as different as their Behaviour in 
this was, the one ſhall be exalted from being 
a Steward to be a ruler over the houſhold, t0 
be a king and a prieſt for ever unto Gut; 


whereas the other Hall be cut aſunder, and 


ſhall have his portion with unbelievers. 
| The 
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| The 1oth of St. John is the Place which 
both Fathers, and more modern Writers, 
rave chiefly made uſe of to ſhew the Diffe- 
rence between good and bad Paſtors. The 
aud Shepherds enter by the Door, and Chriſt 
is this Door by whom they muſt enter; that 
Yis, from whom they mult have their Voca- 
tion and Miſſion ; but the hte 17 and robber, 
who comes to kill, ſteal, and deſtroy, af 
eib up ſome other way : Whatever he may do 
in the rityal Way for Form's Sake, he has in 
his Heart no Regard to Zeſus Chri/}, to the 
Honour of his Perſon, the Edification of 
his Church, or the Salvation of Souls; he 
E intends only to raiſe and enrich himſelf ; 
and ſo he compaſſes that, he cares not 
how many Souls periſh by his Means, or 
through his Neglect. 7! he good Bepberd 
8 knows bis ſheep ſo well, that he can call them 
| by name, and lead them out, and they hear his 
voice; but the hireling careth not for the ſheep, 
be is a ſtranger to them, they know net his 
| vice, and will not follcxp bim. This is ur- 
ged by all, who have preſſed the Obligati- 
on of Refe dence, and of the perſonal "La 
boursof the Clergy, as a plain divine and 
indiſpenſible Precept: and even in the 
Council of Trent, tho* by the Practices of the 
Court of Rome, it was diverted from de- 
| claring Reſidence to be of Divine Right, the 
| Decree that was made to enforce it, urges 
this 
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this Place to ſhew the Obligation to it. 
The gaedfbepherd feeds the flock, and looks 
for paſture for them, and is ready to give hi 
life for the ſheep; but the bad Shepherd i 
repreſented as a hireling that careth not fu 
the fock, that fees the wolf coming, and up 
thatleaveth the ſheep and fleeth. This is, it i 
true, a Figure, and therefore I know it; 
thought an ill way of reaſoning to build 


too much upon figurative Diſcourſes ; yet 


on theother Hand, our Saviour having de- 
livered ſo great a Part of his Doctrine in 


Parables, we ought at leaſt ro conſider the 


main Scope of a Parable; and may well 
build upon that, tho' every particular Cir 
cumſtance in it cannot bear an Argument, 
1 ſhall add but one Paſſage more from 
the Goſpels, which is much made uſe of by 


all that have writ of this Matter. When 


our Saviour confirmed St. Peter in his Apo- 
ſtleſhip, from which he had fallen by his 
denying of him, as in the Charge which he 


John xii. thrice repeated of feeding his lambs and bi 


15. 


ſheep, he purſues ſtill the Figure of a Shep- 
herd; ſo the Queſtion that he asked preps 
ratory to it, was, Simon, loveſt thou me mor- 
than theſe? From which they juſtly gather, 


that the Love of God, a Zeal for his Ho- 


nour, and a preferring of that to all other 
things whatſoever, is a neceſſary and in- 


diſpenſible Qualification for that holy Em- 


; ploy- 
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ployment; which diſtinguiſhes the true 
lk; Veſberd from the Hireling ; and by which 
only he can be both animated and fortified, 
to go through with the Labours and Diffi- 


„ culties, as well as the Dangers and Suffer- 
1 ings, which may accompany it. * 
When St. Paul was leaving his laſt Charge 


vith the Biſbops that met him at Epheſus, he 
ſtill makes uſe of the ſame Metaphor of 


ubich the Holy Ghoſt hath made you biſhops or 
© overſeers, to feed the Church of God, which 
be hath purchaſed with his own Blood. The 
Words are ſolemn, and the Conlideration 
# enforcing them is a mighty one; they im- 
port the Obligations of the Clergy, both 
to an Exactneſs in their own Deportment, 
and to earneſt and conſtant Labours, in I- 

mitation of the Apoſtle, who during the 

three Years of his Stay among them, had 


JC 


@ Shepherd in thoſe often cited Words, Take Acts xx. 
heed to your ſelves, and to all the flock over 5 


been ſerving God with all humility of mind, 19. 


| 21th many tears and temptations ; and had 
| not ceaſed to warn every one, both night and 


day with tears; and had taught them pub- ver. 29. 


| lickly, and from houſe to bouſe. Upon which 
he leaves them, calling them all to Witneſs 


/ 


that he was pure from the blood of all Men. r, . * 


There has been great Diſputing concern- 
| ing the Perſons to whom theſe Words were 
addreſſed; but if all Parties had ſtudied 

more 


* 
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more to follow the Example here propoſe, 
and the Charge that is here given, which ar 
Plain and eaſy to be undeſtood, than to be 
contending about things that are mor: 
doubrful ; the good Lives and the faithfyl 
Labours of Apoſtolical Biſhops, would hay: 
contributed more both to the edifying and 
healing of the Church, than all their Ar. 
guments or Reaſonings will ever be able ty 
do. | 

St. Paul reckoning up to the Romans the 
ſeveral Obligations of Chriſtians, of all 
Ranks, to Aſſiduity and Diligence in their 
Callings and Labours, among others he 
numbers theſe, Miniſters, let us wait on ou 
miniſtring, or he that teaches on teaching, be 
that ruleth wwith diligence. In his Epiltle to 
the Corinthians, as he ſtates the Dignity of 
the Clergy in this, that they ought to be 
accounted of as the miniſters of Chriſt, and 
flewards of the myſteries of God ; he adds, 
that it is required in flewards that a man bt 
found faithful, In that Epiſtle he ſets down 
that perpetual Law, which is the Founda- 
tion of all the Proviſion that has been made 


x Cor. ix. for the Clergy, That the Lord hath ordained 


14 


that they which preach the goſpel ſhould live of 
 thegoſpel. But if upon that, the Laity have 
looked on themſelves as bound to appoint. 
fo plentiful a Supply, that the Clergy might 


have whereon to live at their Eaſe ot in 
| Abun- 
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Abundance; then certainly this was in- 


tended, that they being freed from the 
Troubles and Cares of this World, might 


attend continually the miniſtry of the word Act 


| of God and on prayer. Thoſe who do that 
Work negligently, provoke the Laity to repent 
| of their Bounty, and to defraud them of 
it. For certainly there are no ſuch Enemies 
| to the Patrimony and Rights of the Church, 
as thoſe who eat the fat, but do not preach the 
| goſpel, nor feed the flock. Happy, on the 
other Hand, are they, to whom that Cha- 
# rafter, which the Apoſtle aſſumes to him- 
ſelf, and to Timothy, does belong; Therefore 
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ſeeing we have received this miniſtry, as we have 1 Cor. iv. 
received mercy wefaint not: but have renounced i- ** 


8 the hidden things of diſhoneſty, not walking in 
8 craftineſs, nor handling the word of God deceit- 
| fully, but by manifeſtation of the truth, com- 
mending our ſelves to every man's conſcience in 
| the ſight of God. In the Epiſtle to the Ephe- 
| fans, we have the Ends of the Inſtitution 
of all the Ranks of Clergymen ſet forth in 
| theſe Words. He gave ſome apoſtles, and 
ſome prophets, and ſome evangeliſts, and ſome 


| paſtors and teachers: for the perfecting of the Eph. iv. 
| ſaints, for the work of the miniſtry, for the 11,12, 13. 


| eaifying the body of Chriſt ; till we all come in 
| theunity of the faith, and of the knowledge of 
| the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the 
| meaſure of the ſtature of the fulneſs of ay 
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In theſe Words we ſee ſomething that is ſo 
vaſt and noble, ſo far above thoſe ſlight and 

oor Performances, in which the far greater 
Part do too eaſily ſatisfy themſelves; that 
in Charity to them we ought to ſuppoſe 
that they have not reflected ſufficiently on 
the Importance of them; otherwiſe they 
would have in ſome ſort proportion'd their 
Labours to thoſe great Deſigns for which 
they are ordain'd; and would remember 
the Charge given to the Coloians to ſay to 
Archippus, who it ſeems was remils in the 
Diſcharge of his Duty, Take heed to the Mi. 
niſtry which thou haſt received in the Lord, 
that thou fulfil it. 

The Epiſtles to Timothy and Titus are the 
Foundation of all the Canons of the Church, 
In theſe we have the Characters of Biſhops 
and Deacons, as well as the Duties belong- 
ing to. thoſe Functions, ſo particularly ſet 
forth, that from thence alone every one 
who will weigh them well may find ſuffi- 
cient Inſtruction how he ought to behave him. 
ſelf in the Houſe of God. In theſe we ſee 
what Patterns thoſe of the Clergy ought 


1 Tim. iv. to be in Mord, (or Doctrine) in Conver/ation, 
12,13, 14, in Charity, in Spirit, in Faith, and in Purity; 


they cught to. give Attendance to Reading, 10 
Exhortation, and to Doctrine; that is, both 
to the inſtructing and exhorting of their 
; People. 
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People. They cught not to neglect the Gift that 
was given to them by the laying on of Hands ; 
they ought to meditate on theſe things, to give 
themſelves wholly to them, that ſo their profiting 
may appear unto all; and to take heed to them- 
| ſelves and their Doftrine, and to continue in 
* them; for in ſo doing they ſhall both ſave them- 
| ſelves and thoſe that hear them. Thoſe that 
| govern the Church are more particularly 


* out preferring one before another, doing nothing 
| by Partiality, by domeſtick Regards, the 
} Conſiderations of Friendſhip, Interceſſion, 
or Importunity ; and, above all, that they 
lay Hands ſuddenly on no Man; to which are 
added Words f great Terror, Neither be 
| thou Partaker of other Mens Sins: Keep thy 
ſelf pure, Which ought to make great Im- 
| preſſion on all thoſe with whom the Power 
of Ordination is lodg'd, ſince they do plain- 
| ly import, that ſuch as do ordain any raſh- 
| ly without due Enquiry, and a ſtrict Exa- 
{ mination, entitle themſelves to all the Scan- 
dal they give, and become Partners of their 
| Guilt 3 which, if well conſider'd, muſt needs 
| make all ſuch as are not paſt feeling, uſe 
great Care and Caution in this ſacred 
| Truſt, Biſhops are the Depoſitaries of the 
Faith, which they are to keep pure, and 

to hand down faithfully according to theſe 
2 Words, 
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N charged, before God, the Lord Jeſus, and the i Tim. v. 
bol Angels, that they obſerve theſe things wwith- 21, 22. 
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2 Tim. ii. Words, And the things which thou haſt heard 


2, 3, 4 


of me among many witneſſes, the ſame commit 


thou to faithful men, who may be able to teach 
others alſo. Upon this he prepares the Biſhops 
for Difficulties, to endure hardneſs as a good 


ſoldier of Feſus,Chriſt. And according to that 


Figure, ſince thoſe that go to War do not 
carry unneceſſary Burdens with them which 
may encumber or retard their March, he 
adds, No man that warreth entangleth himſelf 
with the affairs of this life, that he may pleaſe 


bim who hath choſen him for a Soldier. Up- 


on this it is that all thoſe Canons, which 
have been made in ſo many Ages of the 
Church againſt Church-mens meddling 
with Secular Affairs, have been founded; 
than which we find nothing more frequent: 
Iy provided againſt, both in the Apoſtolical 
Canons, in thoſe of Antioch, in thoſe made 
by the General Council of Calcedon, and 
in divers of the Councils of Carthage : But 
this Abuſe had too deep a Root in the 
Nature of Man to be eaſily cured. St. Paui 
does alſo in this Place carry on the Meta- 
phor, to expreſs the Earneſtneſs and Inde- 
farigableneſs of Clergymens Zeal; that as 
Officers in an Army were ſatisfied with 
nothing under Victory, which brought them 
the Honours of a Triumph, ſo we ought 
to fight, not only ſo as to earn our Pay, 
but for Maftery, to ſpoil and overcome the 

| Powers 
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Powers of Darkneſs; yet even this muſt 
be done lawfully, not by deceiving the People 
# with pious Frauds, hoping that our good 
Intentions will attone for our taking bad 
Methods. War has its Laws as well as ver. 5. 
Peace, and thoſe who manage this Spiritual 
Warfare, ought to keep themſelves within 
the Inſtruct ions and Commands that are 
given them. Then the Apoſtle changing the 
Figure from the Soldier to the Workman and 
| Steward, ſays, Study to ſhew thy ſelf approved un- ver. 15. 
0 God (not to ſeek the vain applauſe of Men, 
but to prefer to all other things the witneſs 
of a good Conſcience, and that in ſimpli- 
city and godly ſincerity, he may walk and 
labour as in the ſight of God) a workman 
© that needeth not to be aſhamed; rightly dividing 
the word of truth : This is, according to 
| the Figure of a Steward, giving every one 
his due Portion; and a little after comes 
| anoble Admonition, relating to the Meek- 
+ neſs of the Clergy towards thoſe that divide 
| from them: The ſervant of the Lord muſſ ver. 24, 
| mot ſtrive; but be gentle to all men, apt to 25, 26. 
| teach, patient, in meekneſs inſtructing thoſe that 
| oppoſe themſelves, if peradventure God will 
| give them repentance, to the acknowledging 
be truth. This is the Paſſage that was 
chiefly urged by our Reformers againſt the 
Perſecuting that the Roman Clergy did 
every where ſet on againſt them: The 
5 D 3 extent 
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extent of it ought to be well conſidered, 
that ſo it may not be ſaid, that we are on- 
ly againſt Perſecution when it lies on our 
ſelves; for if it is a good defence to ſome, 
it is as good to others; unleſs we own that 
we do not govern our ſelves by that Rule 
of doing to others that which we would have 
others do to us. In the next Chapter, we 

- find the right Education of this Biſhop, 

and that which furniſhes 2 Clergyman to 

rform all the Duties incumbent on him: 

2 Tim. ii. From a child thou haſt known the boly ſcrip- 
25. tures, which are able to make thee wiſe unto 

falvation, through faith in Chriſt Feſus : That 

1s, the Old Teſtament well ſtudied, by one 

that believed Jeſus to be the Meſ 1as, and 

that was led into it by that Faith, did diſ- 

| cover to Man the great CEconomy of 
God in the Progreſs of the Light which he 

| made to ſhine upon the World by Degrees, 

unto the perfect Day of the appearing of 

the Sun of Righteouſneſs; and to this he 

adds a noble Character of the inſpired 

ver.16, Writings : All ſeripture is given by inſpira- 

tion of God, and is profitable for doctrine, 

for reproof, for correction, for inſtructing in 

righteouſneſs, that the man of God may be per- 

fect, throughly furniſhed unto all . works, 


The Apoſile goes on and gives Timothy the 
moſt ſolemn Charge that can be ſet out in 


Words; which if underſtood, as belonging 
9 
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to all Biſhops, as the whole Church of God 
has ever done, mult be read by them with 


Trembling. 1 charge thee therefore before , Tim. iv. 
Cod and the Lord Jeſus Chriſt, who ſhall judge 1, 2. 


the Quick and Dead at his appearing, and his 
Kingdom, preach the Word, be inſtant in Sca- 
ſon, out of Seaſon, reprove, rebuke, exhort with 
all Long-ſuffering and Doctrine (that is, with 
great Gentleneſs in the Manner, and Clear- 
neſs and Strength in the Matter of their In- 


ſtructions.) And a little after, Watch thou in yes. 


all things, endure Afliction. do the Work of an 
Evangeliſt ; make full Proof of (or fulfil) thy 
Miniſtry. And as a Conſideration to enforce 
this the more, he tells what a noble and 
agreeable Proſpe& he had in the View of 


his approaching Diſſolution 3 the Time of his Ver. 6. 


departing drew nigh, he was ready to be offer” d 
vp, as a Sacrifice for that Faith which he 
had ſo zealouſly and ſo ſucceſsfully preach- 
ed. And here we have his two great Prepa- 
ratives for Martyrdom 3 the one was look- 


ing on 1 Life and Labours; 7 have ver. 7. 
8 


fought a good Fight, I have finiſh*'d my Courſe, 
I bave kept the Faith: The other was look- 
ing forward to the Reward, that Crown of 


Righteouſneſs which was laid up for him, whith Ver. 8. 


the Lord the righteous Fudge would giue him at 
that Day; and not only to him, but alſo ts all 
thoſe that lov'd his appearing z and certainly 

ä more 
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Ver. 20. 


Tit. ii. 7, 
8. 


Tit. i. 6. by 
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more eſpecially to thoſe who not only lov'd 
it themſelves, but who labour'd ſo as to diſ- 
poſe others alſo to love it. To all theſe 
Conſiderations, tho* nothing needed to have 
been added, to one upon whom they made 
ſo ſtrong an Impreſſion, as they did upon 
Timothy, yet one comes after all, which ought 


to teach us to work out our Salvation with 
Fear and Trembling, ſince St. Paul tells Ti- 
 mothy that Demas, one of the Companions 


of his Labours, had forſaken him; and that 

which prevail'd over him was, the Love of 

this preſent World. | 
Theſe are the Rules and Charges given 


| by St. Paul to Timothy, and in him to all the 


Biſhops and Paſtors that were to come after 
him in the Church. Some of theſe are again 
repeated in his Epiſtle to Titus, where we 
have the Characters ſet out by which he was 
to prepare and examine thoſe Elders or Bi- 

s who were to rule the Houſe of Cod; that 
thoſe being well choſen, they might be able 
ſound Doctrine both to exbort and convince 
the Gainſayers; and that he might do his 
Duty with the more 'Advantage, he charges 
him to ſhew himſelf in all things a Pattern of 


good Worts; in Doctrine ſhewing Uncorruft- 


neſs, Gravity, Sincerity ; and uſing ſuch ſound 
Speech as could not be condemn'd ; that ſo thoſe 
wbo were of the contrary Party (the Fudaizers, 
wha were ſtudying to corrupt the Chriſtian 

| Religion, 
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Religion, by making a Medly of it and 
| Tudaiſm) might have no evil thing to ſay of 
him. And after a glorious but ſhort Ab- 
ſtrat of the Deſign of their holy Religion, 
he concludes that Part of the Epiſtle in theſe 
Words, Theſe things ſpeak and exbort, and re- 
Jute with all Authority. To which he adds a 
Charge, that may ſeem more proper to be 
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addrefs*d to others than to himſelf; Let no Ver. 15. 


| Man deſpiſe thee. The ſame is likewiſe in 
his Epiftle to Timothy, with this Addition, 


Let no Man deſpiſe thy Youth. But theſe 1 Tim. iv. 


Words do import, that it is in a Biſhop's 12. 


own Power to procure due Eſteem to him- 
| ſelf, at leaſt to prevent Contempt, ſince a 
| holy and exemplary Deportment, and faith- 
ful and conſtant Labours, never fail to do 


| that. In the Concluſion of the Epiſtle to the 


Hebrews we find both the Characters of 
| thoſe who had labour'd among them, and 
had ruled them, but who were then dead ; 


and alſo of ſuch as were yet alive. Remem- Feb. xii 


ber them who have the Rule over you,who have 7. 


ſpoken to you the Word of God, whoſe Faith fol- 
low, conſidering the End of their Converſation. 
They had both liv'd and dy'd, as well as 
labour'd, in ſuch a manner, that the remem- 
bring of what had appear'd in them, was 


an effectual Means of perſuading the He- 
brews to be ſteddy in the Chriſtian Religion, 


For 
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For certainly, tho* while a Man lives, let 
him be ever ſo eminent, there is ſtill room 
for Ill-nature and Jealouſy to miſrepreſent 
things, and to ſuſpe& that ſomething lies 
hid under the faireſt Appearances, which 
may ſhew itſelf in due time; all that goes 
off when one has finiſh*d his Courſe, ſo 
that all appears to be of a piece, and that 
he has dy'd as he had liv'd; then the Ar. 
gument from his Converſation appears in 
its full Strength, without any Diminution; 
Bur the Charge given with relation to thoſe 
who then had the Rule over them is no leſs 
remarkable, Obey them that haue the Rult 
over you, and ſubmit your ſelves, for they watch 
for your Souls, as they that muſt giue Account, 
that they may do it with Joy, and not with 
Grief, for that is unprofitable for you. Here 
Obedience and Submiſſion is enjoin*d upon 
the Account of their Rulers watching over 
them and for them ; and therefore thoſe who 
do not watch like Men that know that 
they muſt give Account of that Truſt, have 
no reaſon to expect theſe from their People. 
Of a piece with this is St. Paul's Charge to 
the Theſſalonians, We beſeech you to know (ot 
to acknowledge) them which labour among 
you, and are over you in the Lord, and admo- 
miſh you, and to efteem them very highly in Love 
for their Works ſake. Here both the Sub- 

| miſſion 
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| miſſion and Eſteem, as well as the Acknow- 
| ledgment that is due to the Clergy, is ſaid 
to be for their Works ſake; and therefore 


ſuch as do not the Work, and that do not 


labour and admoniſh their People, have no 
juſt Claim to them. There is another Ex- 
| preſſion in the Second Epiſtle to the Theſſa- 
| /omians that is much urg'd by thoſe who 
| have writ on this Head, That if any would 
| mt work be ſhould not eat; which, if it is a 
{ Rule binding all Men, ſeems to lie much 
| heavier on the Clergy, 
I ſhall conclude all that I intend to bring 
| out of the Scripture upon this Argument, 
with St. Peter*s Charge to the Elders of the 
Churches to which he writ, which is indeed 
ſo full, that tho? in the Courſe of the New 
| Teftament it had not lain laſt, it deſerv'd by 
the Rules of Method to be kept laſt, for 
the cloſing and enforcing all that has gone 
before, and for giving it its full Weight. 
St. Peter deſcends, Epiſt. 1. Chap. v. ver. 1. 
to a Level with them, calling himſelf no 
better than a Fellow-Elder, and a Witneſs of 
the Suffering of Chriſt ; and alſo a Partaker 
of the Glory which was to be reveaPd. Feed 
the Flock of God (ſays he) which is among you, 
(theſe Words will bear another rendring, 
as much as lieth in you) taking the Overſight 
thereof, not by Conſtraint (as forc'd to it by 


Rules, Canons, or Laws) but willingly ; not 


for 


od 
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Lords over God's Heritage (or not 
ſpotick Authority over their ſeveral 
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for filthy Lucre (for tho' God has ordain'd 
that ſuch as preach the Goſpel ſhould live of 
the Goſpel, yet thoſe who propoſe that to 
themſelves as the chief Motive in entring 
into holy Orders, are hereby ſeverely con- 
demn'd) but of a ready Mind, neither as being 
"un a de- 
or Di. 
viſions) but being Examples to the Flock, not 
tyrannizing it over their People; but ac- 
quiring their Authority chiefly by their own 
exemplary Converſation, The Concluſion 
of the Charge is ſuitable to the Solemnity 
of it, in theſe Words; And when the chief 
Shepherd ſhall appear, ye ſball likewiſe receive 
a Crown of Glory that fadeth not away, 
With this I make an end of Citations 
from Scripture. I think it is as plain as 
Words can make any thing, that ſuch as 
are dedicated to the Service of God and of 
his Church, ought to labour conſtantly and 
faithfully, and that in their own Perſons; 
for it is not poſſible to expreſs a perſonal 
Obligation in Terms that are both more 
ſtri& and more ſolemn than theſe are which 
have been cited ; and all the Returns of 
Obedience and Submiſſion, of Eſteem and 
Support, being declar'd to be due to them 
on the Account of their watching over and 
feeding the Flock of God, thoſe who pretend 


to theſe, without conſidering themſelves as 
Ea J under 
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under the other Obligations, are guilty of 
| the worſt ſort of Sacrilege, in devouring the 
things that are /acred, without doing thoſe 
Duties for which theſe are due; and what 
Right ſoever the Law of the Land may 
give thein to them, yet certainly, according 
to the divine Law, thoſe who do not wait 
at the Altar, ought not to be Partakers with , Cor. ix. 
| the Altar; thoſe who do not miniſter about holy 13, 14. 
| things, caught not to live of the things of the 
Temple ; nor ought thoſe who do not preach the 
Goſpel, live of the Goſpel. If I had a mind to 
make a great Shew of Reading, or to tri- 
umph in my Argument with the Pomp of 
} Quotations, it were very eaſy to bring a 
| Cloud of Witneſſes to confirm the Appli- 
cation that I have made of theſe Paſſages of 
| Scripture. Indeed all thoſe who have eithet 
| writ Commentaries on the Scriptures, an- 
| cient and modern, or have left Homilies 
on theſe Subjects, have preſs'd this Matter 
ſo much, that every one that has made any 
Progreſs in Eccleſiaſtical Learning, mult 
know that one might ſoon ſtuff a great ma- 
ny Pages with abundance of Quotations 
out of the Authors both of the beſt and of 
the worſt Ages of the Church. Not only 
the Fathers, but even the Schoolmen, and 
which is more, the Canoniſts have carry'd 
this Matter very high, and have even deli- 
verd it as a Maxim, that all Diſpenſations 
that 
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that are procur'd upon undue Pretences, 
the chief of which they reckon the giving 
a Man an eaſy and large Subſiſtence, are 
null and void of themſelves ; and conclude, 
that how ſtrong ſoever they may be in Lay, 
yet they are nothing in Conſcience, and that 
they do not free a Man from his Obligations 
to Reſidence and Labour; and they do gere- 
rally conclude, that he who upon a Diſpen- 
ſation, which has been obtain'd upon carnal 
Accounts, ſuch as Birth, Rank, or great 
Abilities (and Qualifications are not yet ſo 
good as theſe) does not Reſide, is bound in 
Conſcience to reſtore the Fruits of a Bene- 
fice which he has thus enjoy'd with a bad 
Conſcience, without performing the Duty 
belonging to it in his own Perſon. But tho 


1t were very eaſy to bring out a great deal 


to this Purpoſe, I will go no further at pre- 
ſent upon this Head ; the Words of God ſeem 
to be ſo expreſs and poſitive, that ſuch as 
do not yield to ſo indiſputable an Author: 


ty, will be little mov'd by all that can be 


brought out of Authors of a lower Form, 

againſt whom it will be eaſy to muſter up 

many Exceptions, if they will not be deter- 

2 by ſo many of the Oracles of the living 
od. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP I. 


| Of the Senſe of the Primitive Church in 


this Matter. 


Will not enter here into any Hiſtorical 
Account of the Diſcipline of the Church 


during the firſt and beſt Ages of Chriſti- 
| anity. It is the Glory of the Church, that 
in her Diſputes on both Hands, as well with 
| thoſe of the Church of Rome, as with thoſe 
| that/eparate from her, ſhe has bath the Do- 


ctrine and the Conſtitution of the Primi- 


| tive Church on her ſide. But this Plea 


would be more entire and leſs diſputable, 
if our Conſtitution were not only in its 


main and moſt effential Parts, formed up- 
on that glorious Model; but were allo 


ia its Rules and Adminiſtrations, made 


more exactly conformable to thoſe beſt and 


pureſt Times. I can never forget an Ad- 
vice that was given me above thirty Years 
ago, by one of the worthieſt Clergymen 
now alive; while I was ſtudying the Con- 


| troverſy relating to the Government of the 


Church, from the Primitive Times, he de- 


lired me to joyn with the more Speculative 


Diſcoveries that I ſhould make, the Senſe 
tat they had of the Obligations of the 
Cler g: 
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Clergy, both with relation to their Lives, 
and to their Labours: And ſaid, that the 
Argument in favour of the Church, hoy 
clearly ſoever made out, would never have 
its full effect upon the World, till Abuſg 
were ſo far corrected, that we could ſhey 
a Primitive Spirit in our Adminiſtration, 2 
well as a Primitive Pattern for our Conſti. 
tution. This made, even then, deep Im. 
preſſions on me, and I thank God the Senſe 
of it has never left me in the whole Courſ 
of my Studies. 

Iwill not at preſent enter upon ſo long 
and ſo invidious a Work as the deſcending 
into all the Particulars. into which this 
Matter might be branched out; either from 
the Writings of the Fathers, the Decrees of 
Councils, the Roman Law and Capitulars, or 
even from the Dregs of all, the Canon Lay 
itſelf, which though a Collection made 
in one of the worſt Ages, yet carries many 
Rules in it, that would ſeem exceſſively 
ſevere, even to us, after our Reformation 
of Doctrine and Worſhip. This has been 


already done with ſo much Exactneſs, that 


it will not be neceſſary to ſet about it, after 
the Harveſt which was gathered by the 
learned Biſhop of Spalato in the laſt Book 
of his great Work : Which the Pride and 
Inconſtancy of the Author, brought un- 


der a diſeſteem, that it no way „ 
Ky or 


did not force him to uſe a little Art, by 


very copiouſly, by what ſteps the Change 


Church. It is a Work of great 
| as deſire to underſtand — Matter truly. 
I will refer the Curious to theſe, and many 
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For whatever he might be, that Work was 
certainly one of the beſt Productions of 


that Age. But this Deſign has been pro- 
ſecuted of late with much more Exactneſs 


and Learning, and with great Honeſty and 


Fidelity, where the Intereſt of his Church 


F. Thomaſin, who has compared the modern 
and the ancient Diſcipline, and has ſhewed 


was made; and how Abuſes er cre — into the 
ſe, to ſuch 


other leſſer Treatiſes, writ by the FJanſeniſis 
In France, in which Abuſes are very honeſt- 


| ly complained of, and proper Remedies 


are propoſed ; wh ich in many Places being 
entertained by Biſhops, that had a right 
Senſe of the Primitive Rules, have given 
the Riſe to a great Reformation of the 


| French Clergy. 


Inſtead then of any hiſtorical Deduction 
of theſe Matters, L ſhall content my ſelf 
with giving the Senſe of to of the Fathers 
of the Greek Church, and one of the Latin, up- 
on this whole Buſineſs, of the Obligations 
of the Clergy. The firſt is Gregory of Na- 
21anze, whoſe Father ordained him a Presby- 
ter, notwithſtanding all his humble Inter- 


ceſſions to the contrary, according to the 
E Cuſtom 
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Cuſtom of the beſt Men of that Age, 
who inſtead of preſſing into Orders, ot 
aſpiring to them, fled from them, excuſed 
themſelves, and judging themſelves unwor. 
thy of ſo holy a Character and ſo high; 
Truſt, were not without difficulty prevailed 
on to ſubmit to that, which in degenerate 
Ages Men run to as to a Subſiſtence, or the 
Means of procuring it, and ſeem to have ng 
other Senſe of that ſacred Inſtitution, than 
Mechanicks have of obtaining their Free- 
dom in that Trade or Company in which 
they have paſſed their Apprenticeſhip. lt 
were indeed happy for the Church, if 
thoſe who offer themſelves to Orders, had 
but ſuch a Senſe of them as Tradeſmen 
have of their Freedom : Who do not pre- 
tend to it till they have finiſhed the Time 
preſcribed ; and are in ſome Sort qualified 
to ſet up in it: Whereas, alas! Men who 
neither know the Scriptures, nor the Body 
of Divinity, who have made no Progrels 
in their Studies, and can give no tolerabl 
Account of that holy Doctrine, in which 


they defire to be Teachers, do yet with 


equal Degrees of Confidence, and Impor- 
tunity, pretend to this Character, and find 
the Way to it too eaſy, and the acceſs to 
it too free. But this holy Father had 3 
very different Senſe of this Matter. He 
had indeed ſubmitted to his Father's Au- 
f | | thor ty, 
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thority, he being his Biſhop as well as his 
Father. But immediately after he was or- 


dained, he gives this Account of himſelf 
in his Apologetical Oration, That he judging 


he had not that Sublimity of Virtue, nor that 


familiar Acquaintance with divine Matters, 
which became Paſtors and Teachers; he there- 


| fore intending to purify his own Soul 10 
| bigher Degress of Virtue, to an Exaltation above 
E /enſible Objects, above bis Body, and above the 
| World, that ſo he might bring his Mind to a 
| recolle ed and divine State, and fit his Soul that 
as a poliſhed Mirror it might carry on it the 
| Impreſſions of divine Ideas unmixed with the 
allay of earthly Objects, and might be ſtill caſt- 


ing a Brightneſs upon all his Thoughts, did, in 
order to the raiſing himſelf to that, retire 
tothe Wilderneſs. He had obſerved that 


| many preſſed to handle the holy Myſteries, with 


unwaſhed Hands and defiled Souls : And before 
they were meet to be initiated to the divine Vo- 


' cation, were crouding about the Altar; not to 


et Patterns to others, but deſigning only a Sub- 


Aſtence to themſelves : reckoning that the holy 
| Dignity was not a Truſt for whichan Account 


was to be given, but a State of Authority and 
Exemption. They had neither Piety nor Parts 


io recommend them, but were the Reproaches of 


the Chriſtian Religion, and were the Peſts of the 
Church : Which infected it faſter than any Plague 


| aud do the Air, ſince Men did eaſily run to 
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imitate bad Examples, but were drawn off ver 
hardly by the perfecteſt Patterns to the Prafiin 
of Virtue. Upon which he formed a high Ie 
of the eminent Worth and Virtues which became 
thoſe who governed the Church; And of the great 
Progreſs that they ought to be daily mating; mt 
contented with low Meaſures of it, as if thy 
were to weigh it critically in nice Balances, and 


not to riſe up to the higheſt Degrees poſſible in i. 


Yet even this was not all : For to govern May- 
kind, which was ſo various, and ſo uncertain a 
Sort of Creature, ſeemed to him the higheſt pitch 
of Knowledge and Wiſdom, as far above thit 
Skill and labour that is neceſſary to the curin 
of bodily Diſeaſes as the Soul is Juperier to the 
Body; and yet fince ſo much Study and Ohr. 
vation was neceſſary io make a Man a 5kifu 
Phyſician, be concluded that much more was u. 
ceſſary for the ſpiritual Medicine: The Deſigns i 
which was to give Wings to the Soul, to rat 
it above the World, and to conſecrate it to Gul, 


Here he runs out into a noble Rapture, 


upon the Excellence and Sublimity of the 
Chriſtian Religion, and upon the Art of 


governing Souls, of the different Methods 


to be taken, according to the Diverſity of 
Mens Capacities and Tempers ; and of di- 
viding the Word of God aright, among 
them. The Difficulties of which he pro- 


ſecutes in a great Variety of ſublime Ex- 


preſſions and Figures; but concludes k- 
menting 
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menting that there was ſo little Order then 
obſerved, that Men had ſcarce paſſed their Child- 
hood, when, before they underſtood the Scriptures, 
not to ſay before they had waſhed off the Spots 
and Defilements of their Souls, if they had learn- 
| ed but two or three pious Words, which t 
bad got by Heart, or had read ſome of the Pſalms 
| of David, and put on an outward garb that 
carried an Appearance of Piety in it, theſe 
Men were rene puſhed on by the Vanity of 
their Minds, to aſpire to the Government of the 
Church. To ſuch Perſons he addreſſes him- 
ſelf very rhetorically, and asks them, what 
| they thought of the commoneſt Employments, ſuch 
as the playing on Inſtruments, or of Dancing, 
in compariſon with divine Wiſdom : For acqui- 
ring the one, they knew great Pains and much 
Praftice was neceſſary : could they then imagine 
that the other ſhould be ſo eaſily attained ? But 
he adds, that one may as well ſow upon Rocks, 
and talk to the Deaf, as hope to work upon 
Perſons, who have not yet got to that Degree of 
Wiſdom, of being ſenſible of their own Ignorance. 
This Evil be had often with many Tears lament- 
ed, but the Pride of ſuch Men was ſo great, 
that nothing under the Authority of a St. Peter 
or a St. Paul, could work upon them, Upon 
this mention of St. Paul, he breaks out in- 
to a Rapture, upon his Labours and Suffer- 
ings, and the Care of all the Churches that 
lay on him; his becoming all Things to all 

| | E 3 Mien, 
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Men, his Gentleneſs where that was necef. 


fary, and his Authority upon other Occa. 
ſions, his Zeal, his Patience, his Conſtancy, 
and his Prudence, in fulfilling all the Part 
of his Miniſtry, Then he cites ſeveral of 
the Paſſages of the Prophets, particularly 
thoſeof Feremiab and Ezekiel, Zachariab and 
Malachi, which relate to the Corruptions of 
the Prieſts and Shepherds of Iſrael. And 
thews how applicable they were to the 
Clergy at that Time, and that all the Woes 
denounced againſt the Scribes and Phariſees 
belonged to them, with heavy Aggravati- 
ons. Theſe Thoughts poſſeſſed him Day and 
Night ; they did eat out his very Strength and 
Subſtance they did ſo affiift and deject him, and 
gave him ſo terrible a Proſpect of the Tudg- 
ments of God, which they were drawing down 
upon the Church, that he inſtead of daring to 
undertake any Part of the Government of it, 
was only thinking how he ſhould cleanſe his 
own Scul, and fly from the Wrath which was 10 
come; and could not think that he was yet, while 
fo young, meet to handle the holy Things. Where 
he runs out into a new Rapture in magni- 
fying the Dignity of holy Functions, and 
upon that ſays, That though he had been dedi- 
cated to God from his Mother”s Womb, and had 
renounced the World and all that was charming 
in it, even Eloquence itſelf, and bad delighted 
long in the Study of the Scriptures, and had 
R fubducd 
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ſubdued many of his Appetites and Paſſions, yet 
after all this, in which perhaps he had become 
Fool in glorying, he bad ſo high a Notion of 
the Care and Government of Souls, that he 
thought it above his Strength ; eſpecially in ſuch 
bad Times in which all Things were out of Or- 
der: Factions were formed, and Charity was 
loft ; ſo that the very Name of a Prieſt was a 
Reproach, as if God had poured out Contempt 
upon them; and thereby impious Men daily blaſ- 
themed his Name. And indeed, all the ſhew 
of Religion that remained, was in their mu- 
tual Heats and Animoſities, concerning 
ſome Matters of Religion; they condem- 
ned and cenſured one another, they cheriſhed and 
made uſe of the worſt Men, ſo they were true 
to their Party; they concealed their Crimes, nay, 
they fla tad and defended ſome that ſhould not 
have been ſuffered to enter into the Sanctuary: 
They gave the holy Things to Dogs, while they 
enquired very narrowly into the failings of thoſe 
that differed from them, not that they might 
lament them, but that they might Reproach them 


for them. The ſame Faults which they excuſed 


in ſome, were declaimed againſt in others : So 
that the very Name of a good or @ bad Man 
was not now conſidered, as the Character of their 
Lives, but of their being of or againſt a Side, 
And theſe Abuſes were ſo Univerſal, that they 
were like People like Prieſt : If thoſe Heats 
bad ariſen upon the great Heads of Religion, he 
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ſtudied to have followed it. But their Diſpute 
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bad contended for the Truth, and ſhould ba 


were about ſmall Matters, and Things of 1 
Conſequence ;, and yet even theſe were fought far, 
under the glorious Title of the Faith, tho* the 
Root of all was Men's private Animnoſities: 

Theſe Things had expoſed the Chriſtian Religion 
to the _— of the Heathen, aud had given 
even the Chriſtians themſelves very hard 
Thoughts of the Clergy: This was ' grown to 
that height, that they were then atted and re- 

pa upon the Stage; and made the Subjef 
of the People's ſcorn. So that by their Means, 
the Name of God was blaſphemed : This was 
that which gave him much ſadder Apprehenſi- 

ons, than all that could befeared from that wild 
Beaſt, that was then beginning to vex and per- 


ſecute the Church, (by which probably Julian 


is meant); tbe comfortable Proſteft o 2 dying for 
the Name of Chriſt, made that a Perſecution 
was not ſo dreadful a Thing, in bis e as 
the Sins, the Diviſions, and Diſtraciions of Chri- 
flians. This then was the Reaſon that had 
made him fly to the Wilderneſs ; for the 
State of the Church had made him de- 
ſpond, and loſe all his Courage: He had 
alſo gone thither, that he might uite 
break himſelf to all his Appetites and Paſ- 
ſions, and to all the Pleaſures and Concerns 
gf this Life, that did darken the Shinings of 


the 
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the divine Image upon his Soul, and the 
Emanations of the heavenly Light. When 
he conſidered the Judgments of God upon 
bad Prieſts, and many other ſtrict Rules in 
the old Diſpenſation, and the great Obliga- 
tions that lay upon thoſe who were the 
Prieſts of the living God, and that ought 
before they preſumed ro offer up other 
Sacrifices, to begin with the Oblation of 
themſelves to God ; he was upon all theſe 


| Reaſons moved to prepare himſelf by ſo 


long a Retreat. 
I have given this long Abſtract of his 


| Apologetical Oration, not only to ſer before 


my Reader the Senſe that he had of the ſa- 
cred Functions, but likewiſe to ſhew what 
were the Corruptions of that Age, and 


with how much Freedom this holy Father 


laid them open. If there is any Occaſion 
for applying any Part of this to the preſent 
Age, or to any Perſons in it, I choſerather 
to offer it in the Words of this great Man, 
than in any of my own. I wiſh few were 
concerned in them ; and that ſuch as are, 
would make a due Application of them to 
themſelves, and ſave others the Trouble of 
doing it more ſeverely. 

I gonext to another Father of the Greek 
Church, S. Chryſoſtome, whoſe Books of the 


Prieſthood, have been ever reckoned among 
3 the 
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the beſt Pieces of Antiquity. The Occaſion 
of writing them, was this: He had lived 
many Years in great Friendſhip with Bal; 
at laſt, they having both dedicated them. 
ſelves to ſacred Studies, the Clergy of 4 
Tioch had reſolved to lay hold on them, and 
to uſe that holy Violence which was in thoſe 

Times often done to the beſt Men, and to 
force them to enter into Orders. Which 
when Baſil told Chryſaſtome, he concealed hi 
own Intentions, but preſſed Ba to ſubmit 
to it, who from that, believing that his 
Friend was of the fame Mind, did not go 
out of the Way, and ſo he was laid hold 
on; but Chryſoſiome had hid himſelf. Buff, 
ſeeing he could not be found, did all that 
was poſſible to excuſe himſelf : but that not 
being accepted of, he was ordained : Next 
time that he met his Friend, he expoſtulated 
ſeverely with him for having forſaken him 
upon that Occaſion : This gave the Occa- 
fion to thoſe Books, which are purſued in 
the way of a Dialogue. 

The firſt Book contains only the pre- 
paratory Diſcourſes, according to the Me- 
thod of ſuch Writings. In the ſecond he 
runs out to ſhew from our Saviour's Words 
to St. Peter, Simon, Joveſt thou me? © What 
© tender and fervent Love both to Chriſt 


and to his Church, a Prieſt ought to feel 


A 
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jn himſelf before he enters upon the feed- 
ing thoſe Sheep, which Chriſt bas purcha- 
* [ed with his own Blood, To loſe the Souls 
of the Hock firſt, and then one's own Soul, 
through Remiſſneſs, was no light Matter. 
To have both the Powers of Darkneſs, 
and the Works of the Fleſh to fight a- 
« oainſt, required no ordinary Meaſure 
* both of Strength and Courage. He pur- 
« ſues the Allegories of a Shepherd and a 
« Phy/ictan, to ſhew by the Parallel of theſe 
laid together, the Labours and Difficulties 


| © of the Prieſthood, eſpecially, when this 


Authority was to be maintained only by 


| the ſtrength of Perſuaſion 3 and yet ſome- 
| © times ſevere Methods muſt be taken; 


© like Inciſions to prevent Gangrenes, or 
* tocut off a Part already corrupted. In 


| © the managing this, great Art and Pru- 


* dence was neceſſary : A Biſhop ought 


to have a great and generous, a patient 
and undaunted Mind: Therefore, Chry- 


* ſoſtome ſays that he found, though he truly 
* loved his Saviour, yet he was ſo afraid to 
* offend him, that he durſt not undertake 
© a Charge, that he did not yet judge 
* himſelf qualified for. It was not enough 


| © thata Man was tolerably well eſteemed 


by others: He ought toexamine himſelf ; 
* for that of a Biſhop's being well reported of, 
. g C I5 
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is but one of many Characters, declared 
neceſſary by St. Paul. He complains 
much that thoſe who raiſed Men to Or. 
ders, had more Regard to rank and wealth, 
and to much Time ſpent in a vain ſearch 
into profane Learning (though Chriſt choſe 
Fiſhermen and Tentmakers ) than to true 
Worth, and an earneſt Zeal for the real 
good of the Church. In the third Book, 
he runs out with a great Compaſs on the 
Praiſes of the priz/tly Function; he looked 
upon it as a Dignity raiſed far above all 
the Honours of this World, and approach- 
ing to the angelical Glory. A Prieſt 
ought to aſpire to a Purity above that 
of other Mortals, anſwering that of An- 
gels. Whena Prieſt performs the Holy 
Functions, is ſanctify ing the Holy Eucha- 
riſt, and is offering a Crucified Chriſt 
to the People, his Thoughts ſhould carry 
him Heavenwards, and as it were tran- 
ſlate him into thoſe upper Regions, If 
the Moſaical Prieſt was to be holy that of- 
fered up Sacrifices of a lower Order, 
how much holier ought the Prieſts of this 
Religion to be, to whom Chriſt has gi- 
ven the Power both of retaining and for- 
giving of Sins? But if St. Paul, after all 
his Viſions and Labours, afterall his Rap- 


tures and Sufferings, yet was inwardly 
| * burnt 
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« burnt up with the Concerns of the 
« Church, and laboured with much Fear 
« and Trembling, how much greater Ap- 
« prehenſions ought other Perſons to have 


| « of ſuch a Truſt? If it were enough to be 


« called to this Function, and to go thro? 
« with the Duties incumbent on it in ſome 
« tolerable Manner, the Danger were not 
great; but when the Duty, as well as 
« Dignity, together with the Danger be- 


| + longing to it, are all laid together, a 
Man is forced to have other Thoughts of 


the Matter. No Man that knows he is 
not capable of conducting a Ship, will un- 


. dertake it, let him be preſs'd to it never 


* ſo much. Ambitious Men, that loved 
© to ſet themſelves forward, were of all 
others the moſt expoſed to Temptations - 
© They were apt to be inflamed by the 
* ſmalleſt Provocations, to be glad at the 
* Faults of others, and troubled if they ſaw 
* any do well; they courted Applauſe, 
and aſpired to Honour; they fawned on 
Great Perſons, and trod on thoſe that 
* were below them; they made baſe Sub- 
* miſſions, undecent Addreſſes, and often 
brought Preſents to thoſe in Authority 
* they durſt not in any fort reprove them 
* for their Faults, tho* they reproached 
* the Poor out of meaſure for their Fail- 


ings. 
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© ings. Theſe were not the natural Con- 
* ſequences of the Dignity of the Prieſt: 
© hood ; but unworthy and defiled Per. 
© ſons, who, without true Merit, had been 
advanced to it, had brought it under 
© Reproach. There had been no due 
© Care uſed in the Choice of Biſhops, 
and by the means of bad Choices the 
Church was almoſt ruined, thro? the groſ 
© Ignorance and Unworthineſs of many in 
that Poſt. Certainly a worthy Prieſt 
* hasno ambitious Aſpirings: Thoſe who 
* fly to this Dignity from that baſe Princi. 
ple, will give a full Vent to it when they 
© have attain'd it. If Submiſſions, Flatte- 
*. ries, and Money it ſelf are neceſſary, all 

will be employ'd; therefore it was an 
© indiſpenſable Preparation to it, that one 
* ſhould be duly ſenſible of the Greatneſs 
E of the Truſt, and of his own Unfitneſs 
© forit, that ſo he might neither vehement- 
ly deſire it, nor be uneaſy if he ſhould 
© happen to be turned out of it. A Man 
may deſire the Office of a Biſhop, when he 
_ © conſiders it is a Work of Toil and La- 
* bour ; but nothing is more peſtiferous 
than to defire it becauſe of the Power 
and Authority that accompanies it, Such 
\ © Perſons can never have the Courage that 
* ought to ſhew it ſelf in the DOA of 
| their 
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their Duty, in the reproving of Sin, and 
« venturing on the Indignation of great 
© Men. He confeſſes he had not yet been 
« able to free his Mind from that Diſeaſe, 
© and, till he had ſubdued it, he judged 
| © himſelf bound to fly from all the Steps 
© to Preferment; for the nearer he ſhould 
come to it, he reckon'd the Appetite 
© to it would rage the higher within him 3 
| © whereas the Way to break it quite, was to 
| © keep himſelf atthe greateſt Diſtance from 

© it: Nor had he that Vivacity, or lively 
Activity of Temper, which became this 
Function; nor that Softneſs and Gen- 
* tleneſs of Mind, that was neceſſary to 
| © prepare him to bear Injuries, to endure 
Contempt, or to treat People with the 
* Mildneſs that Chriſt has enjoin*d his Fol- 
| © lowers, which he thought more neceſſary 
| © to a Biſhop than all Faſtings, or bodily 


| * Mortifications whatſoever : And he runs 


out into a long Digreſſion upon the gre 
* Miſchiefs that a fretful and ſpiteful Temper 
* did to him that was under the Power of it, 
* and to the Church, when a Biſhop was 
* ſoured with it. It will often break out, 
* it will be much obſerved, and will give 
great Scandal: For as a little Smoke will 
* darken and hide the cleareſt Object, 
ſo if all the reſt of a Biſhop's Life were 
* brighter 
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brighter than the Beams of the Sun, 4 
little Blemiſh, a Paſſion, or Indiſcretion, 
© will darken all, and make all the reſt he 
11 forgotten. Allowances are not made tg 
| them as to other Men, the World expet; 
| | great things from them, as if they had 
© not Fleſh and Blood in them, not a Hy. 
| man, but an Angelical Nature; there. 
| fore a Biſhop ought, by a conſtant Watch. 
fulneſs, and a perpetual Strictneſs, to be 
| arm'd with Armour of Proof on all Sides, 
* that no Wound may hurt him. Stories 
* will be eaſily believed to his Diſadvan- 
tage, and his Clergy about him will be 
ready to find them out, and to ſpread 
them abroad. He lays this down for a 
certain Maxim, That every Man knows 
« himſelf beſt; and therefore, whatſoeyer 
others might think of him, he who knew 
well that he had not in himſelf thoſe 
* Qualifications that were neceſſary for 
this Function, ought not to ſuffer him- 
* ſelf to be determin'd by that. After this 
he lays open the great Diſorders, Facti- 
ons, Partialities, and Calumnies, with 
* which the popular Elections were at that 
Time managed, and the general Cor- 
* ruption that had over-run the whole 
Church; ſo that the Strictneſs and Au- 
* thority, the Gentleneſs and "_— 
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the Courage and Patience, that were ne> 
« cefſary to a Biſhop, were very hard to 
be found all together. He inſtances, to 
« make out the Difficulty of diſcharging 
« the Duty of a Biſhop, in that ſingle 
Point of managing the Widows ; who 
« were ſo meddling, ſo immoral, fo facti- 
© ous, and ſo clamorous, that this alone 
vas enough to employ:za Biſhop's Pru- 
« dence, and exerciſe his Patience. From 
that, and another Article relating to it 
concerning the Virgins, he goes to conſi- 
« der the Trouble, the Difficulties and Cen- 
ſures that Biſhops were ſubject to, by 
the hearing of Cauſes that were referred 
to them; many pretending they were 
© wronged by their Judgments, made 
* Shipwreck of the Faith in Revenge: 
And they preſſed ſo hard upon the Bi- 
© ſhop's Time, that it was not poſſible for 
* him to content them, and diſcharge the 
* other Parts of his Duty. Then he reck- 
* ons up the many Viſits that were expect- 
* ed from Biſhops ; the ſeveral Civilities 
* they were obliged toz which it was hard 
* to manage ſo, as not to be either too 
* much or too little in them: Matter of 
* Cenſure would be found in both Ex- 
tremes. Then he reflects on the great 


* Temper that ought to be obſerved in 
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Of the Paſtoral Care. 
the final Sentence of Excommunication ; 
between a Gentleneſs to Vice on the one 
Hand, and the driving Men to Deſpair 
and Apoſtaſy on the other. And he con- 
cludes that Book with Reflections on the 
vaſt Burthen that follows the Care of 
Souls. In his 4th Book he runs through 
a Variety of Arts and Profeſſions, and 
ſhews how much Skill and Labour was 
neceſſary for every one of them: From 
whence he concludes ſtrongly, that much 
more was neceſſary for that which was 
the moſt Important of all others; ſo 
that no Conſideration whatſoever ſhould 
make a Man undertake it, if he did not 
find himſelf in ſome Sort qualified for it: 
More particularly he ought to be ready 
to give an Account of his Faith, and to 
ſtop the Mouths of all Gainſayers, Jew, 
Gentiles, and Hereticks ;, in which the Ig- 
norance of many Biſhops, carrying things 
from one Extream to another, had given 
great Occaſion to Errors. A Biſhop mult 
underſtand the Stile and Phraſe of the 
Scriptures well, From this he runs out 
into a very noble Panegyrick upon St. 
Paul, in whom a Pattern was ſet to all 
Biſhops. His Fifth Book ſets out the 
Labour of Preaching, the Temptations 
to Vanity in it, the Cenſures that were 


apt to be made if there was either too 
1 8 * much 
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© much or too. little Art or Eloquence in 
« Sermons. To this he adds the great Ex- 
actneſs that a Biſhop ſhould uſe in preſer- 
ving his Reputation, yet without Vanity, 


| © obſervinga due Temper between deſpiſing 


© the Cenſures of the Multitude, and the 
« ſervile courting of Applauſes. In his 
« Sermons he ought, above all-things, to 
« ſtudy to edify, but not to flatter his Hear- 
© ers, or to uſe vain Arts to raiſe Eſteem or 
* Admiration from them. Since a Biſhop, 


* whoſe Mind was not purged from this 


« Diſeaſe, muſt go through many Toſſings, 
and be much diſquieted; and upon that 
he runs out ſo fully upon the Temptations 


| © todeſire Applauſe for Eloquence, and a 


© Readineſs in 3 that it plainly ap- 


| © pears that he felt that to be his own weak 


Side. The Sixth Book is chiefly employ*d 
* to ſhew how much a harder Thing it was 
* to govern the Church, than to live in a 


| © Deſart under the ſevereſt Mortifications. 


I will go no further in this Abſtra& ; I 


hope I have drawn out enough to give a 


Curioſity to ſuch as have not yet read thoſe 
excellent Books, to do it over and over 
again: For to any that has a true Reliſh, 
they can never be too often read : Eve 


| Reading will afford a freſh Pleaſure, and 


new Matter of Inſtruction and Meditation. 
But I go, in the laſt Place, to offer St. 
| F 2 Ferom's 
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Ferom”s Senſe in this Matter. I ſhall not 
bring together what lies ſcatter'd through 
his Works upon this Argument, nor ſhall 
I quote what he writ in his Youth upon it, 
when the natural Flame of his Temper, 
Join'd with the Heat of Youth, might make 
him carry his Thoughts further than what 
human Nature could bear: But I ſhall only 
give an Abſtract of that which he writ to 
Nepotion on this Head in his old Age, as he 
ſays himſelf, a good Part of that Epiſtle 
being a Reflection upon the different Senſe 
that old Age gives of theſe Things, from 
that which he felt during the Ardour of 
Youth. | 

He begins with the Title Clerk, which 
fignify ing a Lot or Portion, Imports ei- 
© ther that the Clergy are God's Portion, or 
© that God is theirs, and that therefore they 
© ought to poſſeſ God, and be poſſeſs*d of him. 
He that has this Portion muſt be ſatisfied 
with it, and pretend to nothing, but ha- 
* ving Food and Raiment, be therewith 
content, and (as Men carried their Croſſes 
naked, ſo) to be ready to carry his. He 
muſt not ſeek the Advantages of this 
World in Chriſt's Warfare. Some Clerks 
grew richer under Chriſt, who made him- 
© ſelf poor, than ever they could have been 
© if they had continued in the Service of 


© the God of this World; ſo that the 
. Church 
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Church groaned under the Wealth of thoſe 
* who were Beggars before they forſook the 
World. Let the Strangers and the Poor 
© be fed at your Tables, ſays he, and in 
© theſe you entertain Chriſt himſelf, When 
you ſee a trafficking Clerk, who from be- 
ing poor grows rich, and from being mean 
becomes great, fly from him as from a 
Plague. The Converſation of ſuch Men 
| © corrupted good Minds; they ſought after 
Wealth, and loved Company, the pub- 

© lick Places of Converſation, Fairs, and 
* Market-places; whereas a true Clerk 
* loves Silence and Retirement. Then he 
gives him aſtrong Caution againſt conver- 
| © ſing with Women, and in particular 
| * againſt all thoſe mean Compliances which 
| * ſome of thoſe Clerks uſed towards rich 
Women, by which they got not only 
{ © Preſents during their Lives, but Legacies 
| © by their Wills. That Abuſe had grown 
* toſuch an intolerable Exceſs, that a Law 
was made, excluding Prieſts from having 
Any Benefit by Teſtaments. They were the 
only Perſons that were put under that In- 
capacity. Heathen Prieſts were not in- 
| © cluded in the Law, yet he does not com- 
* plain of the Law, but of thoſe who had 
* given juſt Occaſion for making it. The 
| © Laws of Chriſt had been contemn'd, ſo 
| © 1t wasneceſſary to reſtrain them by human 
| F 3 Laws. 
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© Laws. Itwas the Glory of a Biſhop to 
provide for the Poor, but it was the Re. 
* proach of a Prieſt to ſtudy the enriching of 
* himſelf. He reckons up many Inſtances 
of the baſe and abject F lattery of ſome 
© Clerks, to gain upon rich and dy ing Per. 
* ſons, and to get their Eſtates. Next he 
© exhorts him to the conſtant and diligent 
Study of the Scriptures ; but to be ſure to 
do nothing thatſhould contradict his Diſ- 
© courſes, or give occaſion to his Hearers to 
* anſwer him thus, Why do not you do as you 
* ſay? Then he ſpeaks of the Union that 
© ought to be between the Biſhop, and his 
© Clergy: The Affection on the one Side, 
and the Obedience on the other. In 
© Preaching he muſt not ſtudy to draw 4- 
© Plauſes but Groans from his Hearers. Their 
Tears was the beſt ſort of Commendation 
© of a Sermon, in which great care was to 
© be taken to avoid the Methods of the 
Stage, or of common Declamations. 
© Great uſe was to be made of the Scrip- 
© tures. The Myſteries of our Faith and 
* the Sacraments of our Religion ought to 
© be well explained: Grimaces and ſolemn 
Looks are often made uſe of to give 
Weight and Authority to that which has 
© none in itſelf. He charges him to uſe a 
8 _ ſimplicity in his Habit, neither 
* ſhewing too much nicety on the one 
| * Hand, 
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Hand, that ſavours of Luxury, nor ſuch 
« a neglect on the other, as might ſavour 
| © of Aﬀectation. He recommends par- 
« ticularly the Care of the Poor to him. 
Then he ſpeaks of Clergy-mens mutual- 
ly preferring one another; conſidering 
that there are different Members in one 
gBody, and that every one has his own 
| © Function, and peculiar Talent: And that 
therefore no Man ought to over - value his 
© own, or under- value his Neighbours. A 
| © plain Clerk ought not to value himſelf 
upon his Simplicity and Ignorance, nor 
* ought a learned and eloquent Man to 
| © meaſure his Holineſs by his Rhetorick : 
for indeed of the two, a Holy Simplicity 
| © 1s much more valuable, than Unſanctified 
| © Eloquence. He ſpeaks againſt the Af- 
* fectation of Magnificence and Riches, in 
* the Worſhip of God, as things more be- 
| © coming the Pompof the Jewiſh Religion, 
t than the Humility of the ſpiritual Doctrine 
| © of Chriſt. He falls next upon the high 
* and ſumptuous way of Living of ſome 
* Prieſts, which they pretended was neceſſary 
to procure them the Reſpect that was due 
to them; and to give them Intereſt and 


Credit: But the World, at leaſt the better 


Part of it, would always value a Prieſt 
more for his Holineſs than for his Wealth. 
* He charges him ſtrictly to avoid all the 

F 4 Exceſſes 
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Exceſſes of Wine, and in Oppoſition to 
that, to faſt much, but without Superſti. 
tion, ora Nicety in the Choice of ſuch 
things as he was to live on in the time of 
faſting. Some ſhewed a trifling Superſti- 
tion in thoſe Matters, as well as Vani 


and Aﬀectation that was indeed ſcandz- 


lous. Plain and ſimple Faſting waz 
deſpiſed, as not ſingular nor pompous 
enough for their Pride. For it ſeems by 
what follows, that the Clergy was then 


corrupted with the ſame Diſorders, with 


which our Saviour had reproached the 
Phariſees, while they did not ſtudy inward 
Pyrity, ſo much as outward Appearances; 
nor the pleaſing of God, ſo much as the 
praiſe of Men. But here he ſtops ſhort, 
for it ſeems he went too near the deſcribing 
ſome eminent Man in that Age, From 
that he turns to the Government of a 
Prieſt's Tongue : He ought neither to 
detract from any one himſelf, nor to en- 
courage ſuch as did: The very hearkning 


to Slander, was very unbecoming. They 


ought to viſit their People, but not to 
report in one Place, what they obſerved 
in another; in that they ought to be both 
diſcreet and ſecret. Hippocrates adjured 
thoſe that came to Study from him, to 
be ſetret, grave, and prudent in their 
whole Behaviour; but how much m_ 
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did this become thoſe, to whom the Care 


of Souls was truſted. He adviſes him to 


« yifit his People rather in their Afflictions, 


than in their Proſperity; not to go too 
often to their Feaſts, which muſt needs 
* lefſen him that does it too much. He, in 
the laſt Place, ſpeaks very ſeverely of 


| © thoſe who applied the Wealth of the 


Church to their own private Uſes. It was 
© Theft to defrand a Friend, but it was Sa- 
© crilege to rob the Church. It was a Crime 
* that exceeded the Cruelty of Highway- 
Men, to receive that which belonged 
* indeed to the Poor, and to withdraw any 
part of it to one's private Occaſions. He 
* concludes with this Excuſe, That he had 


| © named no Perſon, he had not writ to re- 


* proachothers ; but to give them warning, 
And therefore ſince he had treated of the 


Voices of the Clergy in general Terms, if 


* any was offended with him for it, he 
* thereby plainly confeſſed that he himſelf 


| * was guilty. 
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F 


* Account of ſome Canons in divers Apes 
the Church, relating to the Duties and 


; "uu of the Clergy. 


Will go no further, in gathering Quo- 

tations to ſhew the Senſe that the Father 
had in theſe Matters; theſe are both ſo full 
and ſo expreſs, that I can find none more 
plain and more forcible. I ſhall to theſe 
add ſome of the Canons that have been made 
both in the beſt and in the worſt Ages of 
the Church, obliging Biſhops and other 
Clerks to Re/idence and to be contented with 
one Cure. In that at Sardica that met in the 
Year 347. conſiſting of above 350 Biſhops, 


two Canons were made, ( the 11th and the 


12th) againſt Biſhops who without any urgent 
Neceſji = or preſſing Buſineſs, ſhould be aljent 
from their Church above three Weeks, and there- 
by grieve the Flock, that was committed to ther 


Care: And even this Proviſion was made, 


becauſe Biſhops had Eſtates lying out ot 
their Dioceſes ; therefore they were al. 

lowed to go and look after them, for three 
Weeks, in which time they were to perform the 
divine Function in the Churches to which thiſe 
Eſtates belonged. 


I Many 


called by the Emperors, or went by a De- 


Ages, than that they conſidered the Clergy 
ofevery Church asa Body of Men dedicated 
to its ſervice; that lived upon the Oblations 
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Many Proviſions were alſo made againſt 
ſuch as went to Court, unleſs they were 


putation from the Church upon a publick 


| Account. There is not any one thing 


more frequently provided againſt, than 


| that any of the Clergy ſhould leave their 
| Church, and go to any other Church, or 
| live any where elſe without the Biſhop's 


leave and conſent ; nor is there any thin 
clearer from all the Canons of the fi 


of the Faithful, and that was to labour in the 


| ſeveral Parts of the Eccleſiaſtical Miniſtry, 
| as they ſhould be ordered by the Biſhop. 


In the 4th General Council at Calcedon, 


 Plaralities do firſt appear: for they are 
mentioned and condemned in the 10th 


Canon, which runs thus, No Clerk ſball at the 
ſame time belong to two Churches; to wit, to that 


| inwhich he was firſt ordained, and that to which 


as being the greater, he has gone, out of a de- 
fire of vain Glory; for ſuch as do ſo, ought to 


| beſent back to that Church inwhich they were at 
firſt ordained, and to ſerve there only; but if 
| any has been tranſlated from one Church to ano- 


ther, he ſhall receive nothing out of his former 
Church; nor out of any Chapel or Alms-houſe be- 
longing to it: and ſuch as ſhall tranſereſs this 

definition 
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definition of this General Council, are condemye} 
by it, to be degraded. I go next to a work 
Scene of the Church, to ſee what Proviſions 
were made in this matter about the $th 
Century, both in the Eaſt and in the Weſt: 
The worſe that thoſe Ages and Council; 
were, it makes the Argument the ſtronger: 
fince even bad Men in bad Times, could 
not juſtify or ſuffer ſuch an Abuſe. 

In the Year 787. the Second Council of 


Nice was held, that ſettled the Worſhip of 


Images. The 15th Canon of it runs thus, 
© No Clerk ſhall from henceforth be rec- 


© koned in two Churches, (for every Church 


had a Catalogue of its Clergy, by which 
the Dividends were made) for this is the 
Character of Trafficking, and Covetouſ- 
« neſs, and wholly eſtranged from the Ec- 

cleſiaſt ical Cuſtom. We have heard from 
© our Saviour's own Words, that 20 May 

can ferve two Maſters ;, for he will either 

hate the one or love the other, or cleave to tht 

one and deſ iſe the other : Let every one there- 
© fore,according to the Apoſtle's Words, cn. 
© tinuein the Vocation in which he is called, and 
< ſerve in one Church: For thoſe things 
* which filthy Lucre has brought into 
Church Matters, are contrary to God. 
© There is a Variety of Employments for 
acquiring the neceſſary Supplies of this 
* Life : Letevery one that pleaſes, MA 
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© uſe of theſe for furniſhing himſelf: For 
the Apoſtle ſays,the/e Hands miniſtred to my 
« Neceſſities, and to thoſe that were with me. 
This ſhall be the Rule in this Town, which 
is guarded by God; but in remote Vil- 
© lages an Indulgence may be granted, by 
* reaſon of the want of Men.“ It is upon 
this that the Canoniſts do found the firſt of 
the two Reaſons, for which only they al- 
low that a Diſpenſation for holding two 
| Benefices may be lawful, one is, the want 
of fit and ſufficient Men for the Service of 
the Church. The Foundation of the other 
will be found in the Canon, which I ſhall 

next ſet down. | 
It is the 49th Canon of the ſixth Council 
| at Paris, under Lewis the Good, in the Year 
829. This Council came after a great many, 
that had been held by Charles the Great and 
| hisSon, for purging out Abuſes, and for re- 
ſtoring the Primitive Diſcipline. Theſe 
Councils ſat at Frankfort, Ments, Aten, Rheims, 
Chalons, Tours, Arles,and this of Parts was the 
laſt that was held upon that Deſign. In 
theſe, all the Primitive Canons relating to 
the Lives and Labours, and the Government 
| of the Clergy, were renewed. Among 0- 
thersis that of Calcedon formerly mentioned; 
but it ſeems there was no Occaſion given to 
make a ſpecial one againſt Pluralities, be- 
fore this held at Paris, which 2 of 
our 
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four Provinces of France, Rheims, Sens, Tours, 
and Rouen. The Canon runs thus: As it Je. 
comes every City to have its proper Biſhop ; ſo i 
is alſo becoming and neceſſary that every Churc 
dedicated to God, fhould have its proper Prieſt 
Zet Covetouſneſs which is Idolatry ( of which ur 
are much aſhamed) has ſo got hold of ſom: 
Prieſts and caught them Captives in its Fetter, 
that they, blinded withit, know neither whither 
they go nor what they ought to be or do; þ 
that they being kindled with the Fire of Covetuſ 
neſs, and forgetful of the Prieſtly Dignity, ag. 
letting the Care of thoſe Churches to which they 
- were promoted, do by ſome Preſent given or pri- 
miſed, procure other Churches not only from 
Clerks, but from Lay-men, in which they di 
againſt Law undertake to perform the Miniſtry 
of Chriſt. It is not known whether their Biſbop: 
are conſulted in this Matter, or not; if they an, 
without doubt their Biſhops become partakers if 
their Sin: but if they preſume to do it without 
conſulting them, yet it is to be imputed to the 
Biſbop*s Negligence. There is ſcarce a Prieſt tobt 
found who warreth worthily and diligently in 
that Church in which he is dedicated to tht 
Divine Service: but how much leſs will be bt 
able to do that worthily in two, three or mort 
Churches ? This Practice brings a Reproach on 
the Chriſtian Religion, and a Confuſion on tht 
Prieſtly Order. The Covetouſneſs of the Clergy 
is cenſured by their People; the Wor ſhip of Gu 
| li 
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i; not performed in Places conſecrated to him; 
and as was obſerved in the former Chapters, the 
Souls of the People are thereby much endangered. 
Wherefore wwe do all unanimouſly appoint, that 
n Biſhop ſuffer this to be done in his Pariſh (or 
Dioceſe, theſe Words being uſed promiſcuouſ- 
ly) anymore; and we Decree, that every Church 
that has a Congregation belonging to it, and has 
Means by which it may ſubſiſi, ſhall have ts 
proper Prieſt ; for if it has a Congregation, but 


| has not Means by which it may ſubſiſt, that 


matter is left to the Biſhop, to conſider whether 
it can or ought to be ſupported or not, But it 
is ſpecially recommended to their care, to ſee that 
under this Pretence, no Prieſt may out of Cove- 
touſneſs hold two or three Churches, inwhich be 
cannot ſerve, nor perform the Wor ſhip of God. 
The laſt Proviſions in this Canon, are the 
Grounds upon which the Canoniſts found 
the ſecond juſt cauſe of diſpenſing with Plu- 
ralities, which is when a Church is fo poor, 
that the Profits which ariſe out of it can- 
not afford a competent Maintenance to a 
Clerk: but then the Queſtion ariſes what is 
a competent Maintenance : this, they do all 
bring very low, to that which can juſt 
maintain him: And they have ſo clogged 
it, that no Pretence ſhould be given by ſo 
general a Word, to Covetouſneſs, Voluptuouſ- 
neſs or Ambition. And indeed while we 


lave ſo many poor Churches among us, in- 


ſtead 
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ſtead of reſtraining ſuch Pluralities, it were 
rather to be wiſhed that it were made eafier 
than by Law it is at preſent, either to unite 
them together, or to make one Man capable 
of ſerving two Churches, when both Bene. 
fices make buta tolerable Subſiſtance, rather 
than to be forced to have a greater Number 
of Clerks than can be decently maintain'd; 
fince it is certain, that it is more for the In. 
tereſt of Religion, and for the Good of 
Souls, to have one worthy Man ſerving two 
Churches, and dividing himſelf between 
them, than to have Clerks for many Bene. 
fices, whoſe ſcandalous Proviſions make 
too many ſcandalous Incumbents, which 
is one of the greateſt Diſeaſes and Miſeries 


of this Church. | 


But a due Care in this Matter has no 
Relation to the Accumulation of Livings 
at great Diſtances, ( every one of which 
can well ſupport an Incumbent) upon the 


ſame Perſon merely for the making of a 


Family, for the ſupporting of Luxury or 
Vanity, or for other baſe and covetous 
Deſigns. But I go next to two of the worſt 
Councils that ever carried the Name of Ge 
neral ones, the third and the fourth of the 
Lateran, that we may ſee what was the 
Senſe of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Cen- 
turies in this Matter, notwithſtanding tho 


Corruption of thoſe Ages. The thirteenth 
| | Canon 
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Canon of the third Lateran Council runs 
thus: * Foraſmuch as ſome, whoſe Cove- 
© touſneſs has no Bounds, endeavour to pro- 
cure to themſelves divers Eccleſiaſtical 
© Dignities, and ſeveral Pariſh-Churches, 
* againſt the Proviſions of the Holy Ca- 
© nons, by which means, though they are 
* ſcarce able to perform the Office of one, 


© they do claim the Proviſions due to many; 


We do ſeverely require, that this may not 
© be done for the Future: And therefore, 
* when any Church or Eccleſiaſtical Mini- 
* ſtry 1s to be given, let ſuch a one be 
* ſought out for it as ſhall reſide upon the 
* Place, and ſhall be able ro diſcharge 
the Care in his own Perſon : If otherwiſe, 
he who receives any ſuch Benefice, con- 
* trary to the Canons, ſhall loſe it, and he 
© who gave it ſhall likewiſe loſe his Right 
* of Patronage. This Canon not being 
found effectual to cure ſo great an Abuſe, 
the twenty ninth Canon of the fourth 
Council in the Lateran was penned in theſe 
Words: It was with great Care forbidden 
in the Council of the Lateran, that any one 
* ſhould have divers Eccleſiaſtical Digni- 
ties, and more Pariſh-Churches than 


* one, which is contrary to the Holy Ca- 


* nons, Otherwife he that took them 
* ſhould loſe them, and he that gave them 


' hould loſe the Right of giving them: 
G * But 
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* But by reaſon of ſome Mens Preſumption 
and Covetouſneſs, that Decree has had 
little or no Effect hitherto 3 we therefore 
deſiring to make a more evident and ex- 
* preſs Proviſion againſt theſe Abuſes, do 
* appoint, That whoſoever ſhall receive 
any Benefice to which a Cure of Souls i; 
© annexed, ſhall thereupon, by Law, be 
* deprived of any other ſuch Benefice, that 
* he formerly had; and if he endeavours 


©* ſtill to hold it, he ſhall loſe the other 


* likewiſe; and he to whom the Right of 
the Patronage of his firſt Benefice did 
* belong, is empowered to beſtow it upon 
his accepting another; and if he debe 
* the beſtowing it above three Months, 
not only ſhall his Right devolve to ano- 
© ther, according to the Decree of the 
© Council in the Lateran, but he ſhall be 
* obliged to reſtore to the Church to which 
the Benefice belongs, all that which he him- 
© ſelf received during the Vacancy. This we 
* do likewiſedecree as to Parſonages, and 
do further appoint, That no Man ſhall 
* preſume to hold more Dignities or Par- 
* ſonages than one in the fame Church, 
even though they have no Cure of Souls 
* annexed to them. Provided always, that 
Diſpenſations may be granted by the Apc- 
* folical See, to Perſons of high Birth, or 
* eminently learned ( /ublimes & literatas per- 
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t nas) or dignified in Univerſities ( for ſo 


the Word /terati was underſtood, ) who 


upon occaſion, may be honoured with 
greater Benefices. It was by this laſt Pro- 
© yiſo, that this, as well as all other Canons 
made againſt theſe Abuſes, became quite 
© ineffetual ; for this had no other Effect, 
* but the obliging People to go to Rome for 
Diſpenſations; 70 that this Canon, inſtead 
© of reforming the Abuſe, did really efta- 
* bliſh it; for the Qualifications here men- 
© tioned, were ſo far ſtretched, that any Per- 
* ſon that had obtained a Degree in any Uni- 
verſity, came within the Character of 
* lettered, or learned; and all thoſe that 
* were in any Dependance upon G#eat Men, 
* came likewiſe within the other Qualifica- 
tion of high Rank and Birth. 

This was the Practice among us during 
the Reign of Henry VIII. and he, when he 
was beginning to threaten the See of Rome 
in the Matter of his Divorce, got that Act 
to be paſſed, which has been the Occaſton 
of ſo much Scandal and Diſorder in this 
Church. It ſeems to one that conſiders it 
well, that the Clauſes which qualify Plura- 
lities were grafted upon another Bill againſt 
SIritual Perſons taking Eftates to farm, with 
which that Act begins: And that in the 
carrying that on, ſuch a Temper ſhew'd it 
ſelf that the other was added to it. It con- 

G 2 tain'd 
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tain'd indeed a Limitation of the Papal Ay. 


thority; but ſo many Proviſions are made, 


that the Nobility, Clergy, and the more emi- 
nent of the Gentry, Knights in particular, 
were ſo taken Care of, that it could meet 
with no great Oppoſition in the Parliament; 
but from the State of that Time, and from 
ſeveral Clauſes in the Act itſelf, it appears 
it was only intended to be a Proviſional 


Act, though it is conceived in the Stile of 


a perpetual Law. By it then, and by it 
only ( for I have not been able to find that 
any ſuch Act ever — in any Kingdom 
or State in Chriſtendom, many having been 
made plainly to the contrary in France, de- 
claring the Obligation to Ręſidence to be of 
Divine Right ) were the Abuſes that had 
riſen out of the Canon of one of the worlt 


Councils that ever was authorized and ſet- 


tled among us, as far as the Law of the 
Land can ſettle them. But, after all, it is 
to be conſidered, that a Law does indeed 
change the legal and political Nature of 
Things, it gives a Title to a Freehold and 
Property ; but no human Law can change 
the Moral or Divine Laws, and cancel 
their Authority. If a falſe Religion is ſet- 


tled by Law, it becomes indeed the Leg! 


Religion, but is not a whit the Truer for 
that. And therefore if the. Laws of the 


Goſpel oblige Clerks to perſonal Labour, 
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23 was formerly made out, an Ad of Par- 
ſiament may indeed qualify a Man in Law 
to enjoy the  Benefice, whether he labours 
in it or not; but it can never diſſolve his 
Obligation to Reſidence and Perſonal La- 
bour. 
But, to bring this Chapter to an End, 
I ſhall only add three Decrees that were 
made by the Council of Trent in this Mat- 
ter, that ſo it may appear what Proviſions 
they made againſt Abuſes, which are ſtil 
ſupported by Laws among us. A Part of 
the firſt Chapter of Reformation, that paſt 
in the ſixth Seſſion, runs thus: This Sy- 
nod admoniſhes all that are ſet over any 
Cathedral Churches, by what Title ſoever, 
© that they take heed to themſelves, and 
* to all the Flock over which the Hol 
* Ghoſt has ſet them, to govern the Church 
of God, which he has purchaſed with his 
* own Blood, to watch and labour, and 
* fulfil their Miniſtry, as the Apoſtle has 
* commanded : And they muſt know that 
* they cannot do this, if, as Hirelings, they 
* forſake the Flock committed to them, and 
do not watch over thoſe Sheep, whoſe 
Blood will be required at their Hands 
in the laſt Day. Since it is certain that 
no Excuſe will be received, if the Wolf 
* devours the Sheep when the Shepherd 
* does not look after them. Yet ſince, to 
G 3 * our 
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* our great Grief, it is found, that ſome 
at this Time neglect the Salvation of their 


Souls, and, preferring earthly Things to 


Heavenly, are ſtill about Courts, and for. 
* ſaking the Fold, and the Care of the 


Sheep truſted to them, do give themſelves 


© wholly to earthly and temporal Cares; 
£ therefore all the ancient Canons, which 
* by the Iniquity of Times, and the Cor. 
< ruptions of Men, were fallen into Deſue- 
© tude, were renewed againſt Non - Ræſidenii 
To which ſeveral compulſory Clauſes are 
added, which are indeed flight ones, be- 
cauſe the Execution of them was entirely 
put into the Pope's Power, and the Puniſh- 

nent did only lie, if the Biſhop was abſent 

Months 1n a Year. 

This Decree did not ſatisfy thoſe who 
moved for a Reformation ; ſo a fuller one 
was made in the 23d Seſſion, iſt Chap. in 
theſe Words: Whereas, by the Law of 
* God, all thoſe to whom the Care of Souls 
zs committed, are commanded to know 
* their Sheep, to offer Sacrifice for them, 
to feed them by the Preaching of the 
Word of God, the Adminiſtration of the 
* Sacraments, and by the Example of a 
good Life, to have a tender Care of the 
Poor, and all other miſerable Perſons, 
and to lay themſelves aut upon all the 
ſtoral Care; 

* which 
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* whichcannot be perform'd by thoſewhado 
* not watch over, nor are preſent with their 
* Flock, Therefore this Synod daes ad- 
* moniſh and exhort them, that they, re- 
* membring the divine Precepts, and be- 
ing made an Example to their Flock, ma; 

feed and govern them in Righteouſneſs 
* and Truth, Upon this they declare, that 
all Biſhops, even Cardinals themſelves, 
are obliged to perſonal Reſidence in their 
Church and Dioceſs, and there to diſ- 
* charge their Duty, unleſs upon ſome ſpe- 
* cial Occaſions, By which indeed a Door 
i; opened to as many anger as the 
Court of Rome thinks fit to diſpenſe with. 
Yet without this none may be abſent above 
two, or at moſt three Months in the whole 
Tear; and even that muſt be upon a juſt 
Reaſon, and without any Prejudice to the 
Flock; And they leave this upon the 
* Conſciences of ſuch as withdraw for ſo 


* long a Time, who they hope will be 


religious and tender in this Matter, ſince 
all Hearts are known to God, and it is 
* no ſmall Sin to do his Work negligent]y. 
They declare the Breaking this Decree to 
be a Mortal Sin, and that ſuch as are guilty 
of it cannot, with a rk Conſcience, en- 
Joy the mean Profits during fuch their Ab- 
ſence, but are bound to lay them out on 
the Fabrick, or give them to the Poor : 

1 9 And 
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And all theſe Proviſions and Puniſhments 
they do alſo make againſt the inferior Cler- 
gy, that enjoyed any Benefice to which 
the Care of Souls was annex'd; and the 
Execution of that 1s put in the Biſhop' 
Hands, who is requir*d notto diſpenſe with 
their Reſidence, unleſs upon a very weighty 
Occaſion, above two Months ; and in this 
they give the Biſhop ſo full an Authority, 
that no Appeal or Prohibition was to lic 
againſt his * upon Non-Reſidents, e- 
ven in the Court of Rome. By theſe De- 
crees tho* the Papal Party hindred a formal 
Declaration of the Obligation to Reſidence by 
Divine Right, that ſo Room might be ſtill 
left for the Diſpenſing Power; yet they went 
very near it; they applied Paſſages of Scrip- 
ture to it, and laid the Charge of Mortal 
Sin upon it. | 

In the laſt Place I ſhall ſet down the 
Decree that was made in the 24th Seſſion, 
Chap. 17. againſt Pluralities, in theſe Words: 
s* Whereas the Eccleſiaſtical Order is per- 
* verted, when one Clerk has the Offices 
* of many committed to him, it was there- 
* fore well provided by the Holy Canons, 
* that no Man ſhould be put into two 
* Churches. But many, led by their de- 
* pravedCovetouſneſs,deceiving themſelves, 
but not God, are not aſhamed to elude 


+ thoſe good Conſtitutions by ſeveral _ 
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« fices, and obtain more Benefices than one 
« at the ſame time: Therefore the Synod, 
being deſirous to reſtore a proper Diſci- 
« pline for the Government of Churches, 
does, by this Decree, by which all Per- 
« ſons, of what Rank ſoever, even Cardinals 
© themſelves, ſhall be bound, appoint, That, 
for the future, one Man ſhall be capable 
of receiving only one Eccleſiaſtical Bene- 
© fice. But if that is not ſufficient for the 
decent Maintenance of him that has it, 
then it ſhall be lawful to give him ano- 
ther ſimple Benefice, provided that both 
* Benefices do not require Perſonal Reſidence. 
* This Rule muſt be applied not only to 
* Cathedrals, but to all other Benefices, 
* whether Secular, Regular, or ſuch as are 
held by Commendam, or of what Sort 
* or Order ſoever they may be. And as 
for ſuch as do at preſent poſſeſs either 
© more Pariſh-Churches than one, or one 
© Cathedral and another Pariſh-Church, 
they ſhall be forced, notwithſtanding 
any Diſpenſations or Unions that may 
have been granted them for Term of Life, 
to reſign within the Space of ſix Months 
* all they do now hold, except one Cathe- 
* aral, or one Parochial Church; other- 
* wiſe all their Benefices, whether Paro- 
* chjal or others, ſhall be by Law eſteem'd 
* void, and as ſuch they ſhall be _— 
| 6 of © 
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© of to others. Nor may thoſe who for. 
© merly enjoy'd them receive the mean Pro- 
© fits after the Term of ſix Months with 
< a good Conſcience. But the Synod withes 
that ſome due Proviſion might be made, 
« ſuch as the Pope ſhall think fit, for the 
Neceſſities of thoſe whoare hereby oblig' 
„ 
Theſe were the Decrees that were made 
by that pretended General Council: And where. 
ſoever that Council is received, they are 
ſo ſeldom diſpenſed with, that the Scan- 
dal of Non-Reſidence, or Plurality, does no 
more cry in that Church. In France, tho 
that Council is not received, yet ſuch Regard 
is had to primitive Rules, that it is not heard 
of among them. Such Examples are to us 
Reproaches indeed, and that of the work 
Sort; when the Argument, from the Neg. 
lect of the Paſtoral Care, which gave 19 
great an Advantage at firſt to the Reformers, 
and turned the Heartsof the World ſo much 
from their careleſs Paſtors to thoſe who 
ſhewed more Zeal and Concern for them, 
is now againſt us, and lies the other Way, 
If the Nature of Man is ſo made that it 13 
not poſſible but that Offences muſt come; yet, 
Moe be to him by whom they come. 
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NAT 


Of the declared Senſe and Rules of the 
Church of England in this Matter. 


any among us, and whatſoever may 


| be the Force of ſome Laws that were made 


in bad Times, and perhaps upon bad Ends, 
yet we are ſure the Senſe of our Church is 


very different: She intended to raiſe the 


Obligation of the Paſtoral Care higher 
than it was before; and has laid out this 
Matter more fully and more ſtrictly than 


any Church ever did in any Age, as far at 


leaſt as my Enquiries can carry me. The 
trueſt Indication of the Senſe of a Church, 
i; to be taken from her Language in her 
Publick Offices: This is that which ſhe ſpeaks 
the moſt frequently, and the moſt publick- 
ly ; even the Articles of Doctrine are not ſo 
much read, and ſo often heard, as her Li- 
turgies are. And as this way of Reaſoning 
has been of late made uſe of with great 
Advantage againſt the Church of Rome, to 
make her accountable for all her Pablick 
Offices in their plain and literal Meaning; 
ſo will I make uſe of it on this Occaſion : 


It is the ſtronger in our Caſe, whoſe Offices 
being 


Hatſoever may be the Practice of 
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being in a Tongue underſtood by the Peg. 
ple, the Argument from them does more e. 
vidently conclude here. 

In general then this is to be obſerved, 
that no Church before ours, at the Refer. 
mation, took a formal Sponſion at the Altar 
from ſuch as were ordained Deacons and 
Prieſts: That was indeed always demanded 
of Biſhops, but neither in the Roman nor 
Greek Pontifical, do we find any ſuch ſo- 
lemn Vows and Promiſes demanded or 
made by Prieſts or Deacons, nor does any 
Print of this appear in the Conſtitutions, the 
pretended Areopagite, or the ancient Canon 
of the Church. Biſhops were asked many 
Queſtions, as appears by the firſt Canon 
of the fourth Council of Carthage. They 
were required to profeſs their Faith, and 
to promiſe to obey the Canons, which is ſtill 
obſerved in the Greek Church. The Queſti- } 
ons are more expreſs in the Roman Ponti- 
fical ; and the firſt of theſe demandsa Pro- 


miſe, That they will inſtruct their People in the 


Chriſtian Doctrine, according to the Hol 
Scriptures : Which wasthe Foundation upon 
which our Biſnhops juſtified the Reformation; 
ſince the firſt and chief of all their Vows 
binding them to this, it was to take Place 
of all others; and if any other Parts of 
thoſe Sponſions contradicted this, ſuch as 


their Obedience and Adherence to the * 
| | g 
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of Rome, they ſaid that theſe were to be li- 
mited by this. 

All the Account I can give of this gene- 
ral Practice of the Church, in demanding 
Promiſes only of Biſhops, and not of the 
other Orders, is this, That they conſider- 
ed the Government of the Prieſts and Dea- 
cons as a thing that was ſo entirely in the 
Biſhop, as it was indeed by the firſt Conſti- 
tution, that it was not thought neceſſary 
to bind them to their Duty by any publick 
Vows or Promiſes (though it is very pro- 
bable that the Biſhops might take private En- 
gagements of them before they ordained 
them) it being in the Biſhop's Power to re- 
ſtrain and cenſure them in a very abſolute 
and ſummary way. But the Caſe was quite 
different in Biſbops, who were all equal by 
their Rank and Order; none having any 
Authority over them, by any divine Law 
or the Rules of the Goſpel; the Power of 
Primates and Metropolitans having ariſen 
out of Eccleſiaſtical and Civil Laws, and 
not being equally great in all Countries 
and Provinces; and therefore it was more 
neceſſary to proceed with greater Caution, 
— to demand a further Security from 

em. | 
But the new Face of the Conſtitution of 
ihe Church, by which Prieſts were not un- 
der ſo abſolute a Subjection to their Biſhops, 

as 
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as they had been at firſt, which was occa« 
ſioned partly by the Tyranny of ſome Bi- 
ſhops, to which Bounds were ſet by Lays 
and Canons; partly by their having a ſpe- 
cial Property and Benefice of their own, 
and ſo not being maintain'd by a Dividend 
out of the common Stock of the Church 
as at firſt ; had ſo altered the State of 
things, that indeed no Part of the Epiſco- 
pacy was left entirely in the Biſhop's Hands, 
but the Power of Ordination. This is ſtil 
free and unreſtrained ; no Writs nor Probi. 
bitions from Civil Courts, and no Appeal;, 
have clogged or fettered this, as they have 
done all the other Parts of their Authority, 
Therefore our Reformers obſerving all this, 
took great Care in reforming the Office of 
Ordination; and they made both the Charge 
that is given, and the Promiſes that areto 
betaken, to be very expreſs and ſolemn, 
that ſo both the Ordainers and the Ordained 
might be rightly inſtructed in their Duty, 
and ſtruck with the Awe and Dread that 
they ought to be under in ſo holy and fo 
important a Performance: And though al! 
Mankind does eaſily enough agree in this, 
that Promiſes ought to be religiouſly ob- 
ſerved which Men make to one another, 
how apt ſoever they may be to break them; 
yet to make the Senſe of theſe Promiſes go 


deeper, they are ordered to be made at the 
Altar, 
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Altar; and in the Nature of a Stipulation or 
Covenant, the Church conferring Orders, 
or indeed rather Chriſt, by the Miſtry of 
the Officers that he has conſtituted, con- 
ferring them upon thoſe Promiſes that are 
£rſt made. The Forms of Ordination in 
the Greek Church, which we have Reaſon to 
believe are leſs changed, and more con- 
form to the primitive Patterns than thoſe 
uſed by the Latins, do plainly import that 
the Church only declared the divine Voca- 
tion. The Grace of God, that perfetts the Fre- 
ble and heals the Weak, promotes this Man to be 
a Deacon, a Prieſt, or a Biſhop : Where no- 
thing is expreſſed as conferred but only as 
declared ; fo our Church, by making our 
Saviour's Words the Form of Ordination, 
muſt be conſtrued to intend by that, that it 
is Chriſt only that ſends, and that the Bi- 
ſhops are only his Miniſters to pronounce 
his Miſſion; otherwiſe it is not ſo eaſy to 
juſtify the Uſe of this Form, Receive the 
Holy Ghoſt ; whichas it was not uſed in the 
Primitive Church, nor by the Roman, till 
within theſe 500 Years, ſo in that Church 
it is not the Form of Ordination, but a 
Benedict ion given by the Biſbop ſingly, after 
the Orders are given by the Biſhop and the 
other Prieſts joining with him: For this is 
done by him alone as the final Conſumma- 
tion of the Action. But our uſing this = 
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the Form of Ordination, ſhews, that ys 
conſider ourſelves only as the Inſtrument 
that ſpeak in Chriſt's Name and Words, 
inſinuating thereby that he only Ordaing, 
Purſuant to this in the ordaining of Prizſ; 
the Queſtions are put in the Name of Gul 
and of his Church, which makesthe Anſwer 
to them to be of the Nature of Yows and 
Oaths: So that if Men do make Conſcience 
of any thing, and if it is poſſible to ſtrike 
Terror into them, the Forms of our Ordi. 
nations are the moſt effectually contrived 
for that End that could have been fram'd. 
The firſt Queſtion that is put in the 
Office of Deacons, 1s, Do you truſt that you ar: 
inwardly moved by the Holy Ghoſt to take upon 
you this Office, to ſerve God, for the promoting 
of his Glory, and the edifying of his People? 
To which he is to anſwer, I truft ſo. This 
is put only in this Office, and not repeated 
afterwards, it being juſtly ſuppoſed that 
where one has had this Motion, all the 
other Orders may be in time conferred pur- 
ſuant to it: But this is the firſt Step by 
which a Man dedicates himſelf to the Ser- 
vice of God, and therefore it ought not to 
be made by any that has not this Divine 
Vocation. Certainly the Anfever that 1 
made to this ought to be well conſidered; 
for if any ſays, I truſt ſo, that yet knows 


nothing of any ſuch Motion, and can give 
no 
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no Account of it, he lies to the Holy Ghoſt, 
and makes his firſt Approach to the Altar 
with a Lye in his Mouth, and that not to 
Men, but to God: And how can one expect 
to be received by God, or be ſent and ſealed 
by him, that dares do a thing of ſo crying 
a Nature, as to pretend that he truſts he has 
this Motion, who knows that he has it not, 


| who has made no Reflections on it, and 


when asked what he means by it, can ſay 
nothing concerning it, and yet he dares 
venture to come and ſay it before God and 
his Church? If a Man pretends a Commiſſion 
from a Prince, or indeed from any Perſon 
and acts in his Name upon it, the Law will 
fall on him, and puniſh him, and ſhall the 
great God of Heaven and Earthbethus vouch- 
ed, and his Motion be pretended to by thoſe 
whom he has neither called or ſent ? And 
ſhall not he reckon with thoſe who dare to 
run without his Miſſion, pretending that 
they truſt they have it, when perhaps they 
underſtand not the Importance of it; nay, 
and perhaps ſome laugh at it, as an Enthu- 
ſiaſtical Queſtion, who yet will go through 
with the Office? They come to Chriſt for 
the Loaves ; they hope to live by the Altar 
and the Goſpel, how little ſoever they ſerve 
atthe one, or preach the other ; therefore 
they will ſay any Thing that is neceſſary 
for qualifying them bo this whether true 
or 
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or falſe. It cannot be denied but that this 

ueſtion carries a Sound in it that ſeems 
a little too high, and that may rather raiſe 
Scruples, as importing ſomewhat that ; 
not ordinary, and that ſeems to favour of 
Enthuſiaſm ; and therefore it was put here, 
without doubt, to give great Caution to 
ſuch as come to the Service of the Church, 
Many may be able to anſwer it truly ac- 
cording to the Senſe of the Church, who 
may yet have great Doubting in themſelves 
concerning it; but every Man that has 
it not, muſt needs know that he has it 
nor. 2 l 

The true Mining of it muſt be reſolved 
thus: The Motives that ought to deter- 
mine a Man to dedicate himſelf to the 
Miniſtring in the Church, are a Zeal for 
Promoting the Glory of God, for Raiſing 
the Honour of the Chriſtian Religion, 
for the Making it to be better underſtood, 
and more ſubmitted to. He that loves it, 
and feels the Excellency of it in himſelf, 
that has a due Senſe of God's Goodneſs in 
it to Mankind, and that is entirely poſſel- 
ſed with that, will feel a Zeal within him- 
ſelf, for Communicating that to others; 
that ſo tbe only true God, and Feſus Chri 
whom he bas ſent, may be more univerſally 
glorified, and ſerved by his Creatures. 


And when to this he has added a — 
. | or 
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for the Souls of Men, a Tenderneſs for 
them, a Zeal to reſcue them from endleſs 
Miſery, and a Deſire to put them in the 
Way to everlaſting Happineſs ; and from 
theſe Morives, feels in himſelf a Deſire to 
dedicate his Life and Labours to thoſe 
Ends; and in order to them, ſtudies to 
underſtand the Scriptures, and more par- 
ticularly the New Teflament, that from 
thence he may form a true Notion of 
this holy Religion, and ſo be an able Mi- 
niſter of it: This Man, and only this 
Man, ſo moved and ſo qualified, can in 
Truth, and with a good Conſcience, an- 
ſwer, That he truſts he is imwardly moved by 
the Holy Ghoſt: And every one that ven- 
tures on the ſaying it without this, is a 
ſacrilegious Profaner of the Name of God, 
and of his boly Spirit: He breaks in upon 
his Church, Hot — it but to rob it: 
And it is certain, that he who begins with 
a Lie, may be ſent by the Father of Lies 
but he cannot be ht to enter in 
the Door, who prevaricates in the fir 
Word that he ſays in order to his Ad- 
mittance. 

But if the Office of Deacons offers no 
other particular Matter of Reflection, the 


Office of ordaining Prieſts has a t 
9 7 H 2 > ry ; 
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deal; indeed the Whole of it is calcula- 
ted to the beſt Notions of the beſt Times, 
In the Charge that is given, the Fi- 
gures of Watchmen, Shepherds, and Stew- 
ards, are purſued, and the Places of Scrip- 
ture relating to theſe are applied to 
them: They are required to have alway 
printed in their Remembrance, How great a 

Treaſure was committed to their Charge : The 
Church and Congregation whom you muſt 
ſerve, is his Spouſe and Body. Then the 
Greatneſs of the Fault of their Negligence, 
and the horrible Puniſhment that will follow 
upon it, is ſet before them, in caſe the Church, 
or any Member of it, take any Hurt or Hin- 
drance by Reaſon of it. They are charged 
never to ceaſe their Labour, Care, and Dili- 
gence, till they have done all that lieth in 
them, according to their bounden Duty, o- 
wards all ſuch as are or ſhall be committed | 
to their Care, to bring them to a Ripeneſs and 
Perfection of Age in Chriſt. They are a- 
_ urged to conſider with what Care and 

tudy they ought to apply themſelves to this; 
to pray earnefily for God's holy Spirit, and 
to be ſtudious in Reading and Learning of the 
Scriptures; and to forſake and ſet aſide, as 
much as they may, all worldly Cares and 
Studies, It is _ that they have clearly 


determined, by God's Grace, to give themſetve; 
wholly 
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wholly to this Vocation; and as much as lieth in 
them to apply tbemſelves wholly to this one 
Thiug, and to draw all their Cares and Stu- 
dies this Way, and to this End; and that 
by their daily Reading and Weighing the Scrip- 
tures, they will tludy to wax riper and ſtron- 
ger in their Miniſtry. Theſe are ſame of 
the Words of the preparatory Charge gi- 
ven by the Biſhop when he enters upon 
this Office, before he puts the Queſtions 
that follow to thoſe who are to be or- 
dained. What greater Force or Energy 
could be put in Words, than is in theſe ? 
Or where could any be found that are 
more Weighty and more Expreſs, to ſhew 
the entire Dedication of the whole Man, 
of his Time and Labours, and the /eparating 
himſelf from all other Cares to follow this one 
Thing with all poſſible Application and Zeal ? 
There is nothing in any Office, ancient 
or modern, that I ever ſaw, which is of 
this Force, ſo ſerious and ſo ſolemn ; 
and it plainly implies not only the Senſe 
of the Church upon this whole Matter, 
but likewiſe their Deſign who framed it, 
to oblige Prieſts, nn any Re- 
laxation that the Laws of the Land had 


ſtill favoured, by the firmeſt and ſacredeſt 


Bonds poſſible, to attend upon their Flocks, 


and to do their Duties to them. For a 
H 3 bare 
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bare Reſidence, without Labouring, is buta 
mock Reſidence ;, ſince the Obligation to it 
is in order to a further End, that they may 
watch over and feed their Flock, and not 
enjoy their Benefices only as Farms or as 
Livings, according to the Groſs, but com. 
mon Abuſe of our Language, by which 
the Names of Cures, Pariſhes, or Benefices, 
which are the Eccleſiaſtical Names, are 
now ſwallowed up into that of Living, 
which carries a carnal Idea in the very 
Sound of the Word, and I doubt a more 
carnal Effect on the Minds of both Clergy 
and Laity. 

Whetever we may be, our Church is 
free of this Reproach ; ſince this Charge 
carries their Duty as high 'and as home as 
any Thing that can be laid in Words. And 
it is further to be conſidered, that this is 
not of the Nature of a private Exhortation, } 
in which a Man of lively Thoughts and 
a warm Fancy, may be apt to carry a Point 
too high ; it is the conſtant and uniform 
Voice of the Church, Nor is it of the 
Nature of a Charge, which is only the 
Senſe of him that gives it, and to which 
the Perſon to whom it is given is only 
paſſive: He hears it, but cannot be bound 
by another Man's Thoughts or Words, fur- 
ther than as the Nature of Things _ 

FT _ 
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him. But Orders are of the Nature of a 
Covenant between Chriſt and the Clerks, in 
which ſo many Privileges and Powers are 
granted on the one Part, and ſo many 
Duties and Offices are promiſed on the 
other; and this Charge being the Preface 
to it, it is ipulatory. It declares the whole 
Covenant of both Sides; and fo thoſe who 
receive Orders upon it are as much bound 
by every Part of it, and it becomes as 
much their own Act, as if they had pro- 
nounced or promiſed it all in the moſt 
formal Words that could be; and indeed 
the Anſeversand Promiſes, that are afterwards 
made, are only the Application of this to 
the particular Perſons, for giving them a 
plainer and livelier Senſe of their Obli- 
gation, which yet, in itfelf, was as en- 
tire and ſtrong, whether they had made 
any Promiſe- by Words of their own ar 
not. 1 
But to put the Matter out of Doubt, 
let us look a little further into the Office, 
to the Promiſes that they make with re- 
lation to their Flock, even to ſuch as are, 
or ſhall be committed to their Charge. They 
promiſe, That, by the Help of the Lord, they 
will give their faithful Diligence always fo to 
miniſter the Doctrine and Sacraments, and the 
Diſcipline of Chriſt, as the Lord hath com- 
H 4 manded, 
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manded, and as this Realm hath received the 


fame, according to the Commandment of Cod; 


ſo that they may teach the People committed tg 
their Care and Charge, with all Diligence ty 
keep and obſerve the ſame. This does plainly 
bind to perſonal Labour, the Mention that 
is made of What this Realm has received be- 
ing limited by what follows, According 1 
the Commandment of God, ſhews, that by 
this is meant the Reformation of the Do- 
ctrine and Worſhip that was then received, 
and eſtabliſhed by Law ; by which theſe 
general Words, The Doctrine and Sacraments 
and Diſcipline of Chriſt, to which all Parties 
pretend, are determined to our Conſtitu- 
tion; ſo that though there were ſome 
Diſorders among us, not yet provided a- 
gainſt by the Laws of the Land, this does 
not ſecure a Reſerve for them. This is 
ſo flight a Remark, that I ſhould be. a- 
ſhamed to have made it, if it had not been 
urged to my ſelf, flight as it is, to juſtify, 
in Point of Conſcience, the claiming all 
ſuch Privileges or er as are 
ſtill allowed by Law. But I go on to the 
other Promiſes: The Clerk fays, He will, 
by the Help of God, be ready, with all faithful 
Diligence, to baniſh and drive away all erroneous 
and ſtrange Dofrines, contrary to God's Word, 
and to uſe both publick and private Admonitions 


and 
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and Exhortations, as well to the Sick as to the 
Mole «within his Cure, as Need ſhall require, 
and as Occaſion ſhall be given, This is as 
plainly perſonal and conſtant as Words 
can make any Thing ; and in this 1s ex- 
prefled the ſo much neglected, but ſo ne- 
ceſſary Duty, which Incumbents owe their 
Flock, in a private Way, viſiting, inſtruct- 
ing and admoniſhing them, which is one 


of the moſt uſeful and important Parts of 


their Duty, how generally ſoever it may 
bediſuſed or forgotten: Theſe being the 
chief Inſtances and Acts of Watching over 
and Feeding the Flock, that is committed to 
their Care. In the next Place they promiſe, 
That they will be diligent in Prayers, and in 
Reading of the Holy Scriptures, and in fuch 
Studies as help the , Knowledge of the ſame, 
laying aſide the Study of the World and the Fleſh. 
This ſtil] carries on that great Notion of 
the Paſtoral Care, which runs through this 
whole Office; that it is to be a Man's 
entire Buſineſs, and is to poſſeſs both 
his Thoughts and his Time. They do 
further promiſe, That they will maintain, 
and ſet forward, as much as lieth in them, 
Quietneſs, Peace, and Love among all Chriſtian 
People, and eſpecially among them that are, or 
ſhall be committed ta their Charge. 


Theſe 
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Theſe are the Vows and Promiſes that 
Prieſts make before they can be ordained, 
And, to compleat the Stipulation, the 
Biſhop concludes it with a Prayer to God, 
Tzobo has given them the Will to do all thej 
Things, to give them alſo Strength and Power 
zo perform the ſame; that he may accompliſh 
bis Work that he hath begun in them, until the 
Time that he ſhall come, at the latter Day, « 
judge the Quick and the Dead, Upon the 
whole Matter, either this is all a Piece of 
groſs and impudent Pageantry, dreſs'd up in 
grave and lofty Expreſſions, to ſtrike upon 
the weaker Part of Mankind, and to fur- 
nifh the reſt with Matter to their profane 
and impious Scorn ; or it muſt be confeſs'd 
that Priefts come under the moſt formal 
and expreſs Engagements, to conſtant and 
diligent Zabour, that can poſſibly be con- 
trived or fet forth in Words. Ir is upon 
this that they are ordain'd; ſo their Or- 
dination being the Conſummation of this 
Compact, it muſt be acknowledged that, 


according to the Nature of all mutual 


s, a total Failure on the one Side, 


does alſo diſſolve all the Obligation that 


lay on the other: And therefore thoſe 


who do not perform their Part, that do 


not reſide and labour, they do alſo, in the 


Privi- 
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Privileges that do follow their Orders, as 
much as a Chriſtian at large, that does not 
rform his Baptiſmal Vow, forfeits the 
Rights and Benefits of his Baptiſm, in the 
Sight of God; though. both in the one 
and in the other it is neceſſary that, for 
the preventing of Diſorder and Confuſion, 
1 Sentence Declaratory of Excommunication 
in the one, as of Degradation in the other, 
paſs before the viſible Acts and Rights, pur- 

ſuant to thoſe Rites, can be denied. 

To all this I will add one Thing more, 
which is, that ſince our Book of Ordi- 
nation is a Part of our Zitargy, and like- 
wiſea Part of the Law of the Land, and 
ſince conſtant Attendance, and diligent La- 
bour is made neceſſary by it, and ſince 
this Law is ſubſequent to the Act of the 
21ſt of Henry VIII, that qualifies ſo many 
for Pluralities and Non-Reſidence, and is in 
plain Terms contrary to it, this as ſub- 
ſequent does repeal all that it contradicts. 
It is upon all this a Matter that ro me 
ſeems plain, that by this Law the other 
1s repeal'd, in ſo far as it is inconſiſtent 
with it. This Argument is by this Con- 
ſideration made the ſtronger, that the Act 
of King Henry does not enadt that ſuch 
Things ſhall be, but only reſerves Privi- 
es for ſuch as may be capable of = 
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Exemption from the common and general 
Rules. Now, by the Principles of Lay, 
all Privileges or Exemptions of that Sort 
are odious Things ; and the Conſtructions of 
Law lying hard and heavy againſt oding 
Caſes, it appears to me, according to the 

neral Grounds of Law, very probable 
(1 ſpeak within Bounds when I ſay only 


probable ) that the Act of Uniformity, which 


makes the Offices of Ordination a Part of 
the Law of England, is a Repeal of that 
Part of the Act of King Henry, which 
qualifies for Pluralities. To conclude, what- 
ſoever may be the Strength of this Plea 
in Bar to that Act, if our Fazth, given 
to God and his Church in the moſt expreſs 
and plaineſt Words poſſible, does bind, 
if Promiſes given at the Altar do oblige, 


and if a Stipulation, in the Conſideration 
of which Orders are given, is ſacred, and 


of an indiſpenſable Obligation, then, I am 
ſure, this 1s. 

To make the whole Matter yet the 
ſtronger, this Office is to be - compleated 
with a Communion : So that upon this Oc- 
caſion, that is not only a Piece of religious 
Devotion accompanying it, but it is the 
taking the Sacrament upon the Stipulation 
that has been made between the Prieſt and 
the Church: So that thoſe who have ey 
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ed this Office, have certainly intended by 
all the Ways that they could think on, 
and by the weightieſt Words they could 
chuſe, to make the Senſe of the Prieſtiy 
function, and of the Duties belonging to 
it, give deep and ſtrong Impreſſions to 
ſuch as are ordained. I have compared 
with it all the Exhortations that are in all 
the Offices I could find, ancient and mo- 
gern, whether of the Greek or the Latin 
Church; and this muſt be ſaid of ours, 
without any Sort of Partiality to our 
own Forms, that no Sort of Compariſon 
can be made between ours and all the 
others z and that as much as ours is more 
ſimple than thoſe as to its Rites and Ce- 
remonies, Which ſwell up other Offices, ſo 


much is it more grave and — in 
; 


the Exbortations, Collefs, and Sponſions that 
are made in it. In the Roman Pontifi- 
cal no Promiſes are demanded of Prieſts, 
but only that of Obedience; Biſhops in a 
corrupted State of the Church taking 
Care only of their own Authority, while 
they neglected more important Obliga- 
tions. 

In the Office of Conſecrating Biſhops ; as 
all the Sponſions made by them, when 
they were ordained Prieſts, are to be 
conſidered as ſtill binding, ſince the in- 

ferior 
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ferior Office does not ſtill ſubſiſt in the ſu. 
perior ; ſo there are new ones ſuperad. 
ded, proportioned to the Exaltation of 
Dignity, and Authority that accompanies 
that- Office. In the Roman Pontifical there 
are indeed Queſtions put to a Biſhop, 
before he is conſecrated 3 but of all theſe 
the firſt only is that which has any Re. 
lation to his Flock, which is in theſe 
Words: 4#/ut thou teach the People over 
whom thou art to be ſet, both by thy Exan. 


ple and Doctrine, thoſe things that thou learn 


out of the holy Scripture? All the reſt are 
general, and relate only to his Converſa- 
tion; but not at all to his Zabours in his 
Dioceſe: Whereas, on the contrary, the En- 
gagements in our Office do regard not only 
a Biſhop's own Converſation, but chiefly his 
Duty to his People: he declares that be 154:- 
termined to inſtruct the People committed to hi 
Charge, out of the holy Scriptures : That be will 
ſtudy them, fo as to be able by them, to teach and 
exbort with wholeſome Doctrine; and withſland 
and convince the Gain-ſayers : That he will be 
ready, with all faithful Diligence, to baniſh and 
drive away all erroneous and ſtraunge Dotirin, 
contrary to God's Word : And both privately and 
openly to call upon and encourage others to the ſame. 
That be will maintain and ſet forward, as much 
as lies in him, Quietneſs, Love, and Peace * 
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all Men; and correct and puniſh ſuch as be un- 
quiet, difobedient, and criminous, within his 
Dioceſe : According to ſuch Authority as he has. 
ln particular, He promiſes to be faithful in Or- 
daining, Sending, or Laying Hands upon others : 
He promiſes alſo to ſhew bimſelf to be gentle, and 
merciful for Chriſt's ſake, to poor and needy Peo- 
ple, and for all Strangers deſtitute of Help. 
Theſe are the Covenants and Promiſes un- 
der which Biſhops are put, which are again 


reinforced upon them, in the Charge that 


is given immediately after their Conſecra- 
tion, when the Bible is put in their Hands ; 
Give beed to Reading, Exhortation, and Doctrine. 
Think upon the Things contained in this Boot; 
be diligent in them, that the Increaſe coming 
thereby may be mamfeſt unto all Men. Take 
beed unto thy Self, and to Doctrine, and be dili- 
gent in doing them; for by doing this thou ſhalt 
both ſave thy ſelf and them that hear thee. Be 
thou to the Flock of Chriſt a Shepherd, not a 
Walf; feed them, devour them not. Hold up 
the Weak, heal the Sick, bind up the Broken, 


bring again the Outcaſts, ſeek the Loſt : Be jo 


merciful, that you be not too remiſs ; ſo miniſter 
Diſcipline that you forget not Mercy : That when 
the chief Shepherd ſhall appear, you may receive 
the never fading Crown of Glory, through Jeſus 
Chriſt our Lord. In theſe Words the great 


Lines of our Duty are drawn in very ex- 
preſſi ve 
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preſſive and comprehenſive Terms. We 
have the ſeveral Branches of our Function, 
both as to Preaching and Governing, very 
ſolemnly laid upon us: And both in this 
Office, as well as in all the other Office 
that I have ſeen, it appears, that the con- 
ſtant Senſe of all Churches, in all Ages, 
has been, that Preaching was the Biſhop', 
great Duty, and that he ought to lay him- 


ſelf out in it moſt particularly. 


I ſhall only add one Advice to all this, 
before I leave this Article of the Senſe of 
our Church in this Matter ; both to thoſe 
who intend to take Orders, and to thoſe 
who have already taken them. As for ſuch 
as do intend to dedicate themſelves to the 
Service of the Church, they ought to read 
over theſe Offices frequently; and to aſk 
themſelves ſolemnly, as in the Preſence of 
God, Whether they can with a good Con- 
ſcience, make thoſe Anſwers which the 
Book preſcribes or not? and not to ven- 
ture on Offering themſelves to Orders, till 
they know that they dare and may fately 
doit. Every Perſon who looks that way, 
ought at leaſt on every Ordination Sunday, 
after he has once formed the Reſolution of 
Dedicating himſelf to this Work, to go over 


the Office ſeriouſly with himſelf, and to 


conſider in what Diſpoſition or Preparati- 
on 
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on of Mind he is, ſuitable to what he finds 
laid down init. But I ſhould add to this, 


that for a Year before he comes to be or- 
dained, he ſhould every firſt Sunday of the 


Month read over the Office very deliberate- _ 


ly; and frame Reſolutions, conform to 
the ſeveral Parts of it, and if he can, re- 
ceive the Sacrament upon it, with a ſpecial 
Set of private Devotions relating, to his 
Intentions. As the Time of his Ordination 
draws near, he ought to return the oftner 
to thoſe Exerciſes. It will be no hard 
Task for him to read theſe over every Sun- 
day, during the laſt Quarter before his Or- 
dination; and to do that yet more ſolemn- 
ly, ever tay of the Week in which he is 
to be ordained 3; and to join a greater Ear- 
neſtneſs of Faſting and Prayer with it on the 
Faſt-Days of his Ember-Week. 

Here is no hard Impoſition. The Per- 
formance is as eaſy in itſelf, as it will be 
ſucceſsful in its Effects. If I did not conſi- 
der, rather what the Age can bear, than 
what were to be wiſhed tor, I would add 
a great many ſevere Rules calculated to the 
Notions of the primitive Times. But if 
this Advice were put in Practice, it is tobe 
hoped, that it would ſet back many who 
come to be ordained, without conſidering 


duly, either what it is that they ask, or 
I what 
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what it is that is to be asked of them; 
Which ſome do with ſo ſupine a Negli. 
gence, that we plainly ſee that they have 
not ſo much as read the Office, or at leaf 
that they have done it in ſo flight a Man- 
ner, that they have formed no clear Noti- 
ons upon any Part of it, and, leaſt of all, 
upon thoſe Parts to which they themſelves 
are to make Anſwers. And as ſuch a Me. 
thod as I have propoſed would probably 
ſtrike ſome with a due Awe of divine Mat- 
ters, ſoas to keep them at a Diſtance till 
they were in ſome Sort prepared for them; 
ſo it would oblige ſuch as come to it, to 
bring along with them a ſerious Temper of 
Mind, and fuch a Preparation of Soul as 


might make that their Orders ſhould be 2 


Bleſſing to them, as well as they themſelves 
ſhould be a Bleſſing to the Church. It muſt 


be the greateſt Joy of a Biſhop's Life, who 


truly minds his Duty in this weighty Truſt 
of ſending out Labourers into God's Vineyard; 


to ordain fuch Perſons, of whom he has 
Juſt Grounds to hope that they ſhall do their 
Duty faithfully, in reaping that Harveſt. He 


reckons theſe as his Children indeed, who 
are to be his Strength and Support, his fellow 
Labourers and Helpers, his Crown and his 
Glory. But on the other Hand, how hea- 


thoſe 
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thoſe againſt whom perhaps there lies no juſt 
Objection, ſo that, according to the Con- 
ſtitution and Rules of the Church, he can- 

not deny them; and yet he ſees nothing 
in them that gives him Courage or Chear- 
fulneſs. They do not ſeem to have that 
Love to God, that Zeal for Chriſt, that Ten- 
derneſs for Souls, that Meekneſs and Humility, 
that Mortification and Deadneſs tothe World, 
that becomes the Character and Profeſſion 
which they undertake; ſo that his Heart 
fails him, and his Hands tremble when he 
goes to ordain them. 

My next Advice ſhall be to thoſe who 
are already in Orders, that they will, at 
leaſt four Times a Year, on the Ordinati- 
on Sundays, read over the Offices of the De- 
grees of the Church in which they are; 
and will particularly conſider the Charge 
that was given, and the Anſwers that were 
made by them; and then ask themſelves, 
as before God, who will judge them at the 
great Day upon their religious Performance 
of them, whether they have been true to 
them or not, that ſo they may humble 
themſelves for their Errors and Omiſſions, 
and may renew their Vows for the future, 
and ſo to be going on, from ne to 
Quarter, through the whole Courſe of their 
Miſtry, obſerving ſtill what Ground they 
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gain, and what Progreſs they make; to ſuch 
as have a right Senſe of their Duty, this 
will be no hard Performance. It will give 


a vaſt Joy to thoſe who can go through 


it with ſome Meaſure of Aſſurance, and 
find, that, tho' in the midſt of many Temp- 
tations and of much Weakneſs, they are, 
ſincerely and ſeriouſly, going on in their 
Work to the beſt of their Skill, and to the 
utmoſt of their Power: So that their Con- 
ſciences ſay within them, and that without 
the Partialities of Self-love and Flattery, 
Well done, good and faithful Servant. The 
hearing of this ſaid within, upon true 
Grounds, being the certaineſt Evidence 
poſſible, that it ſhall be publickly ſaid at 


the laſt great Day. This Exerciſe will al- 


ſo offer Checks to a Man that looks for 
them, and intends both to underſtand his 
Errors, and to cleanſe himſelf from them. 


It will, upon the whole Matter, make 


Clergymen go on with their Profeſſion, as 
the Buſineſs and Labour of their Lives. 
Having known the very good Effect 
that this Method has had on ſome, I dare 
the more confidently recommend it to all 
others. 
Before I conclude this Chapter, I will 
ſhew what Rules our Reformers had pre- 


- pared with Relation to Non-Re/idence and 


Pluralities; 
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Pluralities ; which, tho* they never paſſed 
into Laws, and ſo have no binding Force 
with them, yet in theſe we ſee what was 
the Senſe of thoſe that prepared our Offices, 
and that were the chief Inſtruments in that 
bleſſed Work of our Reformation. The 12th 
Chapter of the Title, Concerning thoſe that 
were to be admitted to Eccleſiaſtical Beneſices, 
runs thus: Whereas, when many Benefices are 
conferred on one Perſon, every one of theſe muſt 
be ſerved with leſs Order and Exatineſs, and 
many learned Men, who are not provided, are 
by that Means ſhut out; therefore, ſuch asexa- 
mine the Perſons wbo are propoſed for Benefices, 
are to ask every one of them, Whether be has at 
that Time another Benefice or not; and if be con- 
felſes that he has, then they ſhall not conſent to 
his Obtaining that to which he is preſented, or 
the firſt Benefice ſhall be made void, as in Caſeof 
Death, fo that the Patron may preſent any other 
Perſon to it. Chap. 13. is againſt Diſpenſati- 
ons, in theſe Words: No Man ſhall hereafter 
be capable of any Privilege, by Virtue of which 
be may hold more Pariſhes than one: But ſuch as 
have already obtained any ſuch Diſpenſations for 
Pluralities, ſhall not be deprived of the Effects of 
them by Virtue of this Law. The 14th Chap- 
ter relates to Reſidence, in theſe Words: If 
any Man, by Reaſon of Age or Sickneſs, is dif- 
abled from iſcharging his Duty, or if be has 
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any juſt Cauſe of Abſence for ſome Time, that 


ſhall be approved of by the Biſhop, he muſt take 
Care to place a worthy Perſon to ſerve during 
his Abſence. But the Biſhops ought to take a 
ſpecial Care, that upon no Regard whatſoever 
any Perſon may, upon feigned or pretended Rea. 
ſons, be ſuffered to be longer abſent from hi; 

Pariſh, than a real Neceſſity ſhall require. 
Theſe are ſome of the Rules which were 
then prepared, and happy had it been for 
our Church, if that whole Work of the Re- 
formation of the Eccleſiaſtical Law had been 
then ſettled among us. Then we might 
juſtly have ſaid, that our Reformation was 
compleat, and not have lamented, as our 
Church {till does in the Office of Commination, 
That the godly Diſcipline which was in the 
rimitive Church is not yet reftored, how much 
and how long ſoever it has been wi/hed for. 
It is more than probable that we ſhould 
neither have had any Schiſms, nor Civil 
Wars, if that great Deſign had not been 
abortive. If but the gth and 2oth Titles of 
that Work which treat of the publick Offices 
and Officers in the Church, had become a 
Part of our Law, and been duly executed, 
we ſhould indeed have had Matter of Glo- 

ry ing in the World. 

In the Canons of the Lear 1371, though 
there was not then Strength enough i» an 
b urch 
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Church to cure ſo inveterate a Diſeaſe, 


as Non-Reſidence, yet ſhe expreſſed her De- 
teſtation of it, in theſe Words; The A. 


ſence of a Paſtor from the Lord's Flock, and 


that ſupine Negligence and Abandoning of the 
Miniſtry, which we obſerve in many, is a 
Thing vile in it/elf, odicus to the People, and 

ious to the Church of God: therefore we 
exhort all the Paſtors of Churches in our Lord 
Jeſus, that they will, as ſoon as poſſible, come 
to their Churches, and diligently preach the 
Goſpel, and, according to the Value of their 


| Livings, that they will keep Houſe, and hoſpi- 


tably relieve the Poor. It is true, all this is 
much leſſened by the laſt Words of that 
Article, That every Year they muſt reſide, at 
leaſt, Threeſcore Days upon their Benefices. By 
the Canons made at that Time, Pluralities 
werealſo limited to Twenty Miles Diſtance. 
But this was enlarged to Thirty Miles, by 
the Canons in the Year 1597. Yet by theſe 
the Pluraliſt was required to ſpend a good 
Part of the Year in both his Benefices. And 
upon this has the Matter reſted ever ſince ; 
but there is no expreſs Definition made how 
far that general Word of a good Part of the 
Tear is to be underſtood. 

I will not to this add a long invidious 
Hiſtory of all the Attempts that have been 
made for the Reforming 8 Abuſes, vo 
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the Methods that have been made uſe of 
to defeat them. They have been but too 
ſucceſsful, ſo that we ſtill groan under 
our Abuſes, and do not know when the 
Time ſhall come in which we ſhall he 
freed from them. The Defenders of thoſe 


Abuſes, who get too much by them to 


be willing to part with them, have made 

reat Uſe of this, that it was the Puritan 
Porn that, during Queen Elizabeth and 
King James the Firſt's Reign, promoted 
theſe Bills to render the Church odins: 
Whereas it ſeems more probable that thoſe 
who ſet them forward, what invidious Cha- 
racers ſoever their Enemies might put 


them under, were really the Friend; of 


the Church; and that they intended to pre- 
ſerve it, by freeing it from ſo crying and fo 
viſible an Abuſe; which gives an Offence 
and Scandal that is not found out by much 
Learning or great Obſervation, but ariſes 
ſo evidently out of the Nature of Things, 
that a ſmall Meaſure of common Senſe helps 
every one to ſee it, and to be deeply pre- 


judiced againſt it. But ſince our Church 
has fallen under the Evils and Miſchiefs 


of Schiſm, none of thoſe who divide from 
us, have made any more Attempts this Way; 
but ſeem rather to be not ill pleaſed that 


ſuch Scandals ſhould be ſtill among us, 46 
ho ping 
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zoping that this is ſo great a Load upon 
aur Church, that it both weakens our 
Strength and leſſens our Authority. It is 
certainly the Intereſt of an Enemy, to ſut- 
fer the Body to which he oppoſes himſelf 
to lie under as many Prejudices, and to be 
able to as much Cenſure as is poſſible z 
whereas every good and wiſe Friend ſtu- 
dies to preſerve that Body to which he 
unites himſelf, by freeing it from every 
Thing that may render it leſs acceptable 
and leſs uſeful. 

Here I will leave this Argument, ha- 
ving, I think, ſaid enough to convince all 
that have a true Zeal to our Church, and 
that think themſelves bound in Conſcience 
to obey its Rules, and that ſeem to have 
a particular Jealouſy of the Civil Powers 
breaking in too far upon the Eccleſiaſtical 
Authority, that there can be nothing more 
plain and expreſs, than that our Church 
intends to bring all her Prieſts under the 
ſtricteſt Obligations poſſible to conſtant and 
perſonal Labour, and that in this ſhe pur- 
ſues the Deſigns and Canons, not only of 
the primitive and beſt Times, but even of 
the worſt Ages, lince none were ever ſo 
corrupt, asnot tocondemn thoſe Abules by 
Canon, even when they maintain'd them in 


Practice. She does not only bind them to 
this, 
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this, by the Charge ſhe appoints to be given 
but alſo by the Vous and Promiſes that ſhe 
demands of ſuch as are ordained. When 
all this is laid together, and when there 
ſtands nothing on the other Side to balance 
it, but a Law made in a very bad Ti 
that took away ſome Abuſes, but left Pre. 
tences to cover others; can any Man, that 
weighs theſe Things together, in the Sight 
of God, and that believes he muſt anſwer to 
him for this at the Great Day, think, that 
the one, how ſtrong ſoever it may be in his 
Favour at an earthly Tribunal, will be of 
any Force in that laſt and dreadful Judgment 
This I leave upon all Mens Conſciences; 
hoping that hey will ſo judge themſelves, that 
they ſhall not be juaged of the Lord. 


CHAP 
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CHAP. VII. 


ofthe due Preparation of ſuch as may and 
ought to be put in Orders. 


HE greateſt Good that one can hope 
todo in this World is upon young 
Perſons, who have not yet taken their Ply, 
and are not ſpoiled with Prejudices and 
wrong Notions. Thoſe who have taken 
in ill one at firſt, will neither be at the 
Pains to look over their Notions, nor turn 
to new Methods; nor will they, by any 
Change of Practice, ſeem to confeſs that 
they were once in the Wrong: So that if 
Matters that are amiſs can be mended or 
et right, it muſt be by giving thoſe that 
have not yet ſet out, and that are not yet 
engaged, truer Views and juſter Ideas of 
Things. I will therefore here lay down 
the Model upon which a Clerk is to be 
formed, and will begin with ſuch Things as 
ought to be previous and preparatory to 
lis being initiated into Orders. 
Theſe are of two ſorts, the one is of ſuch 
Preparations as are neceſſary to give his 
Heart 
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Heart and Soul a right Temper , and a thy 
Senſe of Things: The other is of ſuch Su. 
dies as are neceſſary to enable him to g 
through with the ſeveral Parts of his Duty, 
Both are neceſlary, but the firſt is the more 
indiſpenſable of the two; for a Man of: 
good Soul may, with a moderate Proport,. 
on of Knowledge, do great Service in the 
Church, eſpecially if he is ſuited with an 
Employment that is not above his Talent: 
Whereas unſanctified Knowledge puffs up, 
is inſolent, unquiet, it gives great Scan- 
dal, and occaſions much Diſtraction in the 
Church. In treating of theſe Qualifica- 
tions, I will watch over my Thought, 
not to let them riſe to a Pitch that is 2. 
bove what the common Frailties of human 
Nature, or the Age we live in, can bear: 
And after all, if in any Thing I may ſeem 
to exceed theſe Meaſures, it is to be conſ:- 
dered that it is natural in propoſing the 
Ideas of Things to carry them to what 1s 
wiſbed for, which is but too often beyond 
what can be expected; conſidering both the 
Corruption of mankind, and of theſe dege- 
nerated Times. | | 

Firſt of all then, He that intends to de 
dicate himſelf to the Church, ought, from 
the Time that he takes up any ſuch R-. 


ſolution, to enter upon a greater Den! 
| | 71 
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Behaviour, that his Mind may not be vitia- 
ed by ill Habits, which may both give ſuch 
bad Characters of him, as may ſtick long on 
im afterwards, and make ſuch ill Impreſſions 
on himſelf, as may not be eaſily worn out or 
defaced. He ought, above all Things, to poſ- 
{ himſelf with a high Senſe of the Chriſtian 
Religion, of its Truth and Excellence, of the 
Value of Souls, of the Dignity of the Pa- 
feral Care, of the Honour of God, of the 
dacredneſs of Holy Functions, and of the 
great Truſt that is committed to thoſe who 
are ſet apart from the World, and dedi- 
cated to God and to his Church. He who 
looks this Way, muſt break himſelf to the 
Appetites of Pleaſure or Wealth, of Am- 
bition or Authority; he muſt conſider that 
the Religion, in which he intends to officiate, 
calls all Men to great Purity and Virtue, 
to a Probity and Innocence of Manners, 


mility and Self- denial, to a Contempt of 
the World, and Heavenly-Mindedneſs, to 
patient Reſignation to the Will of God, 
and a Readineſs to bear the Croſe, in the 
Hopes of that everlaſting Reward, which 
s reſerved for Chriſtians in another State; 
all which was eminently recommended, by 
the unblemiſh'd Pattern that the Author of 
dis Religion has ſet all that pretend to = 

is 


to a Meekneſs and Gentleneſs, to a Hu- 
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his Diſcourſes; though his Life and Actions 


carry him toward the Church, ought © 
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his Followers. Theſe being the Obligzt. 
ons which a Preacher of the Goſpel is tg 
lay daily upon all his Hearers, he ought 
certainly to accuſtom himſelf often to con. 
fider ſeriouſly of them; and to think hoy 


in him, to perform Offices ſuitable to al 
theſe, and that do ſuppoſe them; to be i. 
ſtructing the People, and exhorting then 
to the Practice of them; unleſs he is in ſon! 
Sort all this himſelf which he teaches other 
to be. 

Indeed, to be tied to ſuch an Employ: 
ment while one has not an inward Con. 
formity to it, and Complacence in it, i 
both the moſt unbecoming, the moſt un- 
pleaſant, and the moſt uncomfortable State 
of Life imaginable. Such a Perſon will be 
expoſed to all Mens Cenſures and Re. 
proaches, who when they ſee Things ami 
in his Conduct, do not only reproach him, 
but the whole Church and Body to which 
he belongs; and which is more, the Rel. 

ion which he ſeems to recommend by 


which will always paſs for the moſt real 
Declaration of his inward Sentiments, are 
a viſible and continual Oppoſition to it 
On all theſe Things, he whoſe Thought: 


refl 
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11M :f& frequently: Nothing is ſo odious as 
Man that diſagrees with his Character, a 
goldier that is a Coward, a Courtier that is 
tal, an A mbaſſador that is abjef?, are not 
ſuch unſeemly Things, as a bad or vicious, 
drunken or diſſolute Clergy-man. But 
though his Scandals ſhould not riſe up to 
ſo high a Pitch, even a proud and paſ- 
fonate, a worldly-minded and covetous 
Prieſt, gives the Lye to his Diſcourſes fo 
palpably, that he cannot expect they ſhould 
have much Weight. Nor is ſuch a Man's 
State of Life leſs unpleaſant to himſelf, 
than it is unbecoming. He is obliged to be 
often performing Offices, and pronouncing 
Diſcourſes, in which if he is not a good 
Man, he not only has no Pleaſure, bur 
muſt have a formed Averſion to them. 
They muſt be the heavieſt Burden of his 
Life ; he muſt often feel ſecret Challenges 
vithin; and though he as often ſilences 
theſe, yet ſuch unwelcome Reflections are 
uncomfortable Things. He 1s forced to 
manage himſelf with a perpetual Con- 
ttraint, and to obſerve a 3 in his 
Deportment, left he fall under a more pub- 
lick Cenſure: Now to be bound to act 

a Part, and live with Reſtraint one's whole 
Life, muſt be a very melancholy Thing. 

He cannot go ſo quite out of * 2 
eli- 
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Religion and Convictions, as other bad 
Men do, who live in a perpetual Hurry, 
and a total Forgetfulneſs of Divine Mat. 
ters. They have no Checks, becauſe they 
are as ſeldom in the Way to find them x; 
is poſſible. But a Clerk cannot keep him. 
ſelt out of their Way ; he muſt remember 
them, and ſpeak of them, at leaſt upon 
ſome Occaſions, whether he will or no 
He has no other Way to ſecure himſelf 4. 
gainſt them, but by trying what he can 


do to make himſelf abſolutely difbeliere 


them. Negative Atheiſm, that is, a total 
Neglect of all Religion, 1s but too eaſily ar. 
rived at; yet this will not ſerve his Turn, 
he muſt build his Atheiſm upon ſome Bot. 
tom, that he may find Quiet in it. If he 


is an ignorant Man, he is not furniſhed 


with thoſe Flights of Wit, and Shevs of 
Learning, that muſt ſupport it : But if he 
is really Learned, he will ſoon be beaten 
out of them; for a learned Atheiſm is ſo 
hard a Thing to be conceived, that unleſs a 
Man's Powers are firſt ſtrangely vitiated, it 
is not eaſy to ſee how any one can bring 
himſelf to it. There is nothing that can 
ſettle the Quiet of an ill Prieſt's Mind and 
Life, but a ſtupid Formality, and a Calli 
that he contracts by his inſenſible Way of 
handling divine Matters, by which Ak 
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becomes hardened againſt them. But if 
this ſettles him by ſtupifying his own Powers, 
it does put him alſo ſo far out of the 
Reach of Conviction, in all the ordinary 
Methods of Grace, that it is ſcarce poſſi- 
ble he can ever be awakened, and by Con- 
ſequence that he can be ſaved; and if he 
periſhes, he muſt fall into the loweſt De- 
gree of Miſery, even to the Portion of Hy- 

rites: For his whole Life has been a 
Courſe of Hypocriſy in the ſtricteſt Senſe of 
the Word, which is the Acting of a Part, 
and the Counterfeiting another Perſon. His 
Sins have in them all poſſible Aggravati- 
ons; they are againſt Knowledge and a- 
gainſt Vows, and contrary to his Chara- 
cter; they carry in them a deliberate Con- 
tempt of all the Truths and Obligations 
of Religion; and if he periſhes, he does 
not periſh alone, but carries a Shoal down 
with him, either of thoſe who have pe- 
riſhed in Ignorance through his Neglect, 
or of thoſe who have been hardened in 
their Sins, through his ill Example: And 
ſince all this muſt be put to his Account, 
it may be juſtly inferred from hence, That 
no Man can have a heavier Shate in the 
Miſeries of another State, than profane 
and wicked Clerks. On all theſe Things he 
ought to employ oo W 
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who intends to dedicate himſelf to God, 
that ſo he may firmly reſolve not to go on 
with it, till he feels ſuch Seeds and Be. 
ginnings of good Things in himſelf, that 
he has Reaſon to hope, that, through the 
Grace and Aſſiſtance of God, he will be 
an Example to others. 

He ought more particularly to examine 
himſelf, whether he has that ſoft and 
gentle, that meek and humble, and that 
charitable and compaſſionate Temper, 
which the Goſpel does ſo much preſs upon 
all Chriſtians ; that ſhined ſo eminent] 
through the whole Life of the bleſſed Ay- 
thor of it; and which he has ſo ſingularly 
recommended to all his Followers; and 
that has in it ſo many Charms and At. 
tract ives, which do not only commend 
thoſe who have theſe amiable Virtues, but, 
which is much more to be regarded, they 
give them vaſt Advantages in recommend- 
ing the Doctrine of our Saviour to their 
People. They are the true Ground of that 
Chriſtian Wiſdom and Diſcretion, and of 
that grave and calm Deportment, by which 
the Clergy ought to carry on and main- 
tain their Authority. A haughty and hut- 
fing Humour, an impatient and inſolent 
Temper, a Loftineſs of Deportment, and a 
Peeviſhneſs of Spirit, rendring the = 
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of the Clergy, for the moſt Part, bitter to 
themſelves, and their Labours, how valua- 
ble ſoever otherwiſe they may be, unac- 
ceptable and uſeleſs to their People. A 
Clergyman muſt be prepared to bear In- 
juries, to endure much unjuſt Cenſure and 
Calummy, to ſee himſelf often neglected, 
and others preferred to him, in the Eſteem 
of the People. He that takes all this ill, 
that reſents it, and complains of it, does 
thereby give himſelf much diſquiet, and to 
be ſure, he will, through his Peeviſhneſs, 
rather increaſe then leſſen that Contempt, 
under which he is ſo uneaſie, which is both 
better born, and ſooner overcome, by a 
meek and a lowly Temper. A Man of this 
Diſpoſition affects no Singularities, unleſs 
| the Faultineſs of thoſe about him, makes 
his doing his Duty to be a Singularity: He 
does not ſtudy to leſſen the Value that is 
due to others, on Deſign to increaſe his 
own: His low Thoughts of himſelf, make 
that he>is neither aſpiring, nor envying 
ſuch as are advanced: He is prepared to 
ſtay till God in his Providence thinks fit 
to raiſe him : He ſtudies only to deſerve 
Preferment, and leaves to others the Mring- 
'%; Poſts of Advantage out of the Hands of 
thoſe that give them. Such a Preparation 
of Mind in a Clergy-man, diſpoſes him to 
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be happy in whatſoever Station he may be 

ut, and renders the Church happy in him: 
For Men ſo moulded, even though their 
Talents ſhould be but mean, are ſhining 
Lights, that may perhaps be at firſt de- 
ſpiſed as Men of a low Size, that have not 
Greatneſs of Soul enough to aſpire ; but 
when they have been ſeen and known 
ſo long, that all appears to be ſincere, 
and that the Principle from whence this 
flows, is rightly conſidered, then every 
Thing that they ſay or do, muſt have 
its due Weight : the plaineſt and ſimpleſt 
Things that they ſay have a Beauty in them, 
and will be hearkend to as Oracles. 

But a Man that intends to prepare him- 
ſelf right for the Miniſtry of the Church, 
muſt indeed, above all Things, endeavour 
to break himſelf to the Love of the World, 
either of the Wealth, the Pomp, or the 
Pleaſures of it. He muſt learn to be con- 
tent with plain and ſimple Diet, and often 
even abridge that, by true Faſting. I do not 
call Faſting a trifling Diſtinction of Meats, 
but a Leſſening of the Quantity, as well as 
the Quality, and a Contracting the Time 
ſpent at Meals, that ſo he may have a grea- 
ter Freedom both in his Time, and in his 
Thoughts; that he may be more alone, and 


pray and meditate more, that * he 
_ faves 
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faves out of his Meals, he may give to the 
Poor. This is, in ſhort, the true Meaſure 
and right Uſe of Faſting. In cold Cli- 
mates, an Abſtinence till Night, may create 
Diſorders, and raiſe ſuch a Diſturbance 
both in the Appetite, and in the Digeſtion ; 
that this managed upon the Practices of 
other Countries, eſpecially in young Per- 
ſons, may really diſtract, inſtead of further- 
ing, thoſe who do it indiſcreetly. In ſhorr, 
Faſting, unleſs joyned with Prayer and 


Alms-giving, is of no Value in the Sight of 


God. It is a vaſt Advantage to a Man to 
be broken to the Niceites of his Palate, to 
be content with plain Food, and even to 
diſlike Delicacies and ſtudied Diſhes. This 
will make him eaſie in narrower Circum- 
ſtances, ſince a plain Bill of Fare 1s ſoon 
diſcharged. A Lover of his Appetites, and 
a Slave to his Taſte, makes but a mean 
Figure among Men, and a very ſcurvy one 
among Clergy- men. 

This Deadneſs to the World muſt raiſe 
one above the A ffectations of Pomp and 
State, of Attendance and high Living. 


Which to a philoſophical Mind will be 


heavy, when the Circumſtances he is in 
ſeem to impoſe and force it on him. And 
therefore he who has a right Senſe, finds 


it is almoſt all he can do, to bear thoſe. 
K 3 Things 
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corrupt it. This mortified Man muſt like- 


the Fortunes of thoſe that are nearely re- 
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Things which the Tyranny of Cuſtom or 
falſe Opinions put upon him : So far is he 
from Longing for them, A Man that i 
truly dead to the World, would chuſe 
much rather to live in a lowly and nar. 
row Figure, than to be obliged to enter 
into the Methods of the Greatneſs of this 
World; into which, if the Conſtitutions 
and Forms of a Church and Kingdom 
put him, yet he feels himſelf in an unna- 
tural and uncouth Poſture: It is con- 
trary 'to his own Genius and Reliſh of 
Things ; and therefore he does not court 
nor deſire ſuch a Situation, but even while 
he is in it, he ſhews ſuch a neglect of the 
State of it, and ſo much Indifference and 
Humility in it, that it appears how little 
Power thoſe Things have over his Mind, 
and how little they are able to ſubdue and 


wiſe become dead to all the Deſigns and 
Projects of making a Family, or of raiſing 


lated to him : He muſt be bountiful and 
charitable ; and tho? it is not only lawful 
to him, but a neceſſary Duty incumbent 
on him, to make due Proviſion for his Fa- 
mily, if he has any, yet this muſt be fo 
moderated that no vain nor ſordid Deſigns, 
no indirect nor unbecoming Arts, may 

MIX 
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mix in it; no exceſſive Wealth nor great 


Projects muſt appear; he muſt be contented 
with ſuch a Proportion, as may ſet his 
Children in the Way of a virtuous and 
liberal Education; ſuch as may ſecure 
them from Scandal and Neceſſity, and 
put them in a Capacity to ſerve God and 
their Generation in ſome honeſt Employ- 
ment. But he who brings along with 
him, a voluptuous, an ambitious, or a co- 
vetous Mind, that is carnal and earthly- 
minded, comes as a Hireling to feed himſelf, 
and not the Flock ; he comes to ſteal and to de- 
ſtroy. Upon all this, great Reflection is to 
be made concerning the Motives that de- 
termine one to offer himſelf to this Employ- 
ment. 

In the firſt Beginnings of Chriſtianity, 
no Man could reaſonably think of taking 
Orders, unleſs he had in him the Spirit of 
Martyrdom. He was to look for nothing in 
this Service, but Labour and Perſecution : 
He was indeed to /ive of the Altar, and that 
was all the Portion that he was to expect 
in this World. In thoſe Days an extraor- 
dinary Meaſure of Zeal and Devotion 
was neceſſary, to engage Men to ſo hard 


and difficult a Province, that how great 


ſoever its Reward might be in another 


World, had nothing to look for in this, 
K 4 but 
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but a narrow Proviſion, and the firſt and 
largeſt Share of the Croſs : They were the 
beſt known, the moſt expoſed, and the 


ſooneſt fallen upon in the Perſecution, 


But their Services and their Suffering 
did ſo much recommend that Function 
in the ſucceeding Ages, that the Faithful 
thought they could never do enough to ex- 
preſs their Value for it. The Church came 
to be richly endowed ; and though Super- 
ſtition had raiſed this out of Meaſure, yet 
the Extreme went as far to the other Hand 
at the Reformation, when the Church was 
almoſt ſtript of all its Patrimony, and a 
great many Churches were left ſo poor, 


that there was not, in moſt Places, a ſuffi- 


cient, nay, not- ſo much as a neceſlary 
Maintenance, reſerved for thoſe that 
were to miniſter in holy Things. But it is 
to be acknowledged that there are ſuch 
Remnants preſerved, that many Benefices 
of the Church ſtill may, and perhaps do 
but too much work upon Mens corrupt 
Principles, their Ambition, and Cove- 
touſneſs : And it is ſhrewdly to be appre- 
hended, that of thoſe who preſent _them- 


ſelves at the Altar, a great Part comes, as 


thoſe who followed Chriſt, for the Leaves, 
becauſe of the Good Proſpect they have of 


Making their Fortunes by the Church. l 
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If this Point ſhould be carried too far, it 
might perhaps ſeem to be a Pitch above 
Human Nature; and certainly very far 
above the Degeneracy of the Age we live 
in: I ſhall therefore lay this Matter, with 
as large an Allowance, as I think it can 
hear. It is certain, that ſince God has 
made us to be a Compound of Soul and Body, 
it is not only /awful but ſuitable to the 
Order of Nature, for us, in the Choice we 
make of the State of Life that we intend to 
purſue, to conſider our Bodies in the next 
Place after our Souls: Yet we ought certain- 
ly to begin with our Souls, with the Powers 
and Faculties that are in them, and con- 
ſider well of what Temper they are; and 
what our Meaſure and Capacity 1s; that 
ſo we may chuſe ſuch a Courſe of Life, for 
which we ſeem to be fitted, and in which 
ve may probably do the moſt Good to our 
ſelves and others: from hence we ought to 
take our Aim and Meaſures chiefly : But 
in the next Place, we not only may, but 
ought to conſider our Bodies, how they 
ſhall be maintained, in a Way ſuitable to 
that State of Life, into which we are en- 
gaged,. Therefore tho* no Man can, with 
agood Conſcience, begin upon a World- 
ly Account, and reſolve to dedicate him- 


elf to the Church, merely out of carnal 
| Regards ; 
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zs not lawful to make the Regards of this 


having whereon to ſupport himſelf, with. 


States reſtraining all Ambitus and Aſpirings 
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Regards; ſuchas an Advowſon in his Fami. 
ly, a Friend that will promote him, or 
any other ſuch like Proſpect, till he has 
firſt conſulted his Temper and Diſpoſition, 
his Talents and his Capacities ; yet, tho' it 


World his firſt Conſideration, and it can. 
not be denied to be a perfecter State, if x 
Man ſhould offer himſelf to the Church, 


out any Aſſiſtance or Reward out of it 
Patrimony ; and to be nearer to St. Paul 
Practice, whoſe Hands miniftred to his Nec: 
ſities, and who reckoned that in this he had 
whereof to glory, that he was not burthenſome t 
the Churches: Yet it is, without doubt, lau. 
ful for a Man to deſign that he may ſubſiſ 
in and out of the Service of the Church: 
But then theſe Deſigns muſt be limited to 
a Subſiſtence, to ſuch a moderate Proport: 
on, as may maintain one in that State of 
Life. And muſt not be let fly by a reſtles 
Ambition and an inſatiable Covetouſnel, 
as a ravenous Bird of Prey does at all 
Game. There muſt not be a perpetual 
Enquiry into the Value of Benefices and 
a conſtant Importuning of ſuch as give 
them: If Laus have been made in ſome 


to Civil Employments, certainly it were 
much 
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much more reaſonable to put a ſtop to the 


ſcandalous Importunities, that are every 


where complained of; and no where 
more viſible and more offenſive than at 
Curt. This gives a Prejudice to Men, that 
are otherwiſe inclined enough to ſearch 
ſor one, that can never be removed, but 
by putting an effectual Bar in the Way of 
that Scrambling for Benefices and Prefer- 
ments; which will ever make the Lay Part 
of Mankind conclude, that let us pretend 
what we will, Covetouſneſs and Ambition are 
our true Motives, and our chief Vocation. 
It is true, the ſtrange Practices of many 
Patrons, and the Conſtitution of molt 
Courts, give a Colour to excule ſo great an 
Indecency. Men are generally ſucceſsful 
n thoſe Practices, and as long as Human 
Nature is ſo ſtrong, as all Men feel it to 
be, it will be hard to divert them from a 
Method which is ſo common, that to act 
otherwiſe would look like an Affectation of 
dingularity; and many apprehend, that 
they muſt languiſh in Miſery and Neceſſity 
it they are wanting to themſelves in ſo 
general a Practice. And, indeed if Pa- 
trons, but chiefly if Princes would effectually 
cure this Diſeaſe, which gives them ſo much 
Trouble, as well as Offence, they muſt re- 


ſolve to diſtribute thoſe Benefices that are 
in 
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in their Gift, with ſo viſible a Regard to 
true Goodneſs and real Merit, with ſo 
firm and ſo conſtant an Oppoſition to . 
plication and Importunity, that it may appear 
that the only Way to Advancement, is to 
hve well, to ſtudy hard, to ſtay at home, 
and labour diligently ; and that Application 
by the Perſons themſelves, or any ſet on by 
them, ſhall always put thoſe back who 
make them: This would more effectually 


cure ſo great an Evil, than all that can 


be faid againſt it. One fucce/5ful Suiter 
who carries his Point, will promote this 
Dtforder, more than Twenty Repulſes of 
others; for unleſs the Rule is ſeverely car. 
ried on, every one will run into it; and 
hope to proſper as well as he, who they 
ſee has got his End in it. If thoſe who 
have the Diſpoſition of Benefices, to which 
the Cure of Souls is annexed, did conſider 
this as a Truſt, lodged with them, for 
which they mult anſwer to God, and that 
they ſhall be in a great Meaſure account- 
able for the Souls that may be loſt through 
the bad Choice that they make, knowing 
it to be bad; if I ſay, they had this more 
in their Thoughts, than ſo many Scores 
of Pounds, as the Living amounts to; and 
thought themſelves really bound, as with- 


out doubt they are, to ſeek out good and 
worthy 
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worthy Men, well qualified and duly 
prepared, according to the Nature of that 
Benefice which they are to give; then we 
might hope to ſee Men make it their chief 
Study, to qualifie themſelves aright ; to 
order their Lives, and frame their Minds, 
as they ought to do, and to carry on their 
Studies, with all Application and Dili- 
gence 3 but as long as the ſhort Methods of 
Application, Friendſhip, or Intereſt, are 
more effectual than the long and hard Way 
of Labour and Study ; Human Nature 
will always carry Men to go the ſureſt, 

the eaſieſt and the quickeſt Way to work. 
After all, I wiſh it were well conſidered 
by all Clerks, what it is to run without be- 
ing either called or ſent; and ſo to thruſt 
one's ſelf into the Vincyard, without ſtay- 
ing till God by his Providence puts a Piece 
of his Work in his Hands; this will give a 
Man a vaſt Eaſe in his Thoughts, and a 
great Satisfaction in all his Labours, if he 
knows that no Practices of his own, but 
merely the Directions of Providence, have 
put him in a Poſt. He may well truſt the 
Effects of a Thing to God, when the Cauſes 
of it do plainly flow from him. And 
though this will appear to a great many a 
hard Saying, ſo that few will be able to 
bear it, yet I muſt add this to the Encou- 
| ragement 
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ragement and Comfort of ſuch as can re. 
ſolve to deliver themſelves up to the Con- 
duct and Directions of Providence, that l 
never yet knew any one of thoſe few (too 
few confeſs they have been) who were 
poſſeſſed with this Maxim, and that have 
followed it exactly, that have not found 
the Fruit of it even in this World. A 
watchful Care hath hovered over them: 
Inſtruments have been raiſed up, and Ac- 
cidents have happened to them ſo proſpe- 
rouſly, as if there had been a /ecret Deſigu of 


Heaven by Bleſſing them ſo /ignally, to en- 


courage others to follow their Meaſures, to 
depend on God, to deliver themſelves up 


to his Care, and to wait till he opens a 


Way for their being employed, and ſettled 
in ſuch a Portion of his Huſbandry, as he 
ſhall think fit to aſſign to them. 

Theſe are Preparations of Mind, with 


which a Clerk is to be formed and ſeaſon- 


ed: And in order to this, he muſt read 
the Scriptures much, he muſt get a great 
Deal of thoſe Paſſages in them, that relate 
to theſe Things, by Heart, and repeat them 
often to himſelf ; in particular many of the 
molt tender and melting P/a/ms, and many 


of the moſt comprehenſive Paſſages in the 


Epiſtles ; that by the frequent Reflecting on 


theſe, he may fill his Memory with noble 
Notions, 
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Notions and right Idea's of Things : The 
Book of Proverbs, but chiefly Ecclefraftes, if 
he can get to underſtand it, will beget in 
tim a right View of the World, a juſt Value 
of Things, and a Contempt of many Ob- 
js that ſhine with a falſe Luſtre, but have 
no true Worth in them. Some of the 
Books taught at Schools, if read afterwards, 
when one is more capable to obſerve the 
&nſe of them, may be of great Uſe to pro- 
mote this Temper. Tully's Offices will give 
the Mind a noble Sett; all his Philoſophi- 
cal Diſcourſes, but chiefly his Conſolation 3 
which, though ſome Criticks will not allow 
to be his, becauſe they fancy the Stile has 
not all the Force and Beauty in it that was 
peculiar to him, yet it is certainly the beſt 
Piece of them all; theſe, I ſay, give a 
good Savour to thoſe who read them much. 


The Satyrical Poets, Horace, Juvenal, and 


Perſius may contribute wonderfully to give 
Man a Deteſtation of Vice, and a Con- 
tempt of the common Methods of Man- 
kind; which they have ſet out in ſuch 
tue Colours, that they muſt give a very 
generous Senſe to thoſe who delight in 


Reading them often. Perſius his Second 
dare, may well paſs for one of the beſt 


Lectures in Divinity. Hieracles upon Py- 
tbagrras's Verſes, Plutarch's Lives; and a- 
bove 
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bove all Books of Heatheniſm Epige. 
tus and Marcus Aurelius, contain ſuch In. 
ſtructions, that one cannot read them too 
often, nor repaſs them too frequently in 
his Thoughts. But when I ſpeak of Reading 
theſe Books, I do not mean only to run 
through them, as one does through a Book 
of Hiſtory, or of Notions ;, they muſt be 
read and weighed with great Care, till one 
is become a Maſter of al the Thoughts that 
are in them: They are to be often turned 
in one's Mind, till he is thereby wrought 
up to ſome Degrees of that Temper, which 
they propoſe. And as for Chriſtian Books 
in order to the framing of one's Mind a- 
right, I ſhall only recommend The wwhol: 
Duty of Man, Dr. Sherlock of Death and 
Fudgment, and Dr. Scot's Books, in par- 
ticular that great, Diſtinction that runs 
through them, of the Means and of the End 
of Religion. To all which I ſhall add one 
ſmall Book more, which is to me ever ne 
and freſh, gives always good Thoughts and 


*a Noble Temper, Thomas a Kemps of the 


Imitation of Chriſt. By the frequent Read- 
ing of theſe Books, by the Reliſh that one 
has in them, by the Delight they give, and 
the Effects they produce, a Man will plain- 
ly perceive, whether his Soul is made for 


Divine Matters or not, what Suitableneis 
| there 
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there is between him and them; and whe- 
ther he is yet touched with ſuch a Senſe of 
Religion, as to be capable of Dedicating 
himſelf to it. | 

I am far from thinking that no Man 1s 
fit to be a Prieſt, that has not the Temper 
which I have been deſcribing, quite up to 
that Height in which I have ſer it forth; 
but this I will poſitively ſay, That he who 
has not the Seeds of it planted in him, who 
has not theſe Principles, and Reſolutions 
formed to purſue them, and to improve 
and perfect himſelf in them, is in no wiſe 
, worthy of that Holy Character. If theſe 
Things are begun in him, if they are yet 
but as a Grain of Muſtard-ſeed, yet if there 
a Life in them, and a vital Senſe of the 
Tendencies and Effects they muſt have; 
ſuch a Perſon, ſo moulded, with thoſe 
Notions and Impreſſions, and ſuch only, 
are qualified, ſo as to be able, to ſay with 
Truth and Aſſurance, that they truſt they 
are inwardly moved by the Holy Ghoſt to under- 
take that Office. 

So far have I diſpatch'd the firſt and 
chief Part of the Preparation neceſſary be- 
fore Orders. The other Branch of it, relates 
to their Learning, and to the Knowledge 
that is neceſſary. I confeſs I look upon 


cis as fo much inferior to the other, and 
RE: have 
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have been convinced by ſo much Experience, 
that a great Meaſure of Piety, with a very 
ſmall Proportion of Learning, will carry 
one a great Way, that I may perhaps be 
thought to come as far ſhort in this, as 1 
might ſeem to exceed in the other. I will 
not here enter into a Diſcourſe of Theological 
Learning, of the Meaſure that is neceſſary 
to make a Compleat Divine, and of the 
Methods to attain it. I intend only to lay 
down here, that which I look on as the 
loweſt Degree, and as that which ſeems 
indiſpenſably neceſſary, to one that is to 
be a Prieſt. He muſt then underſtand the 
New Teſtament well. This is the Text of 
our Religion, that which we preach and 
explain to others ; therefore a Man ought 
to read this ſo often over, that he may have 


an Idea of the whole Book in his Head, and 
of all the Parts of it. He cannot have this 


ſo ſure, unleſs he underſtands the Greek ſo 
well, as to be able to find out the Meaning 
of every Period in it, at leaſt of the Words 
and Phraſes of it; any Book of Annotation; 
or Paraphraſe upon it, is a great Help to a 
Beginner. Grotins, Hammond, and Lightfoot 
are the beſt. Bur the having a great deal 
of the practical and eaſy Parts of it, ſuch 
as relate to Mens Lives and their Duties, 
ſuch as ſtrike and awaken, direct, comfort, 


Or 
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or terrify, are much more neceſſary than 
the more abſtruſe Parts. In ſhort, the 
being able to ſtate right the Grounds of 
our Hope, and the Terms of Salvation, and 
the having a clear and ready View of the 
New Covenant in Chriſt Feſus, is of ſuch ab- 
ſolute Neceſſity, that it is a profaning of 
Orders, and a defiling of the Sanctuary, to 
bring any into it, that do not rightly un- 

derſtand this Matter in its whole Extent. 
Biſhop Pear/on on the Creed is a Book of 
great Learning, and profound Exactneſs. 
Dr. Barrow has opened it with more Sim- 
plicity; and Dr. Totoerſon more practically; 
one or other of theſe muſt be well read 
and conſidered: But when I fay read, I 
mean read and read over again, ſo oft that 
one is Maſter of one of theſe Books ; he 
muſt write Notes out of them, and make 
Abridgments of them; and turn them ſo 
oft in his Thoughts, that he muſt thorough- 
Iv underſtand, and well remember them. 
He muſt read alſo the P/alms over ſo care- 
fully, that he may at leaſt have a general 
Notion of thoſe divine Hymns; to which 
Biſhop Patrick's Paraphraſe will help to car- 

him. 
. ASyſtem of Divinity muſt be read with 
Exactneſs. They are almoſt all alike: 


When I was young Wendelin and Mareſius 
L 2 were 
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were the two ſhorteſt and fulleſt, Here is 
a vaſt Error in the firſt forming of our 
Clergy, that a Contempt has been caſt on 
that Sort of Books; and indeed to riſe no 
higher, than toa perpetual Reading over 
different Syſtems is but a mean Pitch of 
Learning ; and the ſwallowing down whole 
Syſtems by the Lump, has help*d to poſſeſs 


Peoples Minds too early with Prejudices, 


and to ſhut them up in too implicite a fol- 
lowing of others. But the throwing off 
all theſe Books, makes that many who have 
read a great deal, yet have no entire Body 
of Divinity in their Head; they have no 
Scheme or Method, and ſo are ignorant 
of ſome very plain Things, which could 
never have happened to them, if they had 
carefully read and digeſted a Syſtem into 
their Memories. But becauſe this is indeed 
a very low Form ; therefore to lead a Man 
farther, to have a freer View of Divinity, 
to examine Things equally and clearly, and 
to uſe his own Reaſon, by balancing the 
various Views, that too great Diviſions of 
Proteſtants have, not only in the Points 
which they controvert, but in a great many 
others, in which though they agree in the 
ſame Concluſions, yet they arrive at them 
by very different Premiſes; I would adviſe 


1 that ſtudies Divinity, to read two 


larger 
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larger Bodies, writ by ſome eminent Men 
of both Sides; and becauſe the lateſt are 
commonly the beſt ; Turreiiin for the whole 
Calviniſt Hypotbeſis, and Limburgb for the 
Arminian, will make a Man fully the Maſter 
of all the Notions of both Sides. Or if one 
would ſee how far middle Ways may be 
taken 3 The Theſes of Saumur, or le Blanc's 
Theſes, will compleat him in that. Theſe 
Books well read, digeſted into Abſtracts, 
and frequently reviewed or talked over by 
two Companions in Study, will give a Man 
an entire View of the whole Body of Divi- 
nity. 3 
But by reaſon of that Peſt of Atheiſm, 
that ſpreads ſo much among us, the Foun- 
dations of Religion muſt--be well laid: 
Biſhop Wiltins's Book of Natural Religion, 
will lead one in the firſt Steps through the 
Principles that he has laid together in a 
plain and natural Method. Grotius his 
Book of the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion, 
with his Notes upon it, ought to be read 
and almoſt got by Heart. The whole Con- 
troverſy both of Atheiſm and Deiſm, the 
Arguments both for the Old and New Teſta- 
ment, are fully opened, with a great Variety 
both of Learning and Reaſoning, in Biſhop 
_ Stilling fleets Origines Sacre. 


L 3 There 
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There remains only to direct a Student 
how to form right Notions of practical 
Matters ; and particularly of Preaching, 
Dr. Hammond's Practical Catechiſm, is a Book 
of great Uſe; but not to be begun with, as 
too many do: It does require a good deal 
of previous Study, before the Force of his 
Reaſonings is apprehended; but when one 
is ready for it, it is a rare Book, and ſtates 
the Grounds of Morality, and of our Duty, 
upon true Principles. To form one to un- 
derſtand the right Method of Preaching, 
the Extent of it, and the proper Ways of 
Application, Biſhop Sanderſon, Mr. Faring- 
don, and Dr. Barrow, are the beſt and the 
fulleſt Models. There is a vaſt Variety of 
other Sermons, which may be read with an 
equal Meaſure of Advantage and Pleaſure. 
And if from the Time that one reſolves 
to direct his Studies towards the Church, 
he would every Lord's Day read two 
Sermons of any good Preacher, and turn 
them a little over in his Thoughts, this 
would inſenſibly in two or three Years 
Time, carry him very far, and give him a 
large View of the different Ways of Prèach- 
ing, and furniſh him with Materials for 
Handling a great many Texts of Scripture 
when he comes to it. | 


I And 
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And thus I have carried my Student 
through thoſe Studies, that ſeem to me ſo 
neceſſary for Qualifying him to be an able 
Miniſter of the New Teſtament, that I cannot 
ſee how any Article of this can be well a- 
bated. It may ſeem ſtrange, that in this 
whole Direction, I have ſaid nothing con- 
cerning the Study of the Fathers or Church 
Hiſtory. But I ſaid at firſt, that a great Di- 
ſtinction was to be made between what was 
neceſſary to prepare a Man to be a Prieſt, 
and what was neceſſary to make him a com- 
pleat and learned Divine. 

The Knowledge of theſe Things is neceſ- 
ſary to the latter, though they do not ſeem 
ſo neceſſary for the N There are 
many Things to be left to the Proſecution 
of a Divine Study, that therefore are not 
mentioned here, not with any Deſign to 
diſparage that Sort of Learning: for I am 
now only upon that Meaſure of Know- 
ledge, under which I heartily wiſh that no 
Man were put in Prieſts Orders; and there- 
fore I have paſs'd over many other Things, 
ſuch as the more accurate Underſtanding 
of the Controverſies between us and the 
Church of Rome, and the unhappy Diſputes 
between us and the Di/ſenters of all Sorts ; 
though both the one and the other have of 
late been opened with that Perſpicuity, 
L 4 that 
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that Fulneſs of Argument, and that Clear. 
neſs as well as Softneſs of Stile, that a Col. 


lection of theſe may give a Man the fulleſt 


Inſtruction that is to be found in any Books 
I know. - Others, and perhaps the far grea- 
ter Number, will think that I have clogged 
this Matter too much. But I deſire theſe 
may conſider how much we do ju/ily reck- 
on, that our Profeſſion is preferable either to 
Law or Medicine. Now, if this is true, it is 
not unreaſonable, that ſince thoſe who pre- 
tend to theſe, muſt be at ſo much Pains, be- 
fore they enter upon a Practice which relates 
only to Men's Fortunes, or their Perſons, we 
whoſe Labours relate to their Souls, and 
their eternal State, ſhould be at leaſt at ſome 
conſiderable Pains, before we enter upon 
them. Let any young Divine go to the 
Chambers of a Student in the Inns of Court, 
and ſee how many Books he mult read, and 
how great a Volume of a Common-Place- 
Book he muſt make, he will there ſee 
through how hard a Taſk one muſt go, in 
a Courſe of many Years, and, how ready 
he muſt be in all the Parts of it, before he 
is called to the Bar, or can manage Buji- 
neſs. How exact muſt a Phy/ician be in Ana- 
tomy, in Simples, in Pharmacy, in the 
Theory of Diſeaſes, and in the Obſervations 


and Counfels of Doctors, before he can 
| either 
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either with Honour, or a ſafe Conſcience, un- 
dertake Practice? He mult be ready with 


give his Directions and write his Bulls by 
the Patient's Bed-ſide z who cannot ſtay 
till he goes to his S7udy and turns over his 
Books. If then ſo long a Courſe of Study 
and ſo much Exactneſs and Readineſs in it, 
neceſſary to theſe Profeſſions ; nay, if 
every mechanical Art, even the meaneſt, 
requires a Courſe of many Years, before 
one can be a Maſter in it, ſhall the nobleſt 
ind the moſt important of all others, that 
which comes from Heaven, and leads thi- 
ther again 3 ſhall that which God has ho- 
noured ſo highly, and to which Laws and 
Governments have added ſuch Privileges 
nd Encouragements, that is employ'd in 
the ſublimeſt Exerciſes, which require a 
proportioned Worth in thoſe who handle 
them, to maintain their Value and Dignity 
n the Eſteem of the World; ſhall all this, 
Iſay, be eſteemed ſo low a Thing in our 
Eyes, that a much leſs Degree of Time and 
Kudy, is neceſſary to arrive at it, than at 
ne moſt ſordid of all Trades whatſoever ? 
And yet after all, a Man of a tolerable 
Capacity, with a good Degree of Appli- 
ation, may go through all this well, and 

exactly, 


all this, and in that infinite Number of hard 
Words, that belong to every Part of it, to 
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exactly, in two Years Time. I am very 
ſure, by many an Experiment I have made, 
that this may be done in a much leſs Com- 
paſs : But becauſe all Men do not go alike 
quick, have not the ſame Force, nor the 
ſame Application, therefore I reckon two 
Years for it ; which I do thus divide : One 
Year before Deacons Orders, and another 
between them and Prieſts Orders. And can 
this be thought a hard Impoſition? Or do 
not thoſe, who think thus, give great Occa- 
fion to the Contempt of the Clergy, if they 
give the World cauſe to obſerve, that how 
much ſoever we may magnify our Profeſ- 
fion, yet by our Practice, we ſhew that we 
do judge it the meaneſt of all others, 
which is to be arrived at upon leſs previ. 
ous Study and Preparation to it, than any 
other whatſoever ? Since I have been hi- 
therto ſo minute, I will yet divide this 
Matter a little lower into thoſe Parts of it, 
without which Deacons Orders ought not 
be given, and thoſe to be reſerved to the 
ſecond Year of Study. To have read the 
New Teſtament well, ſo as to carry a great 
deal of it in one's Memory, to have a clear 
Notion of the ſeveral Books of it, to un- 
derſtand well the Nature and the Condit! 


read one Syſtem well, ſo as to be Maſter o 


if, 
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t, to underſtand the whole Catecbetical 
Matter, to have read Wilkins and Grotins ; 
this, I fay, is that Part of his Taſk which 
| propoſe before one is made Deacon. The 


reſt, though much the larger, will go the 


after, if thoſe Foundations are once well 
hid in them. And upon the Article of 
gtudy ing the Scriptures, I will add one Ad- 
nice more. | | 
There are two Methods in Reading 
hem, the one ought to be merely critical, to 
ind out the Meaning and Coherence of the 
kweral Parts of them, in which one runs 
ally through the greater Part, and is only 
obliged to ſtop at ſome harder Paſſages, 
which may be marked down, and learned 
len are to be conſulted upon them: Thoſe 
at are really hard to be explained, are 
boch few, and they relate to Matters that 
ir: not ſo eſſential to Chriſtianity 3 and 
herefore after one has in general ſeen what 
$faid upon theſe, he may put off the ful- 
kr Conſideration of that to more Leiſure, 
ad better Opportunities. But the other 
Way of Reading the Scriptures, is to be 
(ne merely with a View to Practice, to 
aſe Devotion, to increaſe Piety, and to 
tire good Thoughts and ſevere Rules. In 
bis a Man is to employ himſelf much. This 
$2 Book always at Hand, and the getting 
| a 
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a great deal of it always by Heart, is the 


' beſt Part of a Clergyman's Study; it 1; 


the Foundation, and lays in the Materials 
for all the reſt. This alone may furniſh a 
Man with a noble Stock of lively Thought, 
and ſublime Expreſſions ; and therefore it 
muſt be always reckoned as that, without 
which all other Things amount to Nothing; 
and the chief and main Subject of the Stu- 
dy, the Meditation and the Diſcourſes of 
Clergyman. 


— 8 
5 


. + 


Of the Functions and Labours of 
Clergymen. | 


I Have in the former Chapter laid down 
the Model and Method, by which a 
Clerk is to be formed and prepared: | 
come now to conſider his Courſe of Life, 
his Publick Functions, and his Secret Lahours. 
In this, as well as in the former, I will 
ftudy to conſider what Mankind can . bear, 
rather than what may be offered in a fair 
Idea, that is far above what we can hope 
ever to bring the World to. As for 4 
Prieft's Life and Converſation, ſo much 
was 
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as ſaid in the former Chepter; in which, 
15 a Preparation to Orders, it was propo- 
{kd what he ought to be, that I may now 
be the ſhorter on this Article. 

The Clergy have one great Advantage, 
beyond all the Reſt of the World, in this 
Reſpect, beſides all others, that whereas the 
rarticular Callings of other Men, prove to 
hem great Diſtractions, and lay many 
Temptations in their Way, to divert them 
om minding their high and holy Calling of 
being Chriſtians; it is quite otherwiſe with 
the Clergy 3 the more they follow their pri- 
ute Callings, they do the more certainly 
advance their general one: The better 


Prefts they are, they become alſo the bet- 


er Chriſtians : Every Part of their Calling, 
when well performed, raiſes good Thoughts, 
brings good Idea's into their Mind, and 
ends both to increaſe their Knowledge, 
nd quicken their Senſe of divine Matters. 
A Prieſt therefore is more accountable to 
bod and the World for his Deportment, 
ad will be more ſeverely accounted with 
han any other Perſon whatſoever. He is 
nore watched over and obſerved than all 
thers: Very good Men will be, even to a 
Cnfure, jealous of him; very bad Men will 
Fat for his Halting, and inſult upon it 

udall Sorts of Perſons, will be willing to 
detend 
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defend themſelves againſt the Authority of 
his Doctrine and Admonitions, by this, þ, 
ſays, but does not; and though our Saviout 
charged his Diſciples and Followers, 4 
hear thoſe who ſat in Moſes his Chair, and, 
obſerve and do whatſoever they bid them obſerqe 
but not to do after their Works, for they ſai 
and did not; the World will reverſe thi 
quite, and conſider rather how a Cler 
lives, than what he ſays. They ſee thy 
one, and from it conclude what he him 
ſelf thinks of the other; and ſo will beliew 
themſelves nota little juſtified, if they ca 
ſay that they did no worſe, than as they {a 
their Miniſter do before them. 
Therefore a Prieſt muſt not only abſtai 
from groſs Scandals, but Keep at the fur 
theſt Diſtance from them: He muſt no 
only not be drunk, but he muſt not fit ; 
Tippling, nor go to Taverns or Ale-houſes 
except ſome urgent Occaſions require it 
and ſtay no longer in them, than as tha 
Occaſion demands it. He muſt not only 
abſtain from Acts of Lewdneſs, but fro 
all indecent Behaviour, and unbecominę 

| Raillery : Gaming and Plays, and every 
Thing of that Sort, which is an Approac 
to the Vanities and Diſorders of the World 
mult be avoided by him. And unleſs 


Straitneſs of his Condition, or his Neceſſ 
LIC 
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s force it, he ought to ſhun all other 
(ares, ſuch as, not only the Farming of 
Grounds, but even the Teaching of Schools, 
ince theſe muſt of Neceſſity take him off 
both from his Labour and Study. Such 
Diverſion as his Health, or the Temper of 
lis Mind, may render proper for him, 
wght to be manly, decent and grave; and 
ſuch as may neither poſſeſs his Mind or 
Time too much, nor give a bad Character 
o him to his People: He muſt alſo avoid 


ad the Squandring away his Time in too 
nuch vain and idle Diſcourſe. His Chear- 
fulneſs ought to be frank, but neither ex- 
five nor licentious : His Friends and his 
Garden ought to be his chief Diverſions, as 
bs Study and his Pariſb ought to be his 
chef Employments. He muſt ſtill carry on 
bs Study, making himſelf an abſolute 
Maſter of the few Books he has, till his 


purchaſe more. He can have no Pretence, 
he were ever ſo narrow in the World, 
b ſay, that he cannot get, not only the 
ales, but the Pſalms, and the New Teſta- 
en by Heart, or at leaſt a great Part of 
lem. If there be any Books belonging to 
Mis Church, ſuch as Jewel's Works, and 


be Book of Martyrs, which lie tearing in 
many 


wo much Familiarity with bad People; 


lrcumſtances grow larger, that he can 
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many-Places, theſe he may read over and 
over again, till he is able to furniſh himſelf 
better, I mean with a greater Variety; but 
let him furniſh himſelt ever ſo well, the 
Reading and Underſtanding the Scripture, 
chiefly of the P/alms and the New Teſtament, 
ought to be ſtill his chief Study, till he be- 
comes ſo converſant in them, that he can 
both ſay many Parts of them, and explain 
them without Book. _ | 

It is the only viſible Reaſon of the Jeu 
adhering ſo firmly to their Religion, tha 
during the ten or twelve Years of their E. 
ducation, their Youth are ſo much practiſed 
to the Scriptures, . to weigh every Word in 
them, and get them all by Heart, that it 
an Admiration, to ſee how ready both Me 


Rabbi's have it to that Perfection, that the 
have the Concordance of their whole Bible 
in their Memories, which gives them vaſt 
Advantages, when they are to argue wit 
any that are not ſo ready as they are in the 
Scriptures. Our Taſk is much ſhorter anc 
eaſier, and it is a Reproach, eſpecially tt 
us Proteſtants, who found our Religio 
merely on the Scriptures, that we know tht 
New Teſtament- ſo little, which cannot be 


excuſed. 
Witl 
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Wich the Study of the Scriptures, or rather 
as a Part of it, comes in the Study of the 
Fathers, as far as one can go; in theſe their 
Apologies, and Epiſiles, are chiefly to be read; 
for theſe give us the beſt Views of thoſe 
Times; Baſil's and Chryſaſtom's Sermons, are 


by much the beſt. To theſe Studies, Hiſtory 
comes in as a noble and pleaſant Addition; 


that gives a Man great Vizws of the Pro- 


vidence of God, of the Nature of Man, 
and of the Conduct of the World. This is 
above no Man's Capacity; and though 
ſome Hiſtories are better than others, yet 
any Hiſtories, ſuch as one. can get, are to 
be read, rather than none at all. If one 
can. compaſs it, he ought to begin with the 
Hiſtory of the Church, and there at the 


Head Joſephus, and go on with Euſebius, 
Sxcrates, and the other Hiſtorians, that are 


commonly bound together; and then 
go to other later Collectors of Ancient 


Hiſtory; the Hiſtory of our own Church 


and Country is to come next; then the 


ancient Greek and Roman Hiſtory, and af- 
ter that as much Hiſtory, Geography, 
and Books of Travels as can be had, will 
give an eaſy and a uſeful Entertainment, 
and will furniſh one with great Variety of 
good Thoughts, and of pleaſant, as well 


4 edifying Diſcourſe, As tor all other 
| M Studies, 
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Studies, every one muſt follow his Inclinatj. 
ons, his Capacittes, and that which he can 
procure to himſelf, The Books that we 
learn at Schools are generally laid aſide, 
with this Prejudice, that they were the La- 
hours as well as the Sorrows of our Childhood 
and Education; but they are among the 
beſt of Books: The Greek and Roman 
Authors have a Spirit in them, a Force both 
of Thought and Expreſſion, that later 
Ages have not been able to imitate : By- 
chanan only excepted, in whom, more par- 
ticularly in his P/alms, there is a Beauty and 
Life, an Exactneſs as well as a Liberty, 
that cannot be imitated, and ſcarce enough 


commended. The Study and Practice of 


Phyſict, eſpecially that which is ſafe and 
ſimple, puts the Clergy in a Capacity of 
doing great Acts of Charity, and of ren- 
dring both their Perſons and Labours very 
acceptable to their People; it will pro- 
cure their being ſoon ſent for by them in 
Sickneſs, and it will give them great Ad- 
vantages in ſpeaking to them of their 
Spiritual Concerns, when they are ſo care- 
ful of their Perſons; but in this nothing that 
is ſordid muſt mix. 
Theſe ought to be the chief Studies of 
the Clergy. But to give all theſe their full 
Effect, a Prieſt that is much in his Study, 
ought 
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oight to employ a great Part of his Time 
in ſecret and fervent Prayer, for the Dire- 
ction and Bleſſing of God in his Labours, 
for the conſtant Aſſiſtance of his Holy 
Spirit, and for a lively Senſe of Divine 
Matters, that ſo he may feel the Impreſ- 
ſions of them grow deep and ſtrong upon 
his Thoughts. This, and this only, will 
make him go on with his Wort, without 
wearying, and be always rejoicing in it: 
This will make his Expreſſions of theſe 
Things to be happy and noble, when he can 
bring them out of the good Treaſure of bis 
Heart; that is ever full, and always warm 
with them. 3 | 
From his Study, I go next to his publick 
Functions: He muſt bring his Mind to an 
inward and feeling Senſe of thoſe Things 
that are prayed for in our Offices : That wil 
make him pronounce them with an equal 
Meaſure of Gravity and Affection, and with 
: due Slownels and Emphaſis. I do not 
love the theatrical Way of the Church of 
Rome, in which it is a great Study, and a 
long Practice, to learn in every one of their 
Offices, how they ought to compoſe their 
Looks, Geſture, and Voice ; yet a light 
Wandring of the Eyes, and a haſty Running 
through the Prayers, are Things highly un- 
becoming; they do very much leſſen the 
M 2 _ Majeſty 
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Majeſty of our Hor ſhip, and give our Ene- 
mies Advantage to call it dead and formal, 
when they ſee plainly, that he who offici- 


ates is dead and formal in it. A deep Senſe of 


the Things prayed for, a true Recollection 
and Attention of Spirit, and a holy Earneſt- 


neſs of Soul, will give a Compoſure to the 


Looks, and a Weight to the Pronunciation, 
that will be tempered between Affectation 
on the one Hand, and Levity on the other, 
As for Preaching, I refer that to a Chapter 
apart. | 

A Miniſter ought to inſtruct his Peo- 


ple frequently, of the Nature of Baptiſm, 


that they may not go about it merely as a 
Ceremony, as it is too viſible the greater 
Part do; but that they may conſider it as 
the Dedicating their Children to God, the 
Offering them to Chriſt, and the Holding 
them thereafter as his, directing their chief 
Care about them, to the Breeding them up 
in the Nurture and Admonition of the Lord. 
There muſt be Care taken to give them al] 
a right Notion of the Uſe of Godfathers 
and Godmothers, which is a good Inſtituti- 
on, to procure a double Security for the 
Education of Children ; it being to be ſup- 
poſed, that the common Ties of Nature 
and Religion, bind the Parents ſo ſtrongly, 
that if they are not mindful of theſe, a 

VS |. -* | ſpecial 
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ſpecial Vow would not put a new Force in 
them, and therefore a collateral. Security is 
alſo demanded, both to ſupply their De- 
fects, if they are faulty, and to take Care 
of the Religious Education of the Infant, 


in caſe the Parents ſhould happen to die 


before that is done; and therefore no God- 
father or Godmother are to be invited to that 
Office, bur ſuch with whom one would truſt 
the Care of the Education of his Child; 
nor ought any to do this Office for an- 
other, but he that is willing to charge him- 
ſelf with the. Education of the Child for 
whom he anſwers. But when Ambition 
or Vanity, Favour or Preſents, are the 
Conſiderations upon which thoſe Sureties 
in Baptiſm are choſen; great Advantage 
is hereby given to thoſe who. reject Infant 
Baptiſm, and the Ends of the Church in 
this Inſtitution are quite defeated ; which 
are both the making the Security that is 


given for the Children ſo much the ſtrong- 


er, and the Eſtabliſhing an Endearment 
and a Tenderneſs between Families ; this 
being, in its own Nature, no ſmall Tye, 
how little ſoever it may be apprehended or 
underſtood. 
Great Care muſt be taken in the Inſtru- 
ction of the Youth : The bare Saying the 
Catechiſm by Rote is a ſmall Matter; 1t is 
M 3 neceſſary 
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neceſſary to make them underſtand the 
Weight of every Word in it: And for this 
End, every Prieſt, that minds his Duty, 
will find that no Part of it is ſo uſeful to 
his People, as once every Near to go through 
the whole Church Catechiſm, Word by Word, 
and make his People underſtand the Im- 
portance of every Tittle in it. This will be 
no hard Labour to himſelf ; for after he has 
once gathered together the Places of Scrip- 
ture that relate to every Article, and form- 
ed ſome clear Illuſtrations, and eaſy Simi- 
lies to make it underſtood ; his Catechetical 
Diſcourſes, during all the reſt of his Life, 
will be only the going over that ſame Mat- 
ter again and again; by this Means his 
People will come to have all this by Heart ; 
they will know what to ſay upon it at 
home to their Children; and they will un- 
derſtand all his Sermons the better, when 
they have once had a clear Notion of all 
thoſe Terms that muſt run through them; 
for thoſe not being underſtood, renders 
them all unintelligible. A Diſcourſe of | 
this Sort would be generally of much great- 
er Edification than an Afternoon's Sermon; 
it ſhould not be too long; too much mult 
not be ſaid ata Time, nor more than one 
Point opened; a Quarter of an Hour is 
Time ſufficient; for it will grow tedious 18 
2 8 
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be too little remembred, if it is half an Hour 
long. This would draw an Aſſembly to 
Evening Prayers, which we ſee are but too 
much neglected, when there is no Sort of 
Diſcourſe or Sermon accompanying them. 
And the ren this, during the Six 
Months of the Year, in which the Days 
are long, would be a very effectual Means, 
both to inſtruct the People, and to bring 
them to a more Religious Obſervation of 
the Lord's Day; which is one of the 
powerfulleſt Inſtruments for the Carrying 
on, and Advancing of Religion in the 
World, 

With Cate:hiſm, a Miniſter is to joyn 
the Preparing thoſe whom he inſtructs ro 
be confirmed ; which is not to be done mere- 
ly upon their being able to ſay over ſa 
many Words by Rote. It is their Renewing 
their Baptiſmal Vow in their own Perſans, 
which the Church deſigns by that Office 3 
and the bearing in their own Minds, a 
Senſe of their being bound immediately by 
that, which their Sureties then undertook 
for them: Now to do this in ſuch a Man- 
ner, as that it may make Impreſſion, and 
have a due Effect upon them, they muſt 
ſtay till they themſelves underſtand what 
they do, and till they have ſome Senſe and 
Affection to it; and therefore till one is of 
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an Age and Diſpoſition fit to receive the 
Holy Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, and 
deſires to be confirmed, as a ſolemn Pre- 
paration and Qualification to it; he is not 
yet ready for it: For in the common Ma- 
nagement of that Holy Rzte, it is but too viſi- 
ble, that of thoſe Multitudes that croud to 
it, the far greater Part, come merely as it 
they were to receive the Biſhop's Bleſſing, 
without any Senſe of the Yow made by 
them, and of their Renewing their Baptiſ- 
mal Engagements in it. | 

As for the greateſt and ſolemneſt of all 
the Inſtitutions of Chriſt, the Commemo- 
rating his Death, and the Partaking of it 
in the Lord's Supper ; this muſt be well ex- 
plained to the People, to preſerve them 
from the Extreams of Superſtition and Ir- 
reverence ; to raiſe in them a great Senſe 
of the Goodneſs of God, that appeared in 
the Death of Chriſt ; of his Love to us, of 
the Sacrifice he once offered, and of the 
Interceſſion which he ſtill continues to 
make for us: A Share in all which is 
there federally offered to us, upon our com- 
ing under Engagements to anſwer our 
Part of the Covenant, and to live according 
to the Rules it ſets us : On theſe Things he 
ought to enlarge himſelf, not only in his 


Sermons, but in his Catechetical A 
an 
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nd in private Diſcourſes ; that ſo he may 


give his People right Notions of that ſolemn 
bart of Worſhip, that he may bring them to 


to a Strictneſs that may terrific too much, 
10r encourage them in the too common 
Practice of the dead and formal Receiving, 
t the great Feſtivals, as a Piece of * 
rxcommended by Cuſtom. 

About the Time of the Sacrament, every 
Miniſter that knows any one of his Pariſh 
milty of eminent Sins, ought to go and 
xdmoniſh him to change his Courſe of 
Life, or not to profane the Tae of the 
Ind; and if private Admonitions have 
o Effect, then if his Sins are publick and 
ſandalous, he oughr to deny him the Sa- 
ament 3 and upon that he ought to take 
the Method which is ſtill left in the Church, 
o make Sinners aſhamed, to ſeparate them 
om holy Things, till they have edified the 
(lurch as much by their Repentance, and the 
dutward Profeſſion of it, as they had for- 
nerly ſcandalized it by their Diſorders. 
This we muſt confeſs, that though we have 
great Reaſon to lament our Want of the 


ure than we put in Practice. Scandalous 
x Perſons 


tlight in it; and may neither fright them 
fom it by raiſing” th-1r Appiehenſions of 


july Diſcipline that wwas in the primitive Church, 
et we have {till Authority for a great deal 
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| Perſons ought, and might be more fre. 
quently preſented than they are, and both 
private and publick Admonitions might he 
more uſed than they are. There is a Flat- 
neſs in all theſe Things among us. Some 
are willing to do Nothing, becauſe they 
cannot do all that they ought to do; where- 
as the right Way for Procuring an Enlarge. 
ment of our Authority, is to uſe that we have 
well ; not as an Engine to gratifie our own 
or other Peoples Paſſions, not to vex Peo- 
ple, nor to look after Fees, more than the 
Correction of Manners, or the Edification 
of the People. If we began much with 
private Applications, and brought none] 
into our Courts, till it was viſible that all 
other Ways had been unſucceſsful, and that 
no Regard was had either to, Perſons or 
Parties, to Mens Opinions or Intereſts, we 
might again bring our Courts into the 
Eſteem which they ought to have, but 
which they have almoſt entirely loſt. We 
can never hope to bring the World to bear 
the Toke of Chriſt, and the Order that he 
has appointed to be kept up in his Church, 
of noting thoſe that walk diſorderly, of ſepara- 
ting our ſelves from them, of having no Fells: 
ſhip, no, not ſo much as to eat with them, ay 
long as we give them Cauſe to apprehend, 
that we intend by this to bring them under 


Our 
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aur Joke, to ſubdue them to us, and 10 rule 
them with a Rod of Iron: For the Truth is, 
Mankind is ſo ſtrangely compounded, that 
t is very hard to reſtrain Eccleftaſtical Ty- 
zany on the one Hand, without running to 
alawleſs Licentiouſneſs on the other; ſo ſtrange- 
does the World love Extreams, and avoid 
Temper. 


Now I have gone through the publick 


functions of a Prieſt, and in ſpeaking of 


the laſt of theſe, I have broke in upon the 
turd Head of his Duty, his private Labours 
n his Pariſh. He underſtands little of the 
Nature and the Obligations of the prieſtiy 


" Ofice, who thinks he has diſcharged. it, by 


performing the publick Appointments, in 
which. if he is defective, the Laws of the 


Church, how feeble ſoever they may be as 
0 other Things, will have their Courſe; 
but as the private Duties of the Paſtoral 


(are, are Things upon which the Cogni- 
lance of the Law cannot fall, ſo they are 
the moſt important and neceſſary of all 
others; and the more praiſe-worthy, the. 
reer they are, and the leſs forc'd by the 
Compulſion of Law. As to the publick 
functions, every Man has his Rule ; and 


n theſe all are almoſt alike ; every Man, 


dpecially if his Lungs are good, can read 
ayers, even in the largeſt Da” | 
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and if he has a right Taſte, and can byr 
chuſe good Sermons, out of the many 
that are in Print, he may likewiſe ſerye 
them well that Way too. But the Diffe. 
rence between one Man and another, ſhews 
it ſelf more ſenſibly in his private Labours, in 
his prudent Deportment, in his modeſt and 
diſcreet Way of procuring Reſpect to him- 
ſelf, in his Treating his Pariſb, either in 
Reconciling ſuch Differences as may hap- 
pen to be among them, or in Admoniſhing 
Men of Rank, who ſet an ill Example to 
others, which ought always to be done in 
that Way which will probably have the 
beſt Effect upon them; therefore it muſt be 
done ſecretly, and with Expreſſions of Ten- 


Times are to be choſen for this; it may 
be often the beſt Way to do it by a Letter: 
For there may be Ways fallen upon, of Re- 
proving the worſt Men, in ſo ſoft a Manner, 
that if theyare not reclaimed, yet they ſhall 
not be irritated or made worſe by it, which 
is but too often the Effect of an indiſcreet 
Reproof. By this a Miniſter may ſave the 
Sinners Soul; he is at leaſt re to fave his 
own by having diſcharged his Duty towards 
his People. 

One of the chief Parts of the Paſtoral 
Care is, the Viſiting the Sick ; not to —_ 
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it © barely when one is ſent for: He is to go 
y E :5ſoon as he hears that any of his Flock 
e Wire ill: He is not to fatisfy himſelf with 
going over the Office, or giving them, the 
dacrament when deſired: He ought to in- 
frm himſelf of their Courſe of Life, and 
of the Temper of their Mind. that ſo he 
may apply himſelf to them accordingly. If 
they are inſenſible, he ought to awaken 
them with the Terrors of God ; the 
Judgment and the Wrath to come. He 
muſt endeavour to make them ſenſible of 


CP” Ry WY 6 a 0 «fe fo 


through moſt Mens Lives, their Forgetting 
and Neglecting God and his Service, and 
their ſetting their Hearts ſo inordinately 
upon the World: He muſt ſet them on to 
examine their Dealings, and make them 
kriouſly to conſider, that they can expect 
no Mercy from God, unleſs they reſtore 
whatſoever they may have gor unjuſtly 
from any other, by any Manner of Way, 
eren though their Title were confirmed by 
Taw: He is to lay any other Sins to their 
Charge, that he has Reaſon to ſuſpect them 
guilty of; and muſt preſs them to all ſuch 
Acts of Repentance as they are then ca- 
pable of. If they have been Men of a bad 
Courſe of Life, he muſt give them no En- 


couragement to hope much from this 
Death- 


their Sins; particularly of that which runs 
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Death-bed Repentance ; yet he 1s to ſet then 
to implore the Mercies of God in Chriſt Jeſus, 
and to do all they can to obtain his Favour, M 
But unleſs the Sickneſs has been of a long 
Continuance, and that the Perſon's Repen- 
tance, his Patience, his Piety has been very 
extraordinary, during the Courſe of it, he 
muſt be ſure to give him no poſitive 
Ground of Hope; but leave him to the 
Mercies of God. For there cannot be any 

reater Treachery to Souls, that is more 
Real and more pernicious, than the giving 
quick and eaſie Hopes, upon ſo ſhort, ſo 
forced, and ſo imperfect a Repentance. 
It not only makes thoſe Perſons periſh ſe- 
curely themſelves, but it leads all about 
them to Deſtruction, when' they ſee one, 
of whoſe bad Life and late Repentance they 
have been the Witneſſes, put fo ſoon in 
Hopes, nay by ſome unfaithful Guides, 
made ſure of Salvation; this muſt make them 
go on very ſecure in their Sins, when they 
ſee how ſmall a Meaſure of Repentance ſets 
all right at laſt : All the Order and Juſtice 
of a Nation would be preſently diſſolved, 
ſhould the Howlings of Criminals, and their 
Promiſes of Amendment work on Furies, 
Judges, or Princes: So the Hopes that are 
given to Death-bed Penitents, muſt be a moſt 
effectual Means to root out the Senſe 4 
Relt- 
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Religion of the Minds of all that ſee it; 
ind therefore though no dying Man is to 
de driven to Deſparr, and left to die obſti- 
mte in his Sins; yet if we love the Souls 
of our People, if we ſet a due Value on the 
Blood of Chriſt, and if we are touched 
with any Senſe of the Honour or Intereſts 
of Religion, we muſt not ſay any Thing 
that may encourage others, who are but 
wo apt of themſelves to put all off to the 
oft Hour. We can give them no Ho 

om the Nature of the Goſpel Covenant; yet 
iter all, the beſt Thing a dying Man can 
do, is to repent ; if he recovers, that may 
de the Seed and beginning of a new Life 
ind a new Nature in him: Nor do we 
know the Meaſure of the Riches of God's 
Grace and Mercy ; how far he may think 
itto exert it beyond the Conditions and 
Promiſes of the New Covenant, at leaſt to the 
kfening of ſuch a Perſon's Miſery in an- 
other State. We are ſure he is not within 
the New Covenant; ahd ſince he has not 
rented according to the Tenor of it, we 
lire not, unleſs we betray our Commiſſi- 
n, give any Hopes beyond it. But one of 
the chief Cares of a Miniſter about the 
deck, ought to be to exact of them ſolemn 
Vows and Promiſes, of a Renovation of 
Life, in Caſe God ſhall raiſe them up _ 
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muſt be made to the utmoſt of the Party's 
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and theſe ought to be demanded, not onh 
in general Words, but it they have bee 
guilty of any ſcandalous Diſorders, or any 
other ill Practices, there ought to be ſpeciil 
Promiſes made with relation to thoſe 
And upon the Recovery of ſuch Perſong, 
their Miniſters ought to put them in Mind 
of their Engagements, and uſe all the due 
Freedom of Admonitions and Reproof, 
upon their breaking looſe from them, In 
ſuch a Caſe they ought to leave a terrible 
Denunciation of the Judgments of God 
upon them, and ſo, at leaſt, they acquit 
themſelves. * 

There is another Sort of /ic& Perſons, who 
abound more in Towns than in the Coun- 
try; thoſe are the troubled in Mind; of 
theſe there are two Sorts, ſome have com- 
mitted erroneous Sins, which kindlea Storm 
in their Conſciences ; and that ought to be 
cheriſhed, till they have compleated a Re- 
pentance proportioned to the Nature and 


done to another, Reparation and Reſtiiutun 


Power. If Blood has been ſhed, a long 
Courſe of Faſting and Prayer; a total. Ab- 
ſtinence from Wine, if Drunkenneſs gave the 
Riſe to it; a making up the Loſs to the Fa- 


mily on which it has fallen, muſt be en- 
Jjoyned. 
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pyned. But alas, the greater Part of thoſe 


that think they are troubled in Mind, are 
melancholy hy pochondriacal People, who, 
what through ſome falſe Opinions in Re- 


ligion, what through a Foulneſs of Blood, 


occaſioned by their unactive Courſe of Life, 
in which their Minds work too much, be- 
cauſe their Bodies are too little employed, 
tall under dark and cloudy Apprehenſions; 
of which they can give no clear nor good 
Account. 'This, in the greateſt Part, is to 
be removed by ſtrong and chalybeate Me- 
dicines 3 yet ſuch Perſons. are to be much 
pitied, and a little humoured in their Di- 
temper. They muſt be diverted from 
thinking too much, being too much alone, 
or dwelling too long on Thoughts that are 
too hard for them to maſter. 

The Opinion that has had the chief In- 
fluence in raiſing theſe Diſtempers, has been 
that of Praying by the Spirit; when a Flame 
of Thought, a Melting in Brain, and 
the Abounding in tender Expreſſions, have 
been thought the Effect of the Spirit, 
moving all thoſe Symptons of a warm 
Temper, Now in all People, eſpecially in 
Perſons of a melancholy Diſpoſition, that 
are much alone, there will be a great Di- 


verſity, with Relation to this, at different 


Times. Sometimes theſe Heats will riſe 


and flow copiouſly, and at other Times 
N there 
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there will bea Damp upon the Brain, and 
a dead Dryneſs in the Spirits. This to Men 
that are prepoſſeſſed with the Opinion, 
now ſet forth, will appear as if God did 
ſometimes bine out, and at other Times 
hide his Face; and ſince this laſt will be the 


moſt frequent in Men of that Temper, as 


they will be apt to be lifted up when they 
think they have a Fulneſ of the Spirit in them, 
ſo they will be as much caſt down when 
that is withdrawn; they will conclude 
from it, that God is angry with them, and fo 
reckon that they muſt be in a very dange- 
rous Condition : Upon this a vaſt Variety 
of troubleſome Scruples will ariſe, - out of 
every Thing that they either do or have 
done. If then a Miniſter has Occaſion to 
treat any in this Condition, he muſt make 


them apprehend that the Heat or Coldneſs 


of their Brain, is the Effect of Temper, and 
flows from the different State of the animal 


| Spirits, which have their Diſeaſes, their 


Hot and their cold Fits, as well as the Blood 
has; and therefore no Meaſure can be 
taken from theſe, either to judge for or a- 
gainſt themſelves. They are to conſider 


what are their Principles and Reſolutions, 


and what's the ſettled Courſe of their Life ; 
upon theſe they are to form ſure Judg- 
ments, and not upon any Thing that is ſo 
fluctuating and inconſiſtent as Fits or Hu- 
mours. . Another 
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Another Part of a Prieſt's Duty is, with 
Relation to them hat are without, 1 mean, 
that are not of our Body, which are of 
the Side of the Church of Rome, or among 
the Diſſenters. Other Churches and Bodies 
are noted for their Zeal in making Proſe- 
lytes, for their reſtleſs Endeavours, as well 
as their unlawful Methods in it; they recko- 
ning, perhaps, that all will be ſanctified by 
the increaſing their Party, which is the true 
Name of making Converts, except they be- 
come at the ſame Time good Men, as well as 
Votaries to a Side or Cauſe. We are cer- 
tainly very remiſs in this of both Hands; 
little Pains 1s taken to gain either upon 
Papiſt or Nonconformiſt ; the Law has been 
ſo much truſted to, that that Method only 
was thought ſure; it was much valued, 
and others at the ſame Time as much neg- 
lected ; and whereas at firft, without Force 
or Violence, in forty Years Time, Popery 
from being the prevailing Religion, was 
reduced to a Handful, we have now in a- 
bove twice that Number of Years made 
very little Progreſs. The Favour ſhewed 
them from our Court, made us ſeem, as it 
were unwilling to diſturb them in their 
Religion; ſo that we grow at laſt to be 
kind to them, to look on them as harmleſs 
and inoffenſive Neighbours, and even to 


cheriſh and comfort them; we were very 
N 2 near 
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near the being convinc'd of our Miſtake, 
by a terrible and dear-bought Experience, 
Now they are again under Hatches; cer. 
tainly it becomes us both in Charity to 
them, and in Regard to our own Safety, to 
ſtudy to gain them by the Force of Reaſon 
and Perſuaſion; by ſhewing all Kindneſs 
to them, and thereby diſpoſing them to 
hearken to the Reaſons that we may lay 
before them. We ought not to give over 
this as deſperate, upon a few unſucceſsful 
Attempts; but muſt follow them in the 
Meekneſs of Chriſt, that ſo we may at laſt 
prove happy Inſtruments, in Delivering 
them from the Blindneſs and Captivity 
they are kept under, and the Idolatry 
and Superſtition they live in: We ought 
to viſit them often in a Spirit of Love 
and Charity, and to offer them Conferences; 
and upon ſuch Endeavours, we have Rea- 
ſon to expect a Bleſſing, at leaſt this of 
having done our Duty, and ſo delivering 
our own Souls. | 

Nor are we to think, that Toleration, 
under which the Law has ſettled the Di 
ſenters, does either abſolve them from the 
Obligations that they lay under before, by 
the Laws of God and the Goſpel, to main- 
tain the Unity of the Church, and not to rent 
it by unjuſt or cauſeleſs Schiſms, or us from 
uſing our Endeavours to bring them to it, 


by 
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by the Methods of Perſuaſion and Kind- 
neſs: Nay, perhaps, their being now in 
Circumſtances, that they can no more be 
forced in theſe Things, may put ſome of 
them in a greater Towardneſs to hear 
Reaſonz a Free Nation naturally hating 
Conſtraint: And certainly the leſs we 
ſeem to grudge or envy them their Liberty, 
we will be thereby the nearer gaining on 
the generouſer and better Part of them, 
and the reſt would ſoon lofe Heart, and 
look out of Countenance, if theſe ſhould 
hearken to us. It was the Opinion many 
had of their Stricineſßs, and of the Looſeneſs that 
was among us, that gained them their 
Credit, and made ſuch Numbers fall off 
from us. They have in a great Meaſure loft 
the good Character that once they had; If 
to that we ſhould likewiſe loſe our bad one; 
if we were ſtricter in our Lives, more ſeri- 
ous and conſtant in our Labours; and 
ſtudied more effectually to reform thoſe of 
our Communion, than to railat theirs ; It 
we took Occaſion to let them ſee that we 
love them, that we wiſh them no Harm 
but Good ; then we might hope, by the 
Bleſſing of God, to lay the Obligations to 
Love and Peace, to Unity and Concord 
before them, with ſuch Advantages, that 
' ſome of them might open their Eyes, and 
ſee at laſt upon how flight Grounds they 
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have now ſo long kept up ſuch a Wrang. 
ling, and made ſuch a Rent in the Church, 
that both the Power of Religion in general, 
and the Strength of the Proteſtant Religion, 
have ſuffered extreamly by them. 

Thus far I have carried a Clerk through 
his Pariſh, and all the ſeveral Branches of 
his Duty to his People. But that all this 


may be well gone about, and indeed as the 


Foundation upon which all the other Parts 


of the Paſtoral Care may be well managed, 


he ought frequently to viſit his whole Pariſh 
from Houſe to Houſe ; that ſo he may know 
them, and be known of them. This I 
know will ſeem a vaſt Labour, eſpecially in 
Towns, where Pariſhes are large; but that 
is no Excuſe for thoſe in the Country, 
where they are generally ſmall; and if 
they are larger, the going this Round will 
be the longer a doing; yet, an Hour a Day, 
Twice or Thrice a Week, is no hard Duty; 
and this in the Compaſs of a Year will go 
a great Way, even ina large Pariſh. In 
theſe Viſits, much Time is not to be ſpent; 
a ſhort Word for ſtirring them up to mind 
their Souls, to make Conſcience of their 
Ways, and to pray earneſtly to God, may 

in it, and almoſt end it. After one has 
aſked in what Union and Peace the Neigh- 
bourhood lives, and enquired into their 


Neceſſities, if they ſeem very poor, that ſo 
b thoſe 
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' thoſe to whom that Care belongs may be put 
in Mind, to ſee how they may be relieved ; 
in this Courſe of Viſiting, a Miniſter will 
ſoon find out, if there are any truly good 
Perſon in his Pariſh, after whom he muſt 
look with a more particular Regard. Since 
theſe are the Excellent ones, in whom all his 
Delight ought to be. For let their Rank be 
ever ſo mean, if they are ſincerely re- 
ligious, and not hypocritical Pretenders to 
it, who are vainly puffed up with ſome De- 
grees of Knowledge, and other outward 
Appearances, he ought to conſider them as 
the moſt valuable in the Sight of God ; and 
indeed, as the chief Part of his Care; for 
a living Dog is better than a dead Lion. I 
know this Way of parochial Viſitation, is 
ſo worn out, that, perhaps, neither Prieſt 
nor People, will be very deſirous to ſee it 
taken up. It will put the one to Labour 
and Trouble, and bring the other under a 
cloſer Inſpection, which bad Men will no 
ways deſire, nor perhaps endure. But if 
this were put on the Clergy by their Biſhops, 
and if they explained in a Sermon before 
they began it, the Reaſon and Ends of 
doing it; that would remove the Pre- 
judices which might ariſe againſt it. I 
confeſs this is an Increaſe of Labour, but 
that will ſeem no hard Matter to ſuch as 
have a right Senſe of their Ordination Vows, 
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of the Value of Souls, and of the Dignity of 
their Function. If Men had the Spirit of their 
Calling in them, and a due Meaſure of 
Flame and Heat in carrying it on; Labour 
in it would be rather a Pleaſure than a 
Trouble. In all other Profeſſions, thoſe 
who follow them, labour in them all the 
Year long, and are hard at their Bulineſs 
every Day in the Week. All Men that are 
well frm in a Profeſſion, that 1s agree- 
able to their Genius and Inclination, are 
really the eaſier and the better pleaſed, the 
more they are employed in it. Indeed 
there is no Trade nor Courſe of Life, ex- 
cept Ours, that does not take up the whole 
Man. And ſhall Ours only, that is the no- 
bleſt of all others, and that has a certain 
Subſiſtence fixed upon it, and that does not 
live by Contingencies, and upon Hopes, as all 
others do, make the Labouring in our 
Buſineſs, an Objection againſt any Part of 
our Duty? Certainly nothing can ſo much 


diſpoſe the Nation to think on the re- 


leiving the Neceſſities of the many ſmall 
Livings, as the ſeeing the Clergy ſetting 
about their Buſineſs to purpoſe; this would, 

by the Bleſſing of God, be a moſt effectual 
Means, of ſtopping the Progreſs of Atheiſm, 
and of the Contempt that the Clergy lies un- 
der; it would go a great Way towards the 


Healing our — and would be the — 
tep 
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Step that could poſſibly be made, towards 
the procuring to us ſuch Laws as are yer 
wanting to the compleating our Reformati- 
on, and the mending the Condition of ſo 
many of our poor Brethren, who are lan- 
guiſning in Want, and under great Straits. 

There remains only ſomewhat to be 
added concerning the Behaviour of the 
Clergy towards one another. Thoſe of a 
higher Form in Learning, Dignity and 
Wealth, ought not to deſpiſe poor Yicars 
and Curates; but on the contrary, the 
poorer they are, they ought to pity and en- 
courage them the more, ſince they are all 
of the ſame Order, only the one are more 
happily placed than the others: They 
ought therefore to cheriſh thoſe that are in 
worſe Circumſtances, and encourage them 
o come often to them; they ought to lend 
them Books, and to give them other Af. 
iſtances in order to their Progreſs in 
Learning. *Tis a bad Thing to ſee a Biſhop 
behave himſelf ſuperciliouſly towards any 
of his Clergy, but it is intolerable in thoſe 
of the ſame Degree. The Clergy ought to 
contrive Ways to meet often together, to 
enter into a brotherly Correſpondence, 
and into the Concerns one of another, both 
in order to their Progreſs in Knowledge, 
and for conſulting together in all their Af- 


hirs. This would be a means to cement 
them 
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them into one Body; hereby they might 
underſtand what were amiſs in the Con. 
duct of any in their Diviſion, and try to 
correct it either by private Advices and 
Endeavours, or by laying it before the 
Biſhop, by whoſe private Labours, if his 
Clergy would be aſſiſting to him, and give 
him free and full Informations of Things, 
many Diſorders might be cured, without 
riſing to publick Scandal, or forcing him 
to extream Cenſures. It is a falſe Pity in 
any of the Clergy, who ſee their Brethren 
running into ill Courſes, to look on and 
ſay nothing: It is a Cruelty to the Church, 
and may prove a Cruelty to the Perſon of 
whom they are ſo unſeaſonably tender: 
For Things may be more eaſily corrected at 
firſt, before they have grown to be publick, 
or are hardened by Habit and Cuſtom. Up- 
on theſe Accounts it is of great Advantage, 
and may be Matter of great Edification to 
the Clergy, to enter into a ſtrict Union to- 
gether, to meet often, and to be helpful to 
one another: But if this ſhould be made 

racticable, they muſt be extreamly ſtrict 
in thoſe Meetings, to obſerve ſo exact a &. 


 briety, that there might be no Colour given 


to cenſure them, as if theſe were merry Meet- 


ings, in which they allowed themſelves 
great Liberties: It were good, if they 
could be brought to meet to faſt and proj 
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but if that is a Strain too high for the pre- 
ent Age, at leaſt they muſt keep ſo far 
within Bounds, that there may be no Room 
for Calumny. For a Diſorder upon any 
{ch Occaſion, would give a Wound of an 
extraordinary Nature to the Reputation of 
the whole Clergy, when every one would 
bear a Share of the Blame, which perhaps 
belonged but to a few. Four or five ſuch 
Meetings in a Summer, would neither be 
great Charge, nor give much Trouble: 
But the Advantages that might ariſe out of 
them, would be very ſenſible. 

have but one other Advice to add, but 
it is of a Thing of great Conſequence, 
though generally managed in ſo looſe and 
ſo indifferent a Manner, that I have ſome 
Reaſon in Charity to believe, that the Clergy 
make very little Reflection on what they 
do in it: And that is, in the Teſtimonials 
that they ſign in Favour of thoſe that come 
to be ordained. Many have confeſſed to 
my ſelf, that they had ſigned theſe upon 
general Reports, and Importunity ; tho“ 
the Teſtimonial bears perſonal Knowledge. 
Theſe are inſtead of the Suffrages of the 
Ckrgy, which in the primitive Church 
vere given before any were ordained. A 
Biſhop muſt depend upon them; for he 
has no other Way to be certainly informed: 


And therefore as it is a Lie, paſs'd with the 
Solemnity 
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Solemnity of Hand and Seal, to affirm any 
Thing thatis beyond one's own Knowledge, 
ſo it is a Lie made to God and the Church; 
ſince the Deſign of it is to procure Order, 
So that if a Biſhop, truſting to hat, and be. 


ing ſatisfied of the Knowledge of one that 


brings it, ordains an unfit and unworthy 
Man, they that ſigned it, are deeply and 
chiefly involved in the Guilt of his Laying 
Hands ſuddenly upon him: Therefore e- 
very Prieſt ought to charge his Conſcience 
in a deep particular Manner, that fo he 
may never teſtify for any one, unleſs he 
knows his Lite to be ſo regular, and be- 
lieves his Temper to be fo good, that he 
does really judge him a Perſon fit to be 
put in Holy Orders. Theſe are all the Rules 
that do occur to me at preſent. 

In performing theſe ſeveral Branches of 
the Duty of a Paſtor, the Trouble will not 
be great, if he 1s truly a good Man, and 
delights in the Service of God, and in do- 
ing Acts of Charity : The Pleaſure will be 
unſpeakable; firſt, that of the Conſcience 
in this Teſtimony that it gives, and the 
Quiet and Joy which ariſes from the Senſe: 
of one's having done his Duty: And then 
it can ſcarce be ſuppoſed but by all thi 
ſome will be wrought on; ſome Sinners; 
will be reclaimed ; bad Men will grow 
good, and good Men will grow * 

; „„ 
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And if a generous Man feels, to a great De- 
, the Pleaſure of having delivered one 

from Miſery, and of making him eaſy and 

happy 3 how ſovereign a Joy muſt it be 

to a Man that believes there is another 

Life, to ſee that he has been an Inſtrument 


to reſcue ſome from endleſs Miſery, and - 


to further others in the Way to everlaſting 
Happineſs? And the more Inſtances he 
ſees of this, the more do his Joys grow 
upon him. This makes Life happy, and 
Death joyful to ſuch a Prieſt; for he is not 
terrified with thoſe Words, Give an Account 
if thy Stewardſhip, for thou mayeſt be no longer 
reward : He knows his Reward ſhall be 
full, preſſed down, and running over. He 
s but too happy in thoſe Spiritual Children, 
whom he has begot in Chriſt ; he looks after 
thoſe as the chief Part of his Care, and as 
the Principal of his Hock, and is fo far 
from aſpiring, that it is not without ſome 


Uneaſineſs that he leaves them, if he is 


commanded to ariſe to ſome higher Poſt in 
the Church. 

The Troubles of this Life, the Cenſures 
of bad Men, and even the Proſpect of a 
Perſecution, are no dreadful Thing to him 
that has this Seal of bis Mimſtry ; and this 
Comfort within him, that he has not /a- 
Mured in vain, nor run and fought as one that 


beats the Air; he ſees the Travel of his Soul, and 
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is ſatisfied, when be finds that God's Work pra. II 
ſpers in bis Hand. This comforts him in hi! 
ſad Reflections on his own paſt Sins, thyM} 
he has been an Inſtrument of advancing 
God's Honour, of ſaving Souls, and of pro- 
pagating his Goſpel : Since to have fave/l \ 
one Soul, is worth a Man's coming into! 
the World, and richly worth the Labour 
of his whole Life. Here is a Subject that 
might be eaſily proſecuted by many wam 
and lively Figures: But I now go on to 
the laſt Article relating to this Matter. 


— 


CHAP. IX 


n. 


Concerning Preaching. 


H E World naturally runs to Extreme 

in every Thing. If one Sect or 

Body of Men magnify Preaching too 
much, another carries that to another Ex- 
tream of decrying it as much. It is cer- 
tainly a noble and a profitable Exerciſe, if 

5 rightly gone about, of great Uſe both to 
Prieſt and People, by obliging the one to 
much Study and Labour, and by ſetting 
before the other full and copious Diſcove- 
ries of divine Matters, opening them clear- 


ly, 
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jy, and preſſing them weightily upon 
them. It has alſo now gained ſo much 
Eſteem in the World, that a Clergy-man 
cannot maintain his Credit, nor bring his 
People to a conſtant Attendance on the 
Worſhip of God, unleſs he is happy in theſe 
Performances. 


I will not run out into the Hiſtory of | 


Preaching, to ſhew how late it was before 
t was brought into the Church, and by 
what Steps it grew up to the Pitch it is now 
it: How long it was before the Roman 
Church uſed it, and in how many diffe- 
rent Shapes it has appeared. Some of the 
firſt Patterns we have, are the beſt : For, 
1s Tully began the Roman Eloquence, and 
lkewiſe ended it, no Man being able to 
hold up to the Pitch to which he raiſed 
it ; ſo St. Baſil and St. Chryſoſtom brought 
Preaching from the dry purſuing of Alle- 
pries that had vitiated Origen, and from the 
exceſſi ve Affectation of Figures and Rhe- 
torick that appears in Nazianzen, to a due 
dimplicity, a native Force and Beauty; 
having joined to the Plainneſs of a clear 
but noble Stile, the Strength of Reaſon, 
and the Softneſs of Perſuaſion. Some were 
diſguſted at this Plainneſs, and they brought 
in a great deal of Art into the Compoſiti- 
on of Sermons : Myſtical Applications of 


deripture grew to be better liked than clear 
2 Texts; 
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Texts; an Accumulation of Figures, ; 
Cadence in the Periods, a Playing upon 
the Sounds of Words, a Loftineſs of Epi. 
thets, and often an Obſcurity of Expref. 
ſion, were according to the different 
Taſtes of the ſeveral Ages run into, 
Preaching has paſt through many diffe- 
rent Forms among us, ſince the Reforma. 
tion. But without flattering the preſent | 
Age, or any Perſons now alive, too much, 


it muſt be confeſſed, that it is brought of 


late to a much greater Perfection than it 
was ever before at among us. It is cer- 
tainly brought nearer the Pattern that St. 
Chry/oſtom has ſet, or perhaps carried beyond 
it. Our Language is much refined, and 
we have returned to the plain Notions of 
ſimple and genuine Rhetorick. 

We have ſo vaſt a Number of excel- 
lent Performances in Print, that if a Man 
has but a right underſtanding of Religion, 
and a true Reliſh of good Senſe, he may 
eaſily furniſh himſelf this Way. The im- 
pertinent Way of dividing Texts is laid 
aſide, the needleſs ſetting out of the Origi- 
nals, and the vulgar Verſion, is worn out. 
The trifling Shews of Learning in many 

uotations of Paſſages, that very few could 
underſtand, do no more flat the Auditory. 
Pert Wit and luſcious Eloquence have loſt their 


Reliſh. So that Sermons are reduced to 


I the 
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the plain opening the Meaning of the Text, 
in a few ſhort Illuſtrations of its Coherence 


with what goes before and after, and of 


the Parts of which it is compoſed; to that 
is joined the clear ſtating of ſuch Propoſi- 
tions as ariſe out of it, in their Nature, 
Truth and Reaſonableneſs; by which, the 
Hearers may form clear Notions of the ſe- 


vera! Parts of Religion, ſuch as are beſt - 


ſuited to their Capacities and Apprehen- 
ſions: To all which, Applications are added, 
tending to the Reproving, Directing, En- 
couraging, or Comforting the Hearers, ac- 
cording to the ſeveral Occaſions that are 
offered. 

This is indeed all that can truly be in- 
tended in Preaching, to make ſome Por- 


tions of Scripture to be rightly underſtood ; 


to make thoſe Truths contained in them to 
be more fully apprehended ; and then to 
lay the Matter home to the Conſciences 
of the Hearers, ſo directing all to ſome 
good and practical End. In the Choice of 
the Text, Care is to be taken not to chufe 
Texts that ſeem to have Humour in them; 
or that muſt be long wrought upon, be- 
fore they are underſtood. The plainer a 
Text is 1n it ſelf, the ſooner it is cleared, 


and the fuller it is of Matter of Inſtruction; 


and therefore ſuch ought to be choſen to 


common Auditories. Many will remem- 
O ber 
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ber the Text, that remember Nothing elſe; 
therefore ſuch a Choice ſhould be made, as 
may at leaſt put a weighty and ſpeaking 
Sentence of the Scriptures upon the Memo- 
riee of the People. A Sermon ſhould be 
made for a Text, and nota Text found out 
for a Sermon; for to give our Diſcourſes 
Weight, it ſhould appear that we are led 
to them by our Texts : Such Sermons will 
probably have much more Efficacy than a 
general Diſcourſe, before which a Text ſeems 


only to be read as a decent Introduction, 


but to which no Regard is had in the Pro- 
greſs of it. Great Care ſhould be alſo had, 
both in Opening the Text, and of that 


which ariſes from it, to illuſtrate them by 


concurrent Paſſages of Scripture : a little 
of this ought to be in every Sermon, and 
but a little; for the People are not to be 
over-charged with too much of it ata Time; 
and this ought to be done with Judgment, 
and not be madea bare Concordance Exerciſe, 
of citing Scriptures, that have the ſame 
Words, though not to the ſame Purpoſe 
and in the ſame Senſe. A Text being o- 
pened, then the Point upon which the Ser- 
mon is to run is to be opened; and it will 
be the better heard and underſtood, if there 
is but one Point in a Sermon; ſo that one 
Head, and only one is well ſtated, and 
fully ſet out. In this, great Regard is 0 
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be had to the Nature of the Auditory, that 
ſo the Point explained may be in ſome 
Meaſure proportioned to them, Too cloſe 
a Thread of Reaſon, too great an Abſtra- 
ction of Thought, too ſublime and too me- 
taphyſical a Strain, are ſuitable to very few 
Auditories, if to any at all. 

Things muſt be put in a clear Light, 
and brought out in as ſhort Periods, and in 
as plain Words as may be: The Reaſons 
of them muſt be made as ſenſible to the 
People as 1s poſſible; as in Virtues and 
Vices; their Tendencies and Effects; their 
being ſuitable or unſuitable to our Powers, 
to both Souls and Bodies, to the Intereſts 
of this Life as well as the next; and the 
Good or Evil that they do to human 
Societies, Families and Neighbourhoods, 
ought to be fully and frequently opened. 
In ſetting theſe forth, ſuch a Meaſure is 
to be kept, that the Hearers may perceive, 
that Things are not ſtrained in the Way of 
a Declamation, into forced Characters 
but that they are ſet out, as truly they are, 
without making them ſeem better by ima- 
ginary Perfections, or worſe by an undue 
Aggravation. For the carrying thoſe Mat- 
ters beyond the plain Obſervation of Man- 
kind, makes that the W hole is looked on as 
a Piece of Rhetorick ; the Preacher ſeem- 
ing to intend rather to ſhew his Skill, in 

O 2 naiaiſing 
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raiſing his Subject too high, or running it 
down too low, than to lay before them the 
native Conſequences of Things ; and that 
which upon Reflection they may be all 


able to perceive is really true. Virtue is 


ſo good in it ſelf, that it needs no falſe 
Paint to make it look better; and Vice is 
ſo bad, that it can never look ſo ugly, as 
when ſhewed in its own natural Colours. 
So that an undue Sublime in ſuch Deſcrip- 
tions does Hurt, and can do no Good. 
When the explanatory Part of the Ser- 
mon is over, the Application comes next: 
And here great Judgment muſt be uſed, to 
make it fall the heavieſt, and lie the longeſt 
upon ſuch Particulars as may be within the 
Compaſs of the Auditory : Directions con- 
cerning a high Devotion, to a ſtupid igno- 


rant Company; or of Generoſity and 


Bounty, to very poor People; againſt Pride 
and Ambition, to ſuch as are dull and low 
minded, are ill ſuited, and ſo muſt have 
little Effect upon them. Therefore Care 
muſt be taken that the Application be uſe- 
ful and proper; that it make the Hearers 
apprehend ſome of their Sins and Defects, 
and ſee how to perform their Duty ; that it 
awaken them to it, and direct them in it: 
And therefore the moſt common Sins, ſuch 
as Mens Neglecting their Duty to God, in 


the ſeveral Branches of it; their ſetting 


their 
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their Hearts inordinately upon the World ; 
their Lying in Diſcourſe, but chiefly in 
Bargainings; their evil Speaking, and their 
Hatred and Malice, ought to be very often 
brought in. Some one or other of theſe, 
ought to be in every Application that is 
made, by which they may ſee, that the 
whole Deſign of Religion lies againſt 
them. Such particular Sins, Swearing, 
Drunkenneſs, or Lewdneſs, as abound in any 
Place mult likewiſe be frequently brought 
in here. The Application mult be clear 
and ſhort, very weighty, and free of every 
Thing that looks like the Affectations of 
Wit and Eloquence; here the Preacher 
muſt be all Heart and Soul, deſigning the 
Good of his People. The whole Sermon 
is directed to this: Therefore as it is fit that 
the chief Point which a Sermon drives at, 
ſhould come often over and over, that ſo 
the Hearers may never loſe Sight of it, but 
keep it ſtill in View; ſo in the Application, 
the Text muſt be ſhewed to ſpeak it; all 
the Parts of the Explanation muſt come in, 
to enforce it: The Application muſt be 
opened in the ſeveral Views that it may 
have, but thoſe muſt be chiefly inſiſted on 
that are moſt ſuitable both to the Capacities 
and the Circumſtances of the People. And 
in Concluſion, all ought to be ſummed up 


in a weighty Period or two; and ſome 
O 3 other 
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other ſignal Paſſage of the Scriptures re- 
lating to it may be ſought for, that ſo 


the Matter may be left upon the Auditory 


in the ſolemneſt Manner poſſible. 
Thus I have led a Preacher through the 


| Compoſition of his Sermon; I will next 


lay before him ſome Particulars relating to 
it. The ſhorter Sermons are, they are ge- 
nerally both better heard, and better re- 
membred. The Cuſtom of an Hour's 
Length, forces many Preachers to trifle a- 
way much of the Time, and to ſpin out 
their Matter, ſo as to hold out. So great 
a Length does alſo flat the Hearers, and 
tempt them to ſleep; eſpecially when, as 


is uſual, the firſt Part of the Sermon is 


lauguid and heavy: In half an Hour a 
Man may lay open his Matter in its full 
Extent, and cut off thoſe Superfluities which 
come in only to lengthen the Diſcourſe: 
and he may hope to keep up the Attention 
of his People all the While. As to the 
Stile, Sermons ought to be very plain; the 
Figures muſt be eaſy, not mean, but noble 
and brought in upon Deſign to make the 
Matter better underſtood. The Words in 
a Sermon muſt be ſimple, and in common 
Uſe; not ſavouring of the Schools, nor a- 
bove the Underſtanding of the People. 
All long Periods, ſuch as carry two or three 


different Thoughts! in them, muſt be m—_ | 
: | 1 
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ed ; for few Hearers can follow or appre- 
hend theſe : Niceties of Stile are loſt be- 
fore a common Auditory. But if an eaſy 
Simplicity of Stile ſhould run through the 
whole Compoſition, it ſhould take Place 
moſt of all in the explanatory Part; for 
the Thing being there offered to be un- 
derſtood, it ſhould be ſtript of all Garniſh- 
ing: Definitions ſhould not be offered in 
the Terms or Method, that Logick directs. 
In ſhort, a Preacher is to fancy himſelf, as 
in the Room of the moſt unlearned Man in 
his whole Pariſh ; and therefore he muſt 
put ſuch Parts of his Diſcourſe as he would 
have all underſtand, in ſo plain a Form of 
Words, that it may not be beyond the 
meaneſt of them. This he will certainly 
ſtudy to do, if his Deſire is to edify them, 
rather than to make them admire himſelf as 
a learned and high-ſpoken Man. 

But in the applicatory Part, if he has a 
true Taſte of Eloquence, and is a Maſter 
at it, he is to employ it all in giving ſome- 
times ſuch tender Touches, as may ſoften, 
and deeper Gaſhes, ſuch as may awaken 
his Hearers. A vain Eloquence here is 
very ill plac'd ; for if that can be born any 
where, 1t is in illuſtrating the Matter ; but 
all muſt be grave, where one would per- 
ſuade : The moſt natural, but the moſt ſen- 
ſible Expreſſions come in beſt here. Such 
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an Eloquence as makes the Hearers look 
grave, and as it were out of Countenance, 


is the propereſt. That which makes them 


look lively, and as it were ſmile upon one 


another, may be pretty, but it only tickles 


the Imagination, and pleaſes the Ear; 
whereas that which goes to the Heart, and 
wounds it, makes the Hearer rather look 
down, and turns his Thoughts inward, 
upon himſelf: For it is certain that a Ser- 
mon, the Concluſion whereof makes the 
Auditory look pleaſed, and ſets them all 
a talking one with another, was either not 
right ſpoken, or not right heard; it has 
been fine, and has probably delighted the 
Congregation, rather than edified it. But 
that Sermon that makes every one go away 
ſilent and grave, and haſtning to be alone, 
to meditate or pray over the Matter of it 
in Secret, has had its true Effect. 
He that has a Taſte and Genius for Elo- 
quence, muſt improve it by reading Quin- 
tilian, and Tully's Books of Oratory, and by 
obſerving the Spirit and Method of Tully's 
Orations: Or if he can enter into Demo- 
ſthenes, there he will will ſee a much better 
Pattern, there being a Simplicity, a Short- 
neſs, and a Swiftneſs and Rapidity in him, 
that could not be heard without putting his 
Auditors into a great Commotion. All our 


modern Books upon theſe Subjects, are . 
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far ſhort of thoſe great Originals, that they 
can bear no Compariſon: yet F. Rapin's 
little Book of Eloquence is by much the beſt, 
only he is too ſhort, Tully has fo fully 
opened all the Topicks of zvention, that 
1 Man who has read him, will, it he has 
any Invention of his own, and if he knows 
throughly his Matter, rather have too much 
than too little in his View, upon every 
Subject that he treats. This is a noble 
Study, and of great Uſe to ſuch as have 
Judgment to manage 1t ; for artificial Elo- 
quence, without a Flame within, is like 
artificial Poetry; all its Productions are 
forced and unnatural, and in a great Mea- 
ſure ridiculous. Art helps and guides Na- 
ture; but if one was not born with this 
Flame, Art will only ſpoil him, make him 
luſcious and redundant. To ſuch Perſons, 
and indeed to all that are not Maſters of the 
Body of Divinity, and of the Scriptures, I 
ſhould much rather recommend the uſing 
other Men's Sermons, than the making any 
of their own. But in the Choice of theſe, 
great Judgment muſt be uſed: One muſt 
not take an Author that is too much above 
himſelf: for by that, compared with his or- 
dinary Converſation, it will but too evi- 
dently appear, that he cannot be the Au- 
thor of his own Sermons ; and that will 


make both him and them loſe too much 
| | of 
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of their Weight. He ought alſo to put 
thoſe printed Sermons out of that Strength 
and Cloſeneſs of Stile, which looks very 
well in Print; but it is too ſtiff}, eſpecially 
for a common Auditory. He may reverſe 
the Method a little, and ſhorten the Expla- 
nations, that ſo he may retain all that is 

ractical; and that a Man may form him- 
felf to Preaching, he ought to take ſome 
of the beſt Models, and try what he can 
do upon a Text handled by them, with- 
out Reading them, and then compare his 
Work with theirs ; this will more ſenſibly, 
and without putting him to the Bluſh, mo- 
del him to imitate, or if he can, to excel 


the beſt Patterns: And by this Method, if 


he will reſtrain himſelf for ſome Time, 
and follow it cloſe, he may come to be 
able to go without ſuch Crutches, and to 
work without Patterns: Till then, I ſhould 
adviſe all to make Uſe of other Mens Ser- 
mons, rather than to make any of their 
own. 

The Nation has got into ſo good a Taſte 
of Sermons, from the vaſt Number of thoſe 
excellent ones that are in Print, that a 


mean Compoſition will be very ill heard; 


and therefore it is an unſeaſonable Piece 
of Vanity, for any to offer their own 
Crudities, till they have well digeſted and 
ripened them. 1 wiſh the Majeſty of the 
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Pulpit were more looked to; and that no 
Sermons were offered trom thence, bur 
ſuch as ſhould make the Hearers both the 
better, and the wiſer ; the more knowing 
and the more ſerious, 

In the Delivering of Sermons, a great 
Compoſure of Geſture and Behaviour is 
neceſſary, to give them Weight and Au- 
thority: Extreams are bad here, as in e- 
very Thing elſe; ſome affect a light and 
fippant Behaviour; and others think that 
wry Faces and a Tone in the Voice, will 
ſet off the Matter. Grave and compoſed 
Looks, and a natural but diſtin Pronun- 
cation, will always have the beſt Effects. 
The great Rule which the Maſters of 
Rhetorick preſs much, can never be e- 
nough remembred ; that to make a Man 
ſpeak well, and pronounce with a right 
Emphaſis, he ought throughly to underſtand 
all that he ſays, be fully perſuaded of it, 
and bring himſelf to have thoſe Affections, 
which he deſires to infuſe into others, 
He that is inwardly perſuaded of the Truth 
of what he ſays, and that has a Concern a- 
bout it in his Mind, will pronounce with 
a natural Vehemence, that is far more live- 
ly, than all the Strains that Art can lead 
him to. An Orator, if we hearken to them, 
muſt be an honeft Man, and ſpeak always 


on the Side of Truth, and ſtudy to fee! = 
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that he ſays 3 and then he will ſpeak it ſo 
as to make others feel it likewiſe. Ang 
therefore ſuch as read their Sermons, ought 
to practiſe Reading much in private, and 
read aloud, that ſo their own Ear and Senſe 
may guide them, to know where to raiſe 
or quicken, ſoften or ſweeten their Voice, 
and when to give an Articulation of Au— 
thority, or of Conviction 3 where to pauſe 
and where to languiſh. We plainly ſee by 
the Stage, what a Force there is in Pronun- 
ciation : The beſt Compoſitions are mur- 
dered, if ill ſpoken ; and the worſt are ac. 
ceptable, when well ſaid. In Tragedtes right- 
ly pronounced and acted, though we know 
that all is a Fable and Fiction, the tender 
Parts do ſo melt the Company, that Tears 
cannot be ſtop*d, even by thoſe who laugh 
at themſelves for it. This ſhews the Power 
of apt Words, and a juſt Pronunciation. 


But becauſe this depends, in a great Mea- 


ſure, upon the preſent Temper of him that 
ſpeaks, and the lively Diſpoſition in which 
he is, therefore he ought by much previous 
Seriouſneſs, and by earneſt Prayer to God, 


to endeavour to raiſe his Mind to as warm | 


a Senſe of the Things he is to ſpeak of, as 

poſſibly he can, that ſo his Sermons may 

make deep Impreſſions on his Hearers. 
This leads me to conſider the Difference 


that is between the Reading and — 
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of Sermons. Reading is peculiar to this Na- 
tion, and is endured in no other. It has 
indeed made that our Sermons are more 
exact, and ſo it has produced to us many 
Volumes of the beſt that are extant ; bur 
after all, though ſome few read ſo hap- 
pily, pronounce ſo truly, and enter ſo en- 
irely into thoſe Affections which they re- 
commend, that in them we ſee both the 
Correctneſs of Reading, and the Seriouſneſs 
of Speaking Sermons, yet every one is not ſo 
happy : Some by hanging their Heads per- 
petually over their Notes, by blundering as 
they read, and by a curſory running over 
them, do ſo leſſen the Matter of their Ser- 
mons, that as they are generally read with 
very little Life or Affection, ſo they are 
heard with as little Regard or Eſteem. 
Thoſe who read, ought certainly to be ata 
little more Pains, than for moſt part they 
are, to read true, to pronounce with an Em- 
baſis, and toraiſe their Heads, and to direct 
their Eyes to their Hearers: And if they 
practis*d more alone the juſt Way of Read- 
ng, they might deliver their Sermons with 
much more Advantage. Man is a low Sort 
of Creature; he does not, nay nor the 
greater Part cannot, conſider Things in 
themſelves, without thoſe little Seaſonings 
that muſt recommend them to their At- 


ſections. That a Diſcourſe be heard with 
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any Life, it muſt be ſpoken with ſome ; and 
the Looks and Motions of the Eye do carry 
in them ſuch Additions to what is ſaid, 
that where theſe do not all concur, it 
has not all the Force upon them, that 
otherwiſe it might have : Beſides, that the 
People, who are roo apt to cenſure the 
Clergy, are eaſily carried into an obvious 
Reflection on Reading, that it is an Effect 
of Lazineſs. | 

In Pronouncing Sermons, there are two 
Ways ; the one is when a whole Diſcourſe 
is got by Heart, and delivered Word for 
Word, as it was writ down: This is ſo 
vaſt a Labour, that it is ſcarce poſſible that 
a Man can be able to hold up long to it: 
Yet there is an Advantage even in this to 
Beginners; it fills their Memories with 
good Thoughts, and regular Meditations : 
And when they have got ſome of the molt 
important of their Sermons by Heart in fo 
exact a Manner, they are thereby furniſhed 
with Topicks for Diſcourſe. And therefore 
there are at leaſt two different Subjects, 
on which I wiſh all Preachers would be at 
the Pains, to form Sermons well in their 
Memories: The one is the Grounds of the 
Covenant of Grace, of both Sides; God's 
Offers to us in Chriſt, and the Conditions 
that he has required of us, in order to our 


Reconciliation with him. This is ſo im- 
portant 
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rtant a Point, in the whole Courſe of 
our Miniſtry, that no Man ought to be to 
ſeek in the opening orexplaining it: And 
therefore that he may be ripe in it, he ought 
to have 1t all rightly laid in his Memory, 
not only as to the Notions of it, but to 
have ſuch a lively Deſcription and Illuſtra- 
tion of it all, as to be able to ſpeak of it 
ſenſibly, fully, and eaſily upon all Oc- 
caſions. Another Subject in which every 
Miniſter ought alſo to be well furniſhed, is 
concerning Death and Judgment; that ſo 
when he viſits the Sick, and, as is common, 
that the Neighbours come in, he may be 
able to makea grave Exhortation, in weigh- 
ty and fit Words, upon thoſe Heads. Leſs 
than this, I think no Prieſt ought to have in 
his Memory. But indeed the more Sermons 
a young Beginner gets by Heart, he has 
ſtill thereby the more Diſcourſe ready upon 
thoſe Heads ; for though the whole Con- 
texture of the Sermon will ſtick no longer 
than he has Occaſion for it, yet a great 
deal will ſtay with him: The Idea of the 
Whole, with the moſt important Parts of 
it, will remain much longer. 

But now I come to propoſe another 
Method of Preaching, by which a Prieſt 
may be prepared, after a right View of 
his Matter, a true Underſtanding his Text, 
and a Digeſting of his Thoughts upon it 
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into their Natural and proper Order, to 
deliver theſe both more eaſily to himſelf 
and with a better Effect both upon Him- 
ſelf and his Hearers. To come at this, he 
mult be for ſome Years at a great deal of 


| Pains to prepare himſelf to it: Yet when 


that is over, the Labour of all the Reſt of 
his Life, as to thoſe Performances, will be. 
come very eaſy and very pleaſant to him, 
The Preparations to this muſt be theſe; 


Firſt he muſt read the Scriptures very ex- 


actly, he muſt have great Portions of them 
by Heart; and he muſt alſo in reading 
them, make a ſhort Concordance of them 
in his Memory ; that is, he muſt Jay to- 
gether ſuch Paſſages as belong to the ſame 
Matter; to conſider how far they agree 
or help to illuſtrate one another, and how 
the ſame Thing is differently expreſſed in 
them; and what various Ideas or Ways of 
recommending a Thing riſe out of this 
Concordance. Upon this a Man muſt ex- 


erciſe himſelf much, draw Notes of it, and 
' digeſt it well in his Thoughts. Then he 


muſt be ready with the whole Body of 
Divinity in his Head ; he muſt know what 
Parts come in as Objections to be anſwer- 
ed, where Difficulties lie, how one Part 
coheres with another, and gives it Light. 
He muſt have this very current in his 
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fore him in one full View; and upon this, 
he is alſo to work, by making Tables, or 
uſing ſuch other Helps as may lay Matters 
clearly before him. He is more particular- 
ly to lay before him a Syſtem of Morali- 
ty, of all Virtues and Vices, and of all the 
Duties that ariſe out of the ſeveral Relati- 
ons of Mankind ; that he may have this 
Matter very full in his Eye, and know 
what are the Scriptures that belong to all 
the Parts of it : He is alſo to make a Col- 
lection of all ſuch Thoughts, as he finds 
either in the Books of the ancient Philoſo- 


phers, (where Seneca will be of great Uſe 
to him ) or of Chriſtian Authors : He is to 


ſeparate ſuch Thoughts as are forced, and 
that do become rather a ſtrained Declamati- 
on, made only to pleaſe, than a ſolid Diſ- 
courſe deſigned to perſuade. All theſe he 
muſt gather, or at leaſt ſuch a Number of 
them, as may help him to form a diſtinct 
Notion of that Matter, ſoas to be able both 
to open it clearly, and to preſs it with Af- 
fection and Vehemence. | 

Theſe are the Materials that muſt be laid 
together, the Practice in uſing them comes 
next: He that then would prepare himſelf 
tobe a Preacher in this Method, muſt ac- 
cuſtom himſelf to talk freely to himſelf, to 
let his Thoughts flow from him, eſpecially 
when he feels an Edge and Heat upon his 
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Mind; for then happy Expreſſions will 
come in his Mouth, Things will ventilate 
and open themſelves to him as he talks 


them thus in a Soliloquy to himſelf. He muſt | 


alſo be writing many Eſſays upon all Sorts 
of Subjects ; for by writing he will bring 
himſelf to a Correctneſs both in Thinking 
and in Speaking: And thus by a hard 
Practice for two or three Years, a Man 
may render himſelf ſuch a Maſter in this 
Matter, that he can never be ſurprized, nor 
will new Thoughts ever dry up upon him. 
He muſt talk over to himſelf the whole 
Body of Divinity, and accuſtom himſelf to 
explain, and prove, to clear Objections, 


and to apply every Part of it to ſome | 


rag Uſe. He muſt go through human 
ife in all the Ranks and Degrees of it, 
and talk over all the Duties of theſe ; con- 


ſider the Advantages or Diſadvantages in e- 


very one of them, their Relation to one an- 
other, the Morality of Actions, the com- 
mon Virtues and Vices of Mankind; more 
particularly the Duties of Chriſtians, their 
Obligations to Meekneſs and Humility, to 
forgive Injuries, to relieve the Poor, to 
bear the Croſs, to be patient and content- 
ed in every State of Life, to pray much 
and fervently, to rejoice ever in God, and 
to be always praiſing him, and moſt parti. 
cularly to be applying ſeriouſly to God 
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through Jeſus Chriſt, for Mercy and Par- 
don, and for his Grace and Spirit; to be 
Worſhipping him devoutly in publick, and 
to be delighting frequently to comme- 
morate the Death of Chriſt, and to partake 
of the Benefits of it. All theſe, I ſay, he 
muſt talk over and over again to himſelf ; 
he muſt ſtudy to give his Thoughts all the 
Heat and Flight about them that he can : 
And if in theſe his Meditations, happy 
Thoughts, and noble and tender Expreſ- 
lions, do at any Time offer themſelves, he 
muſt not loſe them, but write them down ; 
and in his Pronouncing over ſuch Diſcourſes 
to himſelf, he muſt obſerve what Words 
ſound harſh, and agree ill together; for 
there is a Muſick in Speaking, as well as in 
Singing; Which a Man, tho? not otherwiſe 
critical in Sounds, will ſoon diſcover. By 
a very few Years Practice of Two or three 
of ſuch Soliloquies a Day, chiefly in the 
Morning when the Head is cleareſt, and 
the Spirits are livelieſt, a Man will con- 
tract a great Eaſineſs both in Thinking and 
Speaking. | 
But the Rule J have reſerved laſt, is the 
moſt - neceſſary of all, and without it all 
the reſt will never do the Buſineſs ; it is 
this, That a Man muſt have in himſelf a 
deep Senſe of the Truth and Power of Re- 
ligion; he muſt _ a Life and Flame in 
2 his 
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his Thoughts, with relation to thoſe Sub- 
jets: He muſt have felt in himſelf thoſe 
Things which he intends to explain and 
recommend to others. He muſt obſerve 
narrowly the Motions of his own Mind, 
the good and bad Effects that the ſeveral 
Sorts of Objects he has before him, and Af- 
fections he feels within him, have upon 
him; that ſo he may have a lively Heat in 
himſelf, when he ſpeaks of them; and that 
he may ſpeak in ſo ſenſible a Manner, that 
it may be almoſt felt that he ſpeaks from 
his Heart. There is an Authority in the 
ſimpleſt Things that can be ſaid, when 
they carry viſible Characters of Genuine- 
neſs in them. Now it a Man can carry 
on this Method, and by much Meditation 
and Prayer draw down divine Influences, 
which are always to be expected, when a 
Man puts himſelf in the Way of them, and 
prepares himſelf for them; he will often 
feel, that while he is Muſing, a Fire is kindled 
within him, and then he will ſpeak with 
Authority, and without a Conſtraint ; his 
Thoughts will be true, and his Expreſſions 
free and eaſy : Sometimes this Fire will 
carry him, as it were, out of himfelf ; and 
yet without any Thing that is frantick or 
enthuſiaſtical. Diſcourſes brought forth 
with a lively Spirit and Heat, where a com- 


poſed Geſture, and the proper Motions 1 
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the Eye and Countenance, and the due 
Modulations of the Voice concur, will 
have all the Effect that can be expected 
from any Thing that is below immediate 
Inſpiration: And as this will be of Uſe to 
the Hearers, ſo it will be of vaſt Uſe to 
the Preacher himſelf, to oblige him to keep 
his Heart always in good Tune and Tem- 
per; not to ſuffer irregular or forbidden 
Appetites, Paſſions, or Projects to prepoſſeſs 
his Mind : Theſe will both divert him from 
going on in the Courſe of Meditation, in 
which a Man muſt continue many Years, 
till all his Thoughts are put in Order, po- 
liſh'd and fixed; they will make him like- 
wife ſpeak muchagainſt the Grain, with an 
Averſion that will be very ſenſible to him- 
ſelf, if not to his Hearers; if he has Guilr 
upon him, if his Conſcience 1s reproaching 
him, and if any ill Practices are putting a 
Damp upon that good Senſe of Things, 
that makes his Thoughts /park/e upon other 
Occaſions, and gives him an Air and Au- 
thority, a Tone of Aſſurance, and a Free- 
dom of Expreſſion. 

Such a Method as I have been opening, 
has had great Succeſs with all thoſe that I 
have known to have tried it. And tho? 
every one has not that Swiftneſs of Imagi- 
nation, nor that Clearneſs of Expreſſion 
that others may have, ſo that in this Men 
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may differ as much as they do in their 
written Compoſitions; yet every Man by 
this Method may riſe far above that which 
he could ever have attained to any other 
Way: It will make even exact Compoſiti- 
ons eaſter to him, and him much readier 


and freer at them. But great Care muſt be 


uſed by him, before he ſuffers himſelf to 
ſpeak with the Liberty here aimed at in 
Publick ; he muſt try himſelf at ſmaller 
Excurſions from his fixed Thoughts, eſpeci- 
ally in the applicatory Part, where Flame 
and Life are more neceſſary, and where a 
miſtaken Word or an unfiniſhed Period are 
leſs obſerved, and ſooner forgiven, than in 
the explanatory Part, where Men ought 
to ſpeak more ſeverely. And as one ſuc- 
ceeds in ſome ſhort Excurſions, he may 
give himſelf a further Scope, and ſo by 
a long Practice, he will at laſt arrive at fo 
2 an Eaſineſs both in Thinking and 
peaking, that a very little Meditation 
will ſerve to lay open a Text to him, 
with all the Matter that belongs to it, to- 
gether with the Order in which it ought 
to be both explained and applied. And 
when a Man has attained to a tolerable 


Degree in this, he is then the Maſter of his 


Buſineſs ; he is Maſter alſo of much Time, 
and of many noble T houghts, and Schemes 


that will ariſe out of them, 
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This I ſhall proſecute no further; for if 
this Opening of it does not excite the Rea- 
der to follow it a little, no Enlargements 
I can offer upon it, will work upon him. 
But to return to Preaching, and ſo conclude 
this Chapter. He that intends truly to 
preach the Goſpel, and not himſelf; he that 
is more concerned to do Good to others, 
than to raiſe his own Fame, or to procure 
a Following to himſelf, and that makes this 
the Meaſure of all his Meditations and Ser- 
mons, that he may put things in the beſt 
Light, and recommend them with the 
moſt Advantage to his People; that reads 
the Scriptures much, and meditates often 
upon them; that prays earneſtly to God for 
Direction in his Labours, and for a Bleſſing 
upon them; that directs his chief Endea- 
vours to the moſt important, and molt in- 
diſpenſable, as well as the moſt undeniable 
Duties of Religion; and chiefly to the in- 
ward Reformation of his Hearers Hearts, 
which will certainly draw all other leſſer 
Matters after it; and that does not ſpend 
his Time, nor his Zeal, upon leſſer or diſ- 
putable Points; this Man ſo made, and ſo 
moulded, cannot miſcarry in his Work. 
He will certainly ſucceed to ſome Degree, 
The Word ſpoken by him, ſhall not return again. 
He ſhall have his Crown, and his Reward 


from his Labours : And to ſay all that can 
— be 
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be faid, in one Word, with St. Paul, He 
ſpall both ſave himſelf, and them that bear 


him. 
The CONCLUSION. 

I have now gone over all that ſeemed 
to me moſt important upon this Head, f 
the Paſtoral Care, with as much Shortneſs 
and Clearneſs as I could: ſo now I am to 
conclude. The Diſcourſe may juſtly ſeem 
imperfect, ſince I ſay Nothing concerning 
the Duties incumbent on Biſhops. Bur I 
will upon this Occaſion ſay very little on 


that Head. The Poſt I am in, gives mea 


Right to teach Prieſts and Deacons their Duty ; 
therefore I thought, that without any great 
Preſumption, I might venture on it: But 
have been too few Years in the high Order, 
to take upon me to teach them, from whom 
I ſhall ever be ready to learn. This is cer- 
tain, that ſince, as was formerly ſaid, the 
inferior Orders ſubſiſt in the Superior, Bi- 
ſhops muſt ſtill be under all the Obligations 
of Prieſts: They are then, take the Matter 
at loweſt, bound to live, to labour, and to 
preach as well as they. But why are they 
raiſed to a higher Rank of Dignity and 
Order, an Increaſe of Authority, and an 
Extent of Cure? And why have Chriſtian. 
Princes and States given them great Reve- 

nues, and an Acceſſion of ſecular Honours? + 


All this muſt «Mk import their Obli- 
gation 
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tion to Labour more eminently, and to 


lay themſelves out more entirely in the 


Mort of the Goſpel : In which, if the grea- 


teſt Encouragements and Aſſiſtances, the 
higheſt Dignities and Privileges belong to 


them, then according to our Saviour's Ex- 
ample and Deciſion, who came not to be ni- 


niſtred unto, but to miniſter ; and who decla- 


red, that he who is firſt ſhall be laſt, and he 


who is the greateſt muſt be the Servant of all ; 
then, I ſay, the higher that any are raiſed in 
this Miniſtry, they ought to lay themſelves 
out the more entirely in it, and labour the 
more abundantly. And as our Obligations 
to Chriſt and his Church, tie us to a greater 
Zeal and Diligence, and to a more con- 
ſtant Application of our Care and Thoughts; 
ſo the ſecular Supports of our Honours and 
Revenues were given us to enable us to go 
through with that Extent of Care and Furi- 
dition that lies upon us. We are not only 
Watchmen, to watch over the Flock, but like- 
wiſe over the Watchmen themſelves. We 
keep the Door of the Sanctuary, and will 
have much to anſwer for, if through our 
Remiſsneſs or feeble Eaſineſs, if by truſting 
the Examination of thoſe we ordain to o- 
thers, and yielding to Interceſſion and Im- 


portunity, we bring any into the Service of 


the Church, who are not duly qualified for 


it. In this, we muſt harden our ſelves, and 
become 
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become inexorable, if we will not partake 
in other Mens Sins, and in the Miſchiets 
that theſe may bring upon the Church. It 
is a falſe Pity, and a cruel Compaſſion, if 
we ſuffer any Conſiderations to prevail 
upon us in this Matter, but thoſe which the 
Goſpel directs. The longer that we know 
them before we ordain them, the more that 
we ſift them, and the greater Variety of 
Trials, through which we may make them 
paſs, we do thereby both ſecure- the Quiet 
of our own Conſciences the more, as well 
as the Dignity of holy Things, and the 
true Intereſt of Religion and the Church: 
For theſe two Iutereſt muſt never be ſepa- 
rated; they are but one and the /ame in them- 
ſeives ; and what God has joined together, we 
muſt never ſet aſunder. 

We mult be ſetting conſtantly before our 
Clergy, their Obligations to the ſeveral Parts 
of their Duty; we muſt lay theſe upon 
them, when we /titute or collate them to 
Churches, in the ſolemneſt Manner, and 
with the weightieſt Words we can find. 
We muſt then lay the Importance of the 
Care of Souls before them, and adjure them 
as they will anſwer to God in the great Day, 
in which we muſt appear to witneſs againſt 
them, that they will ſeriouſly conſider and 
obſerve their Ordination-Vows, and that they 
will apply themſelves wholly to that ce 

| Thing. 
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Thing. We muſt keep an Eye upon them 
continually ; and be applying Reproofs, 
Exhortations, and Encouragements, as Oc- 
caſion offers: We mult enter into all their 
Concerns, and eſpouſe every Intereſt of 
that Part of the Church that is aſſigned 
to their Care : We mult ſee them as oft as 
we can, and encourage them to come fre- 
quently to us; and mult live in all Thin 
with them, as a Father with his Children. 
And that every Thing we ſay to ſtir them 
up to their Duty, may have its due Weight, 
we mult take Care ſo to order our ſelves, 
that they may evidently fee, that we are 
careful todo our own. We mult enter into 
all the Parts of the Worſhip of God with 
them; not thinking our ſelves too good for 
any Piece of Service that may be done ; Vi- 
ſiting the Sick, admitting poor and indi- 
gent Perſons, or ſuch as are troubled in 
Mind, to come to us; Preaching oft, Ca- 
techiſing and Confirming frequently; and 
living in all Things like Men that ſtudy to 
fulfil their Miniſtry, and to do the Work of 
Evaneeliſts. 

There has been an Opinion of late, 
much favoured by ſome great Men in our 
Church, that the Biſhop is the ſole Paſtor of his 
whole Dioceſe; that the Care of all the Souls 
is fingly in him, and that all the /ncumbents 


in Churches, are only his Curates in the dif- 
ferent 
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ferent Parts of his Pariſh, which was the 
ancient Deſignation of his Dioceſe. I 
know there are a great many Paſſages 
brought from Antiquity to favour this: [ 
will not enter into the Queſtion, no not ſo 
far as to give my own Opinion of it. This 
is certain, that ſuch as are perſuaded of it, 
ought thereby to conſider themſelves as 
under very great and ſtrict Obligations to 


conſtant Labour and Diligence ; other- 


wiſe, it will be thought, that they only fa- 
vour this Opinion, becauſe it increaſes 
their Authority, without conſidering that 
neceſſary Conſequence that follows upon 
It. 
But I will go no further on this Subject, 

at this Time, having ſaid ſo much only, that 
F may not ſeem to fall under that heavy 
Cenfure of our Saviour's, with relation to 
the Scribes and Phariſees, That they did 
bind heavy Burdens, and grievous to be born, 
upon others ; and laid them upon Men's Shoul- 
ders, when they themſelves would not move 
them with one of their Fingers, I muſt leave 
the whole Matter with my Readers. I 


have now laid together with great Sim- 


plicity what has been the chief Subject of 
my Thonghts for above thirty Years, I was 
formed to them by a Biſhop that had the 

reateſt Elevation of Soul, the largeſt Com- 


paſs of Knowledge, the moſt er 
| | an 
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and moſt heavenly Diſpoſition, that I ever 
vet ſaw in Mortal; that had the greateſt 
Parts as well as Virtues, with the perfect- 
eſt Humility that 1 ever ſaw in Man; and 
had a ſublime Strain in Preaching, with ſo 
grave a Geſture, and ſuch a Majeſty both 
of Thought, of Language, of Pronun- 
ciation, that I never once ſaw a wandring 
Eye where he preached ; and have ſeen 
whole Aſſemblies often melt in Tears before 
him; and of whom, I can ſay with great 
Truth, that in a free and frequent Conver- 
ſation with him, for above two and twenty 
Years, I never knew him ſay an idle Word, 
that had not a direct Tendency to Edifica- 
tion: And I never once faw him in any 
other Temper, but that which I wiſhed 
to be in, in the laſt Minutes of my Life. 
For that Pattern which I ſaw in him, and 
for that Converſation which I had with 
him, I know how much I have to anſwer 
to God: And though my Reflecting on 
that which I knew in him, gives me juſt 
Cauſe of being deeply bumbled in my ſelt, 
and before God; yet I feel no more ſen- 
ſible Pleaſure in any Thing, than in going 
over in my Thoughts all chat I ſaw and ob- 
ſerved in him. 

I have alſo another Reaſon, that has de- 


termined me at this Time, to prepare/this 
Diſcourſe, and to offer it to the * 
rom 
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from the preſent Poſture of our Affair. 
We are now brought very near the greateſt 
Criſis that ever Church or Nalion had. And 
as on the one Hand, if God ſhould ſo far 
puniſh us for our Sins, for our Contempt of 
his Goſpel, and Neg/e# of our Dulies, as to 
deliver us over to the Rage of our Enemies; 


we have Nothing to look for, but a Perſecy- 


tion more dreadful than any is in Hiſtory: 
So if God hears our Prayers, and gives us 
a happy Iſſue out of all thoſe Dangers, 


with which the Malice of our Enemies 


threaten us; we have in View the great- 
eſt Proſpect of a bleſſed and laſt ing Settle- 


ment, that even our Wiſhes can propoſe to 


us. Now nothing can ſo certainly avert 
the one, or prepare us to glorify God in 


it, if he in his Juſtice and Wiſdom ſhould 


call us to a fiery Trial of our Faith and 
Patience; as the ſerious minding of our 
Functions, of our Duties and Obligations, 


the Confeſſing of our Sins, and the Cor- 


recting of our Errors. We ſhall be very 


unfit to /uffer for our Religion, much leſs to 
die for it, and very little able to endure the 
_ hardſhips of Per/ecution, if our Conſciences 
are reproaching us all the while, that we 


have procured theſe Things to our ſelves; 
and that by the ill Uſe of our Proſperity , 


and other Advantages, we have kindled a 
Fire to conſume it. But as we have good 


Reaſon 
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Reaſon from the preſent State of Affairs, 


as well as from the many eminent Delive- 
rances, and happy Providences, which 
have of late, in ſo ſignal a Manner, watch- 
ed over and protected us, to hope that 
God according to the Riches of his Mercy, 
and for the Glory of his great Name, will 
hear the Prayers that many good Souls of- 
fer up, ratner than the Cry of thoſe A- 


bominations that are ſtill among us: So No- 


thing can ſo certainly haſten on the fixing 
of our Tranquillity, and the compleating 
our Happineſs, as our lying often between 
the Porch and the Altar, and Interceding 
with God for our People; and our Giving 
our ſelves wholly to the Miniſtry of the 
Word of God, and to Prayer. Theſe be- 
ing then the ſureſt Means both to procure 
and to eſtabliſh to us, all thoſe great and 
glorious Things that we pray and hope for 


this ſeemed to me a very proper Time to 


publiſh a Diſcourſe of this Nature. 

But that which made it an Act of Obe- 
dience, as well as Zeal, was the Authority 
of my Moſt Reverend Metropolitan ; who, I 
have reaſon to believe, employs his Time 
and Thoughts, chiefly to conſider what 
may yet be wanting to give our Church a 
greater Beauty and Perfection; and what 
are the moſt proper Means both of Puri- 


fying and Uniting us. To which I thought 
2 Nothing 
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Nothing could ſo well prepare the Way, 
as the offering to the Publick a plain and 
full Diſcourſe of the Paſtoral Care, and of 
every Thing relating to it. His Grace ap- 

roved of this, and defired me to ſet about 
it: Upon theſe Motives I writ it, with all 
the Simplicity and Freedom that I thought 
the Subject required, and fent it to him; 
by whoſe particular Approbation I publiſh it, 


as I writ it at his Direction. 


There is indeed one of my Motives that 
I have not yet mentioned, and on which 1 
cannot enlarge ſo fully as I well might. 
But while we have ſuch an invaluable and 
unexampled Bleſſing, in the Perſons of thoſe 
Princes whom God hath ſet over us; if all 
the Conſiderations which ariſe out of the 
Deliverances that God has given us by heir 
Means, of the Protection we enjoy under 
them, and of the great Hopes we have of 
them : If, I ſay, all this does not oblige us 
to ſet about the reforming of every Thing 
that may be amiſs or defective among us, 
to ſtudy much, and to labour hard; to 
lead ſtrict and exemplary Lives, and fo to 
ſtop the Mouths, and overcome the Pre- 


judices, of all that divide from us; this 


will make us look like a Nation caſt off 
and forſaken of God, which is nigh unto 
curſing, and wheſe End is burning. We have 


Reaſon to conclude, that our preſent Bleſ- 
lings 
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ſings are the laſt Eſſays of God's Good- 


neſs to us, and that it we bring forth no 
Fruit under theſe, the next Sentence ſhall 
be, Cut it down, why cumbreth it the Ground ? 
Theſe Things lie heavy on my Thoughts 
continually, and have all concurred to 
draw this Treatiſe from me; which I have 
writ with all the Sincerity of Heart, and 
Purity of Intention, that I ſhould have had, 
if I had known that I had been to die at 
the Concluſion of it, and to anſwer for it to 


God. 


To him I humbly offer it up, together 
with my moſt earneſt Prayers, That the 
Deſign here ſo imperfectly offered at, may 


become truly effectual, and have its full 


Progreſs and Accompliſhment ; which 
whenſoever I ſhall ſee, I ſhall then with. 
Joy ſay, Nunc Dimittis, &c. 
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CHAP. X. 
Of Preſentations to Benefices, and Simony. 


Do not intend to treat of this Matter, 
as it is a Part of our Law; but leaving 
that to the Gentlemen of another Robe, I 
ſhall content my ſelf with offering an Hi- 
ſtorical Account of the Progreſs of it, with 
the Senſe that the ancient Church had of 
it, together with ſuch Reflections as will a- 
riſe out of that. $2 
At firſt the whole Body of the Clergy, in 
every City, Pariſh or Dioceſe, was as a Fa- 
mily under the Conduct and Authority of 
the Biſhop, who aſſigned to every one of 
his Preſbyters their peculiar Diſtrict, and 
gave him a proper Maintenance out of the 
Stock of the Oblations of the Faithful. 
None were ordained but by the Approbati- 
On, or rather the Nomination of the Peo- 
. the Biſhop being to examine into the 
orth and Qualifications of the Perſons ſo 
nominated. In the firſt Ages, which were 
Times of Perſecution, it is not to be ſup- 
poſed that Ambition or Corruption could 
have any great Influence, while a Man in 
holy Orders was as it were put in the 


Front, and expoſed to the firſt Fury of the 
2 þ | Teile 
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Perſecutors. So that what Tertullian ſays on 
this Head will be eaſily believed, That thoſe 
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who preſided over them were firſt tried, having Apology-- 


obtained that Honour, not by paying a Price for 
it, but by the Teſtimony that was given of them ; 
for the Things of God were not purchaſed by Mo- 
ney ; he alluding probably to the Methods 
_ uſed by the Heathens to arrive at their Pon- 
tifical Dignities. 

But as ſoon as Wealth and Dignity was 
by the Bounty of Chriſtian Emperors made 
an Appendix to the Sacred Function, then 


we find great Complaints made of Diſor- 


ders in Elections, and of Partiality in Or- 


dinations, on which we ſee ſevere Refle- . 
ctions made by the beſt Men both in the Ea- 
ſtern and Weſtern Churches. They not only 
condemned the Purchaſing Elections and. 


holy Orders with Money, but all the Train 
of Solicitations and Interceſſions, with all 
Flattery and obſequious Courtſhip in order 
to thoſe Things. 

They indeed laid the Name of Simony 
chiefly on the Purchaſing of Orders by Mo- 
ney, which was attempted by Simon of Sa- 
maria, commonly called Simon Magus; but 
they brought other Precedents to ſhew how 
far they carried this Matter. Balaam's Hire 
of Divination, Gebazi's going after Naa- 
man for a Preſent, and Feroboam's making 


Prieſts of thoſe who filled his Hands, are Pre- 2. 


Q 2 cedents 


Chron. 
xiii. 3. 


— 
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cedents much inſiſted on by them to carry 
the Matter beyond the Cafe of a Bargain 
before Hand ; every Thing in the Way of 
Practice to arrive at Holy Orders was all 
equally condemned. When Things were 
reduced into methodical Diviſions, they 
reckoned a threefold Simony 3 that. of the 
Hand when Money was given, that of the 
Mouth by Flatteries, and that of Service 
when Men by domeſtick Attendance and 
other Employments did, by a temporal 
Drudgery, obtain the ſpiritual Dignity. 

Cbryſoſtom ex preſſes this thus; F you do 


Aga Ap. not give Money, but inſtead of Money, if you 


In Eſai. 


flatter ; if you ſet athers at Work, and uſe other 
Artifices, you are as guilty : Of all theſe he 


adds, that as St. Peter ſaid to Simon, Thy Ma- 


ney periſh with thee, ſo may thy Ambition periſh 
with thee, St. Jerom ſays, We ſee many 
recken Orders as a Benefice, and do not ſeek for 
Perſons, who may be as Pillars erected in the 


| Houſe of God, and may be moſt uſeful in the 


Service of the Church, but they do prefer thoſe 


for whom they have a particular Afﬀettion, or 


whoſe Objequiouſneſs has gained their Favour, or 
for whom ſome of the great Men bas mterceeded'; 
not to mention the worſt of all, thoſe who by the 


Preſents they make them, purchaſe that Dignity. 


A Corruption began to creep into the 


Church in the 5th Century, of ordaining 


vagrant Clerks, without any peculiar Title, 
| 135 | of 
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of whom we find St. Jerome often complain- 
ning. This was condemned by the Council 
of Chalcedon in a moſt ſolemn Manner. The On. 6: 
Orders of all who were ordained Preſbyters, 
Deacons, or in the inferior Degrees, without a 
ſpecial Title etther iu the City, in ſome Village, 
ſome Chapel or Monaſtry, are declared null and 
void; and, to the Repreach of thoſe who ſo or- 
dained them, they are declared uncapable of per- 
forming any Function: But how ſacred ſo- 
ever the Authority of this Council was, 
it did not cure this great Evil; from which 
many more have ſprung. 
A Practice roſe not long after this, which 
opened a new Scene. Men began to build 
Churches on their own Grounds, at their 
own Charges, and to endow theſe; and 
they were naturally the Maſters, and in the 
true Signification of the Roman Word, the 
Patrons of them. All the Churches in the 
firſt Matricula were to be ſerved by Perſons 
named to them by the Biſhop, and were 
to be maintained by him out of the Reve- 
nue of the Church ; but theſe were put up- 
on another Foot, and belonged to the Pro- 
prietors of the Ground, to the Builders, — 
and the Endowers. They were alſo to & B. 
offer to the Biſhop a Clerk to ſerve in them. | 
It ſeems they began to think that the Bi- 
ſhop was bound to ordain all ſuch as were EF 


named by them: But Juſtinian ſettled this, , 
Q 3 Matter 
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Matter by a Law, for he provided that the 
Patriarch ſhould not be obliged to ordain fuch as 


were nominated by the Patron, unleſs he judged 


them fit for it: The Reaſon given is, that 
the holy Things of God might not be profaned. 
It ſeems he had this in his Eye, when by 
another Law he condemns thoſe who re- 
ceived any Thing for ſuch a Nomination, 
for ſo I underſtand the patrocinium Ordina- 
tionis. 
The Elections to moſt Sees lay in many 


Novel. 137. Hands, and to keep out not only Corrup- 


cap. 2. 


Tom. 2. 
195. 


tion but Partiality from having a Share in 
them, he by a ſpecial Law required, That 
all Perſons, Seculars as well as Eccleſiaſticks, 
who had a Vote in Elections, ſhould joyn an Oath 
to their Suffrage, that they were neither moved 
to it by any Gift, Promiſe, Friendſhip, or Favour, 
or by any other Affection, but that they gave 
their Vote upon their Knowledge of the Merits of 
the Perſons; it will eaſily be imagined that 
no Rule of this Kind could be much regard- 


ed in corrupt Ages. 


Gregory the Great is very copious in la- 
menting theſe Diſorders, and puts always 
the threefold Diviſion of Simony together. 
Manus, Oris, & Miniſterii. Hincmar cites the 


Ia. xxxiii. Prophet's Words, he that ſhaketh his Hands 


15. 


from holding of Bribes : in the Vulgar it is 


from every Bribe, applying it to three 
Sorts of Simony. And in that Letter to 
Luis 
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Lewis the 3d King of France, he protefts 
he knew no Kinſman nor Friend, and he only 
conſidered the Life, Learning, and other good 
Qualities neceſſary to the ſacred Miniſtry. Thoſe 
Ages were very corrupt, ſo that the great 
Advantages that the Popes had, in the Diſ- 
putes concerning the Inveſtitures into 
Benefices, were taken from this, that ſervile 
Obſequiouſneſs and Flatteries were the 
Methods uſed in procuring them; of which 
it were eaſy to bring a great and copious 
Proof, but that it is needleſs. 

I ſhall only name two Proviſions made 
againſt all theſe ſiniſtrous Practices: One 


was among us in a Council at Exeter, in Ono - 
which this Charge is given, Let all Men 1287. 68. 


look into their own Conſciences, and examine 
themſelves with what Deſigu they aſpire to Or- 
ders; if it is that they may ſerve God more vir- 
tuouſly and more acceptably, or if it is for the 
Temporals, and that they may extort Benefices 
from thoſe who ordain them, for we look on ſuch 


4 Sour 


as Simoniacks. In the Council of Baſil, in gee, _ 


which they attempted the reſtoring the 
freedom of Elections, as a Mean to raiſe 
the Reputation of the Sacred Function, 


they appointed that an Oath ſhould be 


taken by all Electors, That they ſhould not 
give their Voice for any who had, as they were 


credibly informed, endeavoured to procure it 10 


themſelyes either by Promiſing or Giving any 
Wt tem po- 


— 
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temporal Thing for it, or by any Prayer or Peti- 
tion either by themſelves, or by the Interpoſition 
of any other, or by any other Way whatſoever 
directly or indireftly. This would go as far, 
as thoſe who took it conſidered themſelves 
bound by an Oath, to ſecure Elections from 
Corruption or Practice. 

I will gono further to prove that both 
Fathers and Councils, in their Proviſions a- 
gainſt Simony, conſidered the Practices of 
Application, Importunity, Solicitations and 
Flatteries, as of the ſame Nature with Si- 
mony: And therefore, tho' our Law con- 
ſiders only Simony, as it is a Bargain in the 
which Money or the Equivalent is given or 
promiſed, yet the Senſe of the Church 
went much further on this Head, even in the 
moſt corrupt Ages. The Canon Law does 
very often mention Simony in its three- 
fold Diſtinction, Manus, Linguæ, & Obſequii; 
it being ſtill reckoned a Duty both in the 
Giver and Receiver, that the Gift ſhould 


be free and voluntary. 
In the Church of Rome a Right of Pa- 


tronage is, according to their Superſtition, a 


Matter of great Value; for in every Maſs 
the Patron is to be remembred by a ſpecial 
Collect, ſo that it ſaves them a great Charge 
in a daily Maſs faid for them. To us this 
Effect ceaſes ; but ſtill it is a noble Piece 


of Property, fince a Patron has the Nomi- 
"I mation 
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nation of him that has a Care of Souls 
committed to him; but as it is in it ſelf 
highly valuable, ſo a great Account is to be 

iven for it, to him who made and purcha- 
{ed thoſe Souls, and in whoſe Sight they are 
of ineſtimable Value, and who will reckon 
ſeverely with ſuch Patrons as do not ma- 
nage it with a due Care. 

It is all one what the Conſideration is 
on which it is beſtowed, if Regard is not in 
the firſt Place had to the Worth of the Per- 
ſon ſo nominated ; and if he is not judged 
fit and proper to undertake the Cure of 
Souls : For with Relation to the Account 
that 1s to be given to the great Biſhop of 
Souls, it is all one whether Money, Friend- 
ſhip, Kindred, or any carnal Regard, was 
the chief Motive to the Nomination. 

I know it may be ſaid, no Man but one 
in holy Orders is capable of being poſ- 
ſeſſed of a Benefice, and in order to that 
he is to be examined by the Biſhop, tho? 
already ordained, before he can be poſſeſſed 
of it: But the Sin is not the leſs, becauſe 
others come in to be Partakers of jt. Still 
a Patron muſt anſwer to God for his Share, 
if he has nominated a Perſon without due 
Care, and without conſidering whether he 
thinks him a proper Perſon for undertaking 
ſo great a Truſt, 


I will not carry this Matter fo far as to 
| ſay, 
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ſay, that a Patron is bound to chuſe the fit- 
teſt and moſt deſerving Perſons he can find 
out ; that may put him under greatScruples, 
and there being a great Diverſity in the 
Nature of Pariſhes, and in the ſeveral Abi- 
lities neceſſary for the proper Duties of the 
Paſtoral Care, it may be toogreat a Load to 
lay on a Man's Conſcience an Obligation 


to diſtinguiſh who may be the fitteſt Perſon. 


But this is very evident, that a Patron is 
bound to name no Perſon to ſo -important 
a Care, as the Charge of Souls, of whom 
he has not at leaſt a probable Reaſon to 
believe that he has the due Qualifications, 
and will diſcharge the Truſt committed to 
him. Some Motives may. be baſer than 
others; but even the Conſideration of a 
Child to be provided for, by a Cure of 
Souls, when the main Requiſites are want- 
ing, is in the Sight of God no better than 
Simony. For in the Nature of Things it is 
all one, if one ſells a Benefice, that by the 
Sale he may provide for a Child, and if 
he beſtows it on a Child, only out of na- 
tural Affection, without conſidering his 
Son's Fitneſs to manage ſo great a Truſt. 
Perpetual Advowſons, which are kept in 
Families as a Proviſion for a Child, who 
muſt be put in Orders whatever his Aver- 
fion to it, or Unfitneſs for it may be, bring 
a Proſtitution on holy Things. And Pa- 
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rents who preſent their undeſerving Chil- 


dren, have this Aggravation of their Guilt, 


that they are not ſo apt to be deceived in 
this Caſe, as they may be when they pre- 
ſent a Stranger. Concerning theſe they 
may be impoſed on by the Teſtimony of 
thoſe whom they do not ſuſpect ; but they 
muſt be ſuppoſed to be better informed as 
to their own Children. 

It is alſo certain, that Orders are not gi- 
ven by all Biſhps, with that Anxiety of 
Caution that the Importance of the Matter 
requires. And ifa Perſon is in Orders, 
perhaps qualified for a lower Station, yet 
he may want many Qualifications neceſſary 
for a greater Cure: And the Grounds on 
which a Preſentation can be denied, are 
ſo narrow, that a Biſhop may be under 
great Difficulties, who yet knows he can- 
not ſtand the Suit, to which he lies open, 
when he refuſes to comply with the Patron's 
Nomination. 

The Sum of all this is, That Patrons 
ought to look on themſelves as bound 
to have a ſacred Regard to this Truſt that 
is veſted in them, and to conſider very 
carefully what the Nature of the Benefice 
that they give is, and what are the Quali- 
fications of the Perſon they preſent to it; 


otherwiſe the Souls that may be loſt by a 


bad Nomination, whatſoever may have 
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been their Motive to it, will be required at 
their Hands. | g 

At firſt the Right of Patronage was an Ap. 
pendant of the Eſtate in which it was velt- 
ed; and was not to be alienated but with 
it, and then there was ſtill leſs Danger of 
an ill Nomination. For it may be ſuppoſed 
that he who was moſt concerned in a 


Pariſh, would be to a good Degree con- 


cerned to have it well ſerved. ' But a new 
Practice has riſen among us, and for ought 
I have been able to learn, it 1s only among 
us, and is in no other Nation or Church 
"whatſoever. How long it has been among 
us, I am not verſed enough in our Law 
Books to be able to tell. And that is 
the Separating the Advowſon from the 
Eſtate to which it was annexed ; and the 
Selling it, ora Turn in it, as an Eſtate by 
it ſelf. This is ſo far allowed by our Law, 
that no Part of ſuch a Traffick comes with- 
in the Statute againſt Simony, unleſs when 
the Benefice is open. I ſhall ſay Nothing 
more on this Head, fave only that who- 
ſoever purchaſes a Turn, or a perpetual 
Advowſon with a Deſign to make the Bene- 
fice go to a Child, or remain in a Family, 
without conſidering the Worth or Quali- 


 fications of the Perſon to be preſented to 
it, put themſelves and their Poſterity un- 


der great 'Temptations. For here is an 
* | Eſtate 
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Eſtate to be conveyed to a Perſon, if he 
can but get thro? thoſe ſlight Examinations 
upon which Orders are given, and has 
Negative Virtues, that is, he is free from 
ſcandalous Sin, though he has no good 

uahties, nor any fixed Intentions of li- 
ving ſuitably to his Profeſſion, of following 


the Studies proper to it, and of Dedicating 


himſelf to the Work of the Miniſtry ; on the 
contrary, he perhaps diſcovers a great deal 
of Pride, Paſſion, Covetouſneſs, and an 
ungoverned Love of Pleafure, and is ſo far 
from any ſerious Application of Mind to 
the ſacred Functions, that he has rooted in 
him an Averſion to them. 

The ill Effects of this are but too vi- 
ible, and we have great Reaſon to ap- 
prehend that Perſons who come into the 
Service of the Church with this Diſpoſition 
of Mind, will deſpiſe the Care of Souls as 
a Thing to be turned over to one of a 
mechanick Genius, who can never riſe a- 
bove ſome low Performances; they will 
be inceſſantly aſpiring higher and higher, 
and by fawning Attendances, and the 
meaneſt Compliances with ſuch as can 
contribute to their Advancement, they will 
think no Services too much out of their 
Road, that can help to raiſe them : They 
will meddle in all Intrigues, and will cry up 
and cry down Things in the baſeſt Methods, 
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as they hope to find their Account in them. 
I wiſh with all my Heart that theſe Things 
were not too notorious, and that they did 
not lay Stumbling-Blocks in Mens way, 
which may give Advantages to the Tribe of 
profane Libertines to harden them in their 
Prejudices againſt, not only the ſacred 
Functions, but all revealed Religion in 
general, I ſhall end this Head, leaving it 

on the Conſciences of all Patrons, and ob- 
teſting them by all that is Sacred, to re- 
flect ſeriouſly on this great Truſt, that the 
Law has put in their Hands; and to con- 
ſider what Account they are to give of it 

in the great Day. d 

But if Patrons ought to conſider them- 
ſelves under ſtrict Obligations in this Mat- 
ter, how much more ought they to lay 
the Senſe of the Duties of their Function to 
Heart, who have by ſolemn Vows dedica- 
ted themſelves to the Work of the Miniſtry? 
What Notion have they of running with- 
out being ſent, who tread in thoſe Steps ? 
Do not they ſay, according to what was 
threatned as a Curſe on the Poſterity of 
Sam ii, Eli, Put me, I pray thee, into one of the Prieſbs 
36. Offices, that I may eat a Piece of Bread. Do 
they not feel theſe Words as a Character of 
what they ſay within themſelves, when 
they come up to the Altar? Can they not 


truſt God, and go on fitting themſelves = 
| | the 
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the beſt Manner they can for holy Functi- 


ons, waiting for ſuch an Interpoſition of 


Providence as ſhall open a clear Way to 
tnem, to ſome Station in the Church; 
not doubting, but that if God by a Motion 
of his Spirit called them to holy Orders, 
he will raiſe up Inſtruments to bring that 
about, and put it in the Heart of ſome one 
or other to give or to procure to them a 
Poſt, withour their own engaging in that 
ſordid Merchandize, or deſcending to any 
tho? leſs ſcandalous Methods, which bring 
with them ſuch a Proſtitution of Mind, 


that they who run into them, cannot hope 


to raiſe themſelves the Eſteem due to the 
ſacred Function, which is the Foundation 
of all the Good they can do by their La- 
bours. If Things turn croſs to them in a 
Poſt, to which ſuch Endeavours may have 
brought them, what Comfort can they 
have within them? Or what Confidence 
can they have in God? When their own 
Conſciences will reproach them with this, 
that it is no Wonder if what was ſo ill ac- 
quired, ſhould proſper no better. When 
they come to die, the Horror of an Oath 
falfly taken, which they palliated by an 
equivocating Senſe, will be a terrible Com- 
panion to them in their laſt Minutes: When 


they can no more carry off the Matter by 


Evaſions or bold Denials, but are to appear 
| before 
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before that God, to whoſe Eyes all Things 
are naked and opened. T hen all the Scan- 
dal they have given, all the Souls that they 
have loſt or neglected, all the Reproaches 
that they have brought on their Function, 
and on the Church, for which perhaps they 
have pretended no ordinary Meaſure of 
Zeal, all theſe, I ſay, will come upon 
them as an armed Man, and ſurround 
them with the Senſe of Guilt, and the 
Terrors of that conſuming Fire that is ready 
to devour them. Men who have by un- 
lawful Methods, and a prevaricating Oath 
come into a Benefice, cannot truly repent 
of it, but by Departing from it. For the 
unlawful Oath will {till lie heavy on them, 
till that is done. This is the indiſpenſable 
Reſtitution in this Caſe, and unleſs this is 
done, they live on and die 1n. the Sin un- 
repented of. God is not mocked, tho* Men 
are. I will leave this here, for I can carry 
it no higher. 025 

As for thoſe who have not prevaricated 
in the Oath, but yet have been guilty of 
Practice and Methods to arrive at Benefices, 
I do not lay this of Relinquiſhing their 
Benefices on them: Bur certainly if they 
ever come to right Notions of the Matter, 
they will find juſt Ground to be deeply 
humbled before God for all their Practices 


that Way. If they do truly mourn for 
x them 
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them, and abſtain from the like for the fu- 
ture, and if they apply themſelves with ſo 
much the more Zeal to the Labours of 
their Function, and redeem the Meanneſs 
of their former Practices by a ſtricter 
Courſe of Life, by their Studies and their 
Diligence, they may by that compenſate for 
the too common Arts by which they arrived 
at their Poſts, | 

I know theſe Things are ſo commonly 
practiſed, that as few are out of Counte- 
nance who tread in ſuch beaten Paths, ſo I 
am afraid they are too little converſant in 
juſt Notions to feel the Evil of them. It is 


no Wonder if their Labours are not bleft, 


who enter on them by ſuch low and indi- 
rect Methods: Whereas Men who are led 
by an over-ruling Providence into Stati- 
ons, without any Motions or Procurement 
of their own, as they have an unclouded 
Call from God, ſo they have the Founda- 
tion of a true Firmneſs in their own Minds. 
They can appeal to God, and ſo have a 
Juſt Claim to his Protection and Bleſſing: 
Every Thing is eaſy to them, becauſe they 
are always eaſy within. If their Labours 
are bleſſed with Succeſs, they rejoice in 
God, and are by that animated to continue 


in them, and to increaſe their Diligence. 


If that is denied them, ſo that they are ot- 


ten forced to cry out, My Leanneſs, my 
R Lean- 
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Leanneſs, J have laboured in vain; they are 
humbled under it; they examine them- 


ſelves more carefully, if they can find any 
Thing in their own Conduct that may 


occaſion it, which they will ſtudy to cor- 


rect, and ſtill they perſiſt in their Labour; 
knowing that if they. continue doing their 
Duty, whatever other Effects that may 
have, thoſe faithful Shepherds, when the 
chief Shepherd ſhall appear, ſhall receive from 

him a Crown of 22 that fadeth not away. 
To all this I will only add ſomewhat 
relating to Bonds of Reſignation. A Bond 
to reſign at the Pleaſure of the Patron car- 
ries with it a baſe Servitude, and Simony 
in its fall Extent : And yet becauſe no Mo- 
ney is given, ſome who give thoſe Bonds 
do very 1gnorantly apprehend that they 
may, with a good Conſcience, ſwear the 
Oath of Simony. There is but one Way 
to cure the Miſchief of this great Evil, 
which can have no Effect, if Biſhops will 
reſolve to accept of no Reſignation made 
upon ſuch Bonds. Since by the Common 
Law a Clerk is ſo tied to his Biſhop and to 
his Cure, that he cannot part with it with- 

out the Biſhop's Leave. By this all theſe 
Bonds may be made ineffectual. | 
Other Bonds are certainly more innocent, 
by which a Clerk only binds himſelf to 
do that which is otherwiſe his Duty. And 
2 ſince 
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ſince the Forms of our Courts are dilatory 
and expenſive, and there is not yeta full Pro- 
viſion made againſt many Abuſes which a 
good Patron would ſecure a Pariſh from, 
I fee no juſt Exception to this Practice, 
where the Abuſe is ſpecially certified; ſo 
that nothing is reſerved in the Patron's 
Breaſt, by general Words, of which he, 
or his Heirs, who perhaps may not inherit 
his Virtues as they do his Fortunes, may 
make an ill Uſe. It is certain our Con- 
ſtitution labours yet under ſome Defects, 
which were provided againſt by that no- 
ble Deſign brought ſo near Perfection in 
that Work entitled Reformatio Legum Eccleſi- 
aſticarum, which it is to be hoped will beat 
ſome Time or other taken up again, and 
perfected. 

The Affinity of the former Matter leads 
me to give an Account of ſomewhat re- 
lating to my ſelf. When I was firſt put into 
the Poſt which I ſtill hold, I found there 
were many Market Towns in the Dioceſe 
very poorly provided. So fince there are 
about 50 Dignities and Prebends belong 
to the Cathedral, I conſiderd how by the 
diſpoſing of theſe I might mend the Con- 
dition. of the Incumbents in the Market 
Towns, and ſecure ſuch a Help to their 
Succeſſors. And by the Advice of ſome 


very eminent Divines and Canoniſts, this 
Me- 
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Method was reſolved on, That when I gave 

a Prebend to any ſuch Incumbent, he 
ſhould give a Bond that if he left that Be- 
nefice, he ſhould at the ſame Time reſign 
his Prebend, that it might go to his Suc- 
ceſſor. This went on for ſome Years with 
a univerſal Approbation. 

But when a Humour began to prevail |. 
of finding Fault, this was cried out upon 
as a Grievance, bordering upon Simony. 
I upon that drew up a Vindication of 
my Practice from great Authority, out of 
Civilians and Cannoiſts. But upon ſecond 
Thoughts I reſolved to follow that Saying 

Prov. xvii. Of Solomon's, Leave off Contention before it be 

14. meddled with or engaged in. So to lay the 
Clamour that ſome ſeemed reſolved to 
raiſe, I reſolved to drop my Deſign, and 
ſo delivered back all. the Bonds that I had 
taken. 

I will offer nothing either in the Way 
of Vindication or Reſentment, being ſa- 
tisfied to give a true Relation of the 

Matter, leaving it to the Reader's Judg- 
ment to approve or cenſure as he ſees Cauſe: 
And thus I conclude this Chapter, which 
I thought was wanting to compleat my De- 

ſign in writing this Treati 8 | 
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